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PREFACE 


In this work the writer has attempted to supply a small 
book on Geology which, while short and elementary 
in treatment, is accurate and fairly up to date. 
Further, it is well that sections and diagrams should be 
supplemented by photographs of hand - specimens and 
microscopic slides of rocks, and of the natural exposures 
where rocks are to be seen in the field. The author has 
kept both these aims in view while planning his work. 

If he shall have succeeded in either aim the credit is due 
to those friends who have most, generously allowed him to 
make use of their photographs and other illustrations, or 
who have looked over his proof-sheets. If he has failed, the 
blame must rest wdth him for not making better use of his 
privileges. 

Care has been taken to make the book suitable for school 
Yt'ork and for the examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools’ Examination Board. With this object in view 
there have been placed at the end of the chapters all the 
Questions set in the Science and Art Examination during 
twenty years, and those of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board for ten years. The former are dated, except where a 
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question has been divided for insertion in sevetal chapters, 
when its origin is indicated by the figure XID ; the latter are 
simply marked O and C. 

A few experiments are suggested here and there, and it 
would be well for the teacher to look a chapter ahead in 
order to get the simple materials requisite for the per- 
formance of them, or, in some cases, to start the experiment, 
and so save the time of his class. 

It will be found useful to refer frequently to the index, in 
which, where necessary, the first entry gives the derivation, 
definition, or illustration of the word. 

The range of most of the genera figured is given under 
the figures, unless the genus, or species if named, is con- 
fined to the System under which it is mentioned. 

Most of the line drawings have been left clear, so that 
they can be coloured with crayons. I'his will make many 
of them more useful, e.g. Figs. 109, 121, and 127. 

Much use is made of microscopic slides, as there seems 
to be no reason why young students should not learn to use 
a simple microscope as well as a hammer and acid bottle. 

Naturally in writing this book no other elementary work 
of the class has been consulted, but no one w'ho has ever 
read the late Professor Green’s classic work on Physical 
Geology can help being attracted by the lucidity of his style 
and influenced by the charm of his methods. The waiter 
owes an especial debt for the advice and assistance given 
him when acting as Professor Green’s deputy on two 
occasions several years ago. The principal methods pur- 
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sued in two^or three of the earlier chapters, and the general 
practical aim ®f the book as a whole, are due directly to 
Professor Green’s influence. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Prqfessor 
Lapworth for looking over the proof of the chapters on 
the Pateozoic Rocks, and to his old colleagues Mr. E. T. 
Newton, Mr, H. B. Woodward, and Mr. Clement Reid for 
revising the chapters on the Fossils, the Jurassic Rocks, 
and the Tertiary Rocks respectively. He also desires to 
thank M'r. G. W. Lamplugh for much friendly help, and 
Mr. A, S. Reid and Mr. F. Raw for reading the proofs of 
the whole work. 

For several illustrations the writer is indebted to the 
late Sir Archibald Geikie, who kindly gave permission for 
the preparation of a few photographs from the admirable 
collection of rock-specimens belonging to His Majesty’s 
Geological Survey in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Fig. 102 is also borrowed, by permission, from Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. 

The writer has also had the good fortune to be allowed 
to make use of a large number of the illustrations prepared 
for Zittel’s Grundziige der Palceontologie, of which a transla- 
tion has been published ; these are marked (Z.) Illustrations 
from De la Geological Observer are marked (B.) 

l^astly, but very far from least, the writer wishes to express 
his heartiest tlianks to a number of friends who have allowed 
him to process those photographs to which their names are 
appended. To the kindness of the following most of the 
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illustrations of geological features and phenomena are due : 
Mr. R. Welch, Mr. Godfrey Bingley, Mr. C. A. Defieux, Mr. 
G. T. Atchison, Mr. A. S. Reid and Professor Waymouth 
Reid, Mr. H. L. P. Lowe, Mr. W. Lamond Howie, M!r. A. 
A. Armstrong, Mr. G. Hingley, Mr. R. M‘F. Mure, Mr. A. 
E. Nichols, Mr. H. Preston, Mr. C. J. Watson, Mr. Griffith 
J. Williams, Miss M. K. Andrews, and Mrs. J. J. Cole. 
Fig. 206 is one of a set by Mr. Mure showing the fossil 
forest at Particle. 

For kind help in suggestions and corrections towards 
the preparation of the later Editions the author wishes to 
thank Professors Boswell, Davies, and Fearnsides, Dr. C. A. 
Matley, the late W. J. Harrison, G. W. Lamplugh, and 
A. S. Reid, and numerous teachers, students, and reviewers. 

A new chapter, XXIV., has been added in the sixth 
edition. Although placed for convenience at the end of 
the book it should be read after Chapter XVIL, as it gives 
in outline the historical geology of Britain. It will be found 
useful to recur to it after reading Chapter XXL, as it 
provides a thread of connexion between the apparently 
isolated facts in Chapters XVIII. to XXL, and gives the re- 
lations between them and the growing geography of Britain. 

The teacher should endeavour to get together a few 
photographs illustrating geological phenomena. 

W. W. WATT.S. 

Sutton, Suuuey, 

January 1935. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Definition. — The science of the earth is what is implied 
by the lertn but no single science is comprehensive 

enough to cinl)race the entire study of the earth. We can 
f)nly hoj/e to rleal with such part.s of it as are accessible 
to our observation, or to our study by reasoning. We may 
deiine the eiirth's crust •ao much of the outer part of the 
earth as we can see in quarries, cuttings, mines, or borings, or 
rca.son about by means of conclusions drawn from our observa- 
tions. It is the business of geology to ascertain what this crust 
Is made of, and to employ the conclusions of chemists and 
mineralogists as ttj its composition ; to observe the arrange- 
ment of these constituents and their relation to one another; 
then to g(j ;i step farther and endeavour to ascertain how each 
part of it was made and how it came to be where it is. If 
this can be done, a history of those parts of the earth can be 
written, and it i.s with this past history we have to deal. 
Geography teil.i us about the outlines and relief of the earth’s 
surface ai the; present day ; it is for geology to asceriain 
whether thc-so have always been the same or different in past 
tiiue-i. Uotany and zoology tell us about the plants and 
animals now found on the earth ; geology tells us whether 
tliey inu'e .always existed, or whether the earth has ever sup- 
ported kinds of animals and plants different from those now' 
living on it. I’hysics tells us about forces now at work on the 
earth’.s surface, of climates, tides, currents, and rivers ; geology 

1 Gredt the earth, and /(>.fw==: science. 
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tells whether thei'e has been any change in these forces in tlie 
past. Pursuing these studies we are brought into contact with 
constituents of the earth’s crust which are of value in the arts 
and industries, and it is our business to learn about them, 
where they ai'e found, and how they w'ere formed, and if 
possible to discover where similar things may l;>e found 
elsewhere. 

Interpretation of Facts.-— In some places wc fiml old 
sea-beaches many feet above, and beyond reach of the waves (see 
Fig. 62), and sea-shells preserved in hard rock far inland ; the 
sea must have been once at a higher or the land at a, lowei 
level than now. Traces of old forests are sometimes found to 
be submerged beneath the sea (see Fig. 63), and seams of 
coal, in which the shapes of old trees may be found, have 
been worked under the sea ; forests once grew and were 
buried up where the sea now is. Remains of fish which 
once lived in great lakes may be found where there are now 
hills and plains, indicating vast changes in geography. Lava,, 
poured out from volcanoes, is found in districts which are now 
quiet and restful, where the memory of man cannot recall the 
existence of volcanic mountains, still less their former activity. 
Bones, teeth, and scales of curious reptiles, entirely unlike 
anything known at the present day, may be found embedded 
in other rocks (see Figs. 240, 241, 255); so the character of 
the animal population must at some past time have been very 
different from what it is at present. 

Geology as History.— Thus geology bids fair to show us 
that the earth has gone through vast changes in its geogra]rhy, 
its inhabitants, and its physical condition. We must try to 
learn whether this has occurred in an orderly and regular 
fashion, due to the unbroken sequence of cause and effect, like 
the events of human history, or whether it has been tumultuous, 
and chaotic, and catastrophic. We shall find that a t(.)lerably 
complete history of the changes of the earth and. its inhabit- 
ants from the most remote times is written in the rocks, and 
this will reveal to us that the earth’s changes have been of 
a most extraordinary but of a regular and orderly character. 
And we shall find that its history is by no means ended yet, 
but is being lived and written at the present day. 

So it is essential to start with some knowledge of geography, 
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and we must be prepared to learn some little chemistry, physics, 
zoology, and bgtany, as we go along, because it is only by 
knowing the present condition of the earth and the changes 
which go on in it now, that we shall be able to interpret the 
result of such conditions and changes in the past. 

The Earth Crust and Books.~The earth has a solid 
rock framework beneath the soil, which is to be seen in rail- 
way and road cuttings, in quarries and excavations of all sorts, 
and in mines, wells, and borings. But in this way we cannot see 
very deep down — at the most a little over a mile, and that only 
in exceptional places. These rocks must be the present sub- 
ject of our study, and for convenience we will abandon the 
idea that rocks are necessarily hard and resisting ; we will call 
all constituents of the earth’s crust, whether hard granite and 
sandstone, or soft clay, or gravel, wc'A Each of these rocks 
will be found to be made up of individual substances which are 
called minerals, and each mineral is a definite chemical com- 
pound. A rock is therefore a complex thing, and may 
contain many substances, but these are grouped together into 
a comparatively small number of bodies called minerals. 

< 3 -rowth of Rocks. — -On examining any of these rocks 
we meet with characters which suggest that they have not 
al way. s been as w^e see them, but that they have been made 
at some time or other, and so we reach the conclusion that the 
earth’s crust itself has been built up bit by bit, and must have 
a history of its own. Fossils, too, found in many rocks, are 
so like animals and plants (see Figs. 207, 268) that we are 
bound to believe they were once alive ; if so, they must have 
l>ecome embedded while the rocks were being made and 
before they were hardened ; thus they indicate that the history 
of the rocks will also reveal the history of the forms of plants 
and animals found in them. 

Observation at Depths.— But we can only deal directly 
with the top of the crust. How is it possible to reach deep 
down into it when mines only take us down a mile or so? 
which is \'ery little in an earth 8000 miles through. Wc 
can reason sometimes from the surface rocks to what w'oulcl 
be found deep down, as the following example will show 
(Fig. i). A bed of coal is seen at the surface at a, and a 
precisely similar .seam at A shaft sunk clown from c also 
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penetrates a similar bed of coal at d. We are bound to con- 
clude that it is the same seam as that met wijh at tin* sui fare 
at a and <5, as the shaft penetrated through a series of rocks 
above the coal just like those met with at the siuhlu'e at c and 
f; indeed some coal-seams have been actually worked out all 
the way from d to a. But if each of the beds of rock from c 
to and from c to <5, curves down into the earth’s crust, as 
depicted by the dotted lines, it is only reasonalrle to suppose 
that the rocks from a to h will also curve under, as they are 
found to come out from b to including the second seam of 
coal g. Thus we may infer the character of the earth’s crust 
to a great depth by supposing the rocks to be plates bent into 
curves like those shown in P'ig. i ; and that this is likely to 
be the case is further suppoided by finding the seam g at /, and 



Fig. I. — To show how the conipo-sitioii of rocks at ,i considerable depth may be 
ascertained from observations at the surface, a, />, g, h, i, k, seams of coal, 

the seam b at k, with corresponding rocks between and above 
them. So it might be worth while to continue the shaft c 
downwards, in the hope of meeting the second seam g/i at !. 
This has been put to the test again and again, and so often 
with success, as to enable us to argue with tolerable cer- 
tainty as to the nature of the earth’s crust at great depths. 
This is not quite all, for it is equally logical to infer that the 
rocks were once continuous from .iiJ to /•, and from to /, and 
thus we may restore the position of the rocks not only beneath 
the ground but also above it, and prove that great quantities 
of rock have been in some way destroyed or removed. 

The Earth’s Interior. — As to the .state of things Ixdow 
this we can fotin some ideas. As we descend in mines we find 
the rocks getting hotter, and on an average the temperature in- 
creases one degree (Fahrenheit) for every 6o feet of descent. If 
the temperature goes on increasing at the same rate, at 10,000 
feet it would be high enough to boil water and, still deeper, 
even to melt rocks. When springs come up from a great deptlr 
they are found to be hot, and sometimes they issue as steam 
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instead of water; while from certain parts of the earth’s crust 
molten lava and red-hot stones are ihi'own out by volcanoes. 
So the interior Df the earth is probably intensely hot. 

Former Condition of the Barth. — This heat is gradually 
making its way out of the earth and escaping. If it has been 
escaping for a long time, the earth must once have been much 
hotter; and in imagination we may go beyond the reach of 
geological history so far as it has been at present read, back 
to a time when our earth glowed as a molten mass like the 
sun at the present day. If the earth has been gradually 
cooling down in this fashion, we have a means of explaining 
many of the remarkable phenomena we shall meet with in 
the subsequent chapters. 

Plan of Work. — We will go to work in the following way. 
First, taking the more common rocks, we will pull them to 
pieces, and learn all we can about them, so as to know what 
to look for when we try to find out the method by which they 
may have been formed. We will next go to places where 
changes are taking place on the earth at the present day, 
where river's are carving out their valleys, or the sea tearing 
its cliffs to pieces, and depositing the relics on the sea- 
bed ; we will compare these deposits with our rocks, and 
find out the points of agi'eement or difference, and then we 
will see how the differences can be accounted for. 

Again, we can study the matter poured out from active 
volcanoes in order to see if there are any similar substances to 
be found on the earth’s crust. And we will see what some of 
the chief animals and plants now living are like, and then 
collect fossils from the rocks and compare them with those 
which live now, and make out their points of resemblance and 
difference. 

if we get satisfactory comparisons in these ways we will go 
fartlier and arrange our facts in order ; find out how the rocks 
.succeed one another ; and what points in the history of life or 
googra])hy eac:h one yields. In doing this we shall realise that 
the ])resent surface of the earth, its landscape and scenery, has 
also a history of its own ; and we shall see how mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and other features have been formed, and how 
they have acquired their present shape and cliaracter. Thus 
the history will be one of geography, of landscape, and of 
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life ; and we shall find that the earth has passed through the 
most wonderful chapters of life and growth and change Ijefore 
reaching its present stage. 


Rkcapitulation 

In this chapter we have learnt that Geology is the science which 
deals with the earth's crust ; its composition^ the arrangement of its 
constituent rocks, the fossil contents of the rocks, the order in whicli 
they are arranged, and, finally, the history which the records contained 
in the rocks may be made to yield if only we can learn the language in 
which it is written. 

We very soon get evidence that the rocks have come into existence 
by the operation of such natural causes a.s we can study at work on 
the earth at the present day. Thus the earth’s crust has Ijeen built up 
bit by bit, and each bit is the direct outcome of the geographical 
conditions which prevailed there at a certain period of the etulh’s 
history. 

Geology teaches us about these ancient phases of geography ; what 
the earth and its surface were like at particular periods of its history ; 
how these geographical phases succeeded one another ; and with 
what kind of a population of animals or plants each phase was 
associated. 

By a siniple process of reasoning we are often able to ascertain the 
structure of the crust at very considerable depth.s, and so to reacli 
conclusions of great scientific and economical value with regard to the 
deeper parts of the earth’s crust. 


Questions on Chapter I 

1. What is understood in geology by the term rock? (1879.) 

2. Define the “ Crust of the Earth.” Mention the chief substances 
of which it is composed. (18S0.) 

3. Prove that the geography of the earth has not always been as it 
■ is at present. 

4. W’hat is the meaning and derivation of the word geology ? 

5. Plow can the composition of the earth’s crust deep down be 
often determined ? 

6. W’^hat is the nature of the earth’s interior ? 

7. What was probably the former condition of the earth? 



CHAPTER II 


STUDY OF A PIECE OF STONE AT HOME 


Grranite and Oonglomerate. — Obtain a piece of granite ’ 
and a piece of conglomerate and examine them carefully. The 
conglomerate is the easier to understand, so we will begin 
with that. It should be first broken across so as to get a 
clean fracture, but the best of the weathered surfaces should 
be preservc.d, as it often shows 
features which can hardly be 
seen on a fresh fracture. 

Pebbles. — It will be at 
once seen that the rock consists 
of a number of bits of other 
rocks, often of several sorts, 
differing from one another in 
colour, hardness, and shape. 

It looks like a plum-pudding' 
with stones stuck in it for 
plums, and indeed it is often Fig, 
spoken of as pudding-stone (Fig. 

2). In many conglomerates 
these pieces of stone can be got 
out with a liammer, or by scraping away the stuff between 
tliem. If this is done, it will be seen that they are rounded, 
and of a roughly oval shape. Indeed they are quite like the 
pelrbles which may be picked up in a brook or on the sea- 
shore, and it is because the rock consists of a collection of 
different bits of rocks gathered together into one place that it 
is called a conglomerate (Lat, con^ together ; glomerare, to 
* Latin^?vzH^(!?« = ag^ain. 



•Conglomerate made of black 
flini-pebbles. From a specimen be- 
longing to HAL Geological Survey 
(f; natural size). 
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gather into heaps). Strike one with a hammer and it will 
break up like a bit of stone, or like a beach pebble. 

Matrix. — Now look at the stuff which biifds the pcbble.s 
together, using a lens for the purpose if you cannot see it well 
without. It will be seen to be a miniature conglomerate, inadi; 
also of rounded bits of rock^ just like the large ]jebble.s in 
shape and appearance, but of smaller size. If you have chosen 
a bit of soft conglomerate you can break up this watrix in your 
fingers, or with gentle blows of a hammer on a stec‘1 jjlate. 
using no more force than is just necessary to separate grain 
from grain. 

Pour water over the powder in a cup, wasTi it round and 
round, and then pour off the muddy water. Wash again and 
again in this way until the water runs off clear, to get rid of 
mud and fine sand, and then examine the re.siduc with a 
microscope. If the matrix does not powder up satisfactorily 
in this way, put it into some dilute hydrochloric acid and 
warm it slightly. It will prob- 
ably fall to pieces and can thetii 
be vvashed with water and treated 
as before. If this method fails, 
you had better try another speci- 
men of conglomerate. 

Sand -grains.- -A little of 
the washed residue should now 
be taken, spread while wet on 
a glass slide, and examined with 
the microscope, using a low 
power (i inch or 3 inch, pre- 
ferably the latter). The tiny 
pebbles shown in h'ig. 3, which 
will now be seen, are clearly miniature copies of the' larg(t 
ones. They are usually well rounded, but most of them are 
clear and colourless like bits of glass. In addition, other 
kinds of grains will probably be present, some rlerir and 
transparent but of various colours, brown, green, or yellow, 
others turbid and cloudy. The chief difference hetwcxai these 
grains and larger pebbles is that each consists of a single, 
simple substance, whereas the larger pebbles arc bits of rock, 
and thus are generally composite and made of several sub- 
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stances united together. It is likely that smaller and smaller 
grains will be present, these being rougher in outline and less 
rounded than tlfe larger ones. 

Origin of Conglomerate. — Thus we learn that a con- 
glomerate is a collection of pebbles packed together in stuff, 
conveniently called the malr/x, 
which holds them together, and 
is itself a collection of minute 
pebbles. Searching about for 
anything which is at all like a 
conglomerate in appearance, we 
may come across some workmen 
making concrete. They take 
peblrtles and sand from a river 
bed, a sea -beach, or a gravel Fig. 4.-A pi.ce of concrete, p 
pit, mix them up with slaked 

lime or cement, and water, and then leave the mass to set. 
The lime and sand set into a solid mass, very like the matrix 
of the conglomerate, and bind the pebbles together into an 
artificial conglomerate (Fig. 4). We might therefore be in- 
clined to guess that a conglomerate has been made by nature 
in a similar way ; by taking pebbles and sand from a sea-shore, 
mi xing them together, 
and then binding them 
fast by something 
which : acts like. , the 
lime in the concrete. 

Q-ranite. — Now 
take a piece of granite 
like that shown in 
Fig. 5. : Its composi- 
tion is not quite so 
obvious at first sight, 
and it is a good thing 
to have a piece with 
one polished face, and 
the rest cleanly frac- 
tured. In most granites will be seen large pieces of white or 
pink stuff (P) ; these you may at first be tempted to call 
pebbles. On looking more closely these are seen to be. of 



b'lG. s-— A slab of Dartraooi: granite. P =porphyritic 
crystals of felspar; 1'’ = smaller crystals of felspar; 
M -liex.'igi:)ii<il crystals of mica; Q = crystiilline 
qu.wtz natur.al size). 
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an oblong shape, not rounded, and their sides are parallel. 
If their ends are carefully e,xamined one, or sometimes both, 
will be seen to end in a sort of roof. They are, therefore, 
not pebbles, but they have a definite shape of Iheir own (s(^e 
Fig. 6). Now strike one of them gently 
with a hammer, or, better still, examine it 
carefully with a lens where it has been 
broken in fracturing the rock. It has not 
broken irregularly as glass would, but it 
shows little glittering parallel faces, each 
one of which is quite flat. That is to say', 
there is a kind of grain running through it, 
and it breaks more easily along these faces 
than elsewhere, just as wood split.s best 
Fig. 6.-Crystal of or- along the grain. 
tiiocia.se felspar. a= Orystals. — We can, however, compare 

pinacoid face; / = this Stuff better With Something else than 
gj" faces; ^=basal sugar-candy and 

look at it carefully. You will see that it loo 
is made up of bits which have flat sides and ends. The 
different bits are somewhat like one another in shape. Where 
it is broken you will see many little glittering faces on looking 
at it with a lens. Now, sugar-candy is simply pure sugar in 
what is called the crystallised form. Each shape that you see 
is a crystal, f and each cry'stal has a way of breaking which is 
like that of the other sugar crystals. 

Felspar. — The pink bodies in the granite are also crystals, 
because they have a definite shape of their own, and also a 
peculiar kind of gi-ain inside them which is manifested \vhen 
you try to break them. But there is one great difference 
between the pink or white crystals in granite and those of 
sugai'. The latter dissolve in the mouth or when placed in a 
vessel of water, the former never do so. This properly is 
called solubility, and we can tell that the sugar is still present 
in the water by its sweet taste. In order to have a convenient 
name to use we will call the pink, oblong, shining -faced 
crystals in the granite, crystals of felspar.^ 

Mica. — Next look at the matrix vs\ which the big crystals 
are embedded. First you will probably notice white or pink 
^ Qx. krystaUos=\z&. ^ ^^ Q^xxxxxifeldspat=^^ 
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felspar crystals, in character like the big ones, but smaller in 
size (Fig. 5 ) F)- Neglect these for awhile. Then on holding 
the bit of granite up to the light you will see very bright 
shining surfaces (Fig. 5, M). These are either silvery white 
in colour or else black, with perhaps a 
slightly bronzy look. Look at a number 
of these, one after another, and you are 
pretty sure at last to find one which 
is six-sided in shape like Fig. 7. Hav- 
ing found one you will probably see Fiu- ?•— A crystal of mica, 
others, and will realise that there is a 
general tendency for this substance to 
take this shape. Apply the point of a knife very carefully 
below one of them, and you will be able to split off a little 
six-sided plate, and will then see another shining beneath it. 
This again may be split off, and so on, so far as it is 
practicalile. This substance is evidently a little six-sided 
column built of plates, one above another, like that shown 
in Fig. 7. It too is clearly a crystal, but it has a different 
shape from the felspar ; it also splits up more readily, and in a 
different direction. If you could get it out of the granite 
whole it would look like Fig. 7, a squat hexagonal column, with 
the “grain” parallel to its base, so that it splits up in that 
direction. Here we have a second crystal, with a shape and 
structure of its own ; something again quite different in every 
way from the rounded rock pebbles in the conglomerate. 
These crystals, whether black or white, may be called mica?- 
Quai'tz.-— -To find out what acts as matrix to the crystals 
of felspar and mica and binds tbem together, we need rather 
closer examination still, and if possible on a polished surface 
of granite. Study with the lens wall show you that there is a 
substance looking like glass which fills up all the interstices, 
as if the crystals had been placed in molten glass which 
had afterwards solidified around and among them (Fig. 5, (.}). 
This is not easy to make out in powdered granite, though it 
can ahvays be seen with a strong lens on a fractured or 
polished surfttce of it It is better, however, to have a thin, 
transparent slide cut so that you can study it with a microscope 
(1 inch or 2 inch powmr) (Fig, 8). You will then be able to 
1 Lat.»?/ri?=t glisten. 
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Fig. 8. — Microscopic section of gran- 
ite. Q = quartz ; felspar is cloudy, 
and mica dark (magnified about 6 
times). 


see the slightly turbid felspar with its crystalline outlines, 
the brown mica, the water -like third substance (Q), quartz, 
filling the spaces between, as shown in Fig. 8. For tlie 
time being we may call tliis 
third substance quarts^ and we 
shall learn something more about 
it later on. 

Contrasts. — N ow contrast 
what yon know about granite 
with what you know about con- 
glomerate. In conglomerate you 
have bits of broken rock rounded 
into pebbles, 'fhe pebbles may 
be bits of granite or any other 
rock, and they must liave been 
broken off other blocks of rock 
and then rounded into pelililes. 
On the other hand, in granite you 
have two kinds of crystals with 
their edges sharp and unharmed. They can never have been 
broken or damaged before being embedded in their matrix. 
The pebbles of a conglomerate, like those of a sea-beach, may 
have been broken from cliffs and pounded up by the waves 
till they were rounded. The crystals in the granite are more 
likely to have grown where they are found, in the same kind 
of way as crj'stals can be artificially formed. Crystals of 

sugar- candy are made by dissolving sugar in writer and 
letting the water slowly evaporate or disappear as vapour or 
steam, when the sugar is left behind in crystals. Tliis sug- 
gests to us that the crystals in granite may liaie formed from 
some kind of solution like this. Whether that is tlie case or 
not, the presence of crystals not damaged or broken indicates 
that they have gro'W7t as crystals at the spot where lln-y are 
found, while the pebbles of the conglomerate show iininistak- 
ably that some other rock must have existed first, ami tliat 
it was broken to bits and made into pebbles wliich were 
afterwards fastened together. 

Granite seems to have been formed by one single pi'oces.s- -- 
crystallisation j conglomerate by a twofold process — rocks 
must first have been formed^ secondly, In'oken to pieces 
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and their fragments fastened together. For this reason it will 
be well to call granite a cr-ystalline rock, and conglomerate a 
fragmental or dastic ^ or derivative rock, because it is made 
of fragments broken and derived from other rocks. 

Dolerite. — This distinction between the two rocks is a 
very important one, and many other rocks belonging to each 
of the two divisions can be found. 

Take a bit of dolerite'^ for example 

granite, so that it is not easy to 
make out its crystals, but in a 
iriicTOSC 

quite clear and transparent ; (3) 
opaque, squarish, or diamond- 

shaped pieces, or crystals, of a p.o. 9._Microscopic section of opWtic 
black substance known as mag- dolerite. 0= olivine ; felspar, light 
netite ; and (4) another kind of needles; augite, half-tone; mag- 
crystal, called augite, which is dkmetert'S ® 

clear and transparent, and acts 

as a matrix to bind the others together. It is at first difficult 
to distinguish betw-een the felspar and the augite, so that micro- 
scopes for studying rocks are adapted with an instrument called 
a polariscope. The effect of the use of this instrument is, in 
a thin slide, to bring out the augite in brilliant colours while 
the felspar appears in drab and grey tints. The felspar crystals 
will now be seen embedded in augite as shown in Fig. 9. 

Crystalline Substances.-— In dealing with most of these 
crystals we have recognised that they have a definite shape 
of their own, and when that shape is present we can easily 
determine that a substance is a crystal. But if the crystal is 
broken, or for any other reason not perfect in shape, we can 
still find out by proper means that it is a part of a crystal. 
To d(j this most conveniently we must use a ■polmiscope. 
The two parts of the polariscope are crossed in such a way 
that no light comes through the microscope ; in other words, 
1 Gr. r/iTr A— breaking. - Gr. ifoA/w = deceptive. 




' Fig. g. — Microscopic section of opiiitic 
dolerite. 0= olivine ; felspar, light 
■ : needles; augite, half-tone; mag- 

netite, , black (magnified about 6 
diameters, {). 
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the field of it is dark. If a broken bit of a crystal is now 
placed on the stage and rotated it will be found that it appears 
light in certain positions and dai'k in others.^- This projjeny 
belongs exclusively to bits of crystals and not to otlica- things. 
It is true that certain crystals lack the power to do this, Init 
such crystals need not trouble us at present. It is owing to 
the fact that the minute particles of which a crystal consists 
are arranged or built together according to a definite plan 
that they acquire this peculiarity, and the outside shape of tin- 
crystal is merely a result of this definite building plan ; just as 
the shape and style of a house is the consequence of tlie plan 
adopted in putting the bricks or stones tog-ether in its different 
parts. And from the inspection of the ruins of a fallen building 
it is often possible to gain a very clear idea what the style and 
character of the building originally were ; to say what was the 
class of the rnasom-y, the thickness of the walls, and the style 
of its architecture. So the polariscope not only enables us to 
recognise a fragment as part of a crystal, but 
also to say what kind of a crystal tlie original 
was and what shape it had. 

N ow, going back to our study of granite, 
we shall find that its matrix, which we have 
called quartz, is crystalline in though 

not in shape. It has endeavoured to build 
itself into cry-staLs, but has not succeeded in 
acquiring its crystalline shape. Elsewhere, we 
can find this substance in the form of crystals, 
and when we do so their shape is that given 
in Fig. I o, six-sided columns like the rnicri, 
but roofed over wdth a six-sided pyramid at 
one or both ends. It does not posses.s the 
property of cleavage, which causes the mica 
to split so easily, and felspar much less easily, 
into thin plates. It has not succeeded in at- 
taining its proper shape in granite, because the mira and 
felspar had crystallised first, and the quartz coming la.st could 
only squeeze into the irregular spaces between the other 
crystals. The same is the case with the augite of the doleritc. 

Sandstone. — Sandstone furnishes us with a second e.xampk; 

Lat, siruossl build. 



Fig. 10.— Crystal of 
quartz. / = prism 
faces ; c = pyra- 
mid faces. 
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of a fragmental rock, A soft sandstone can be broken up like 
conglomerate, but it contains no big pebbles. It is rather like 
the 'matrix of thft conglomerate. It should be gently powdered 
and washed with water in the same way; if deepb^ coloured it 
must be warmed in dilute hydrochloric acid. The grains 
obtained will be found to be rounded, glassy, and clear. A 
microscopic slide of sandstone 
(Fig. ii) shows these grains 
embedded in a still finer-grained 
matrix. Looking at the grains 
with a microscope it will be 
seen that they are in character 
very like the quartz matrix of 
granite. Further, the polari- 
scope shows that they are crys- 
talline in structure. They are, 
in fact, bits of broken quartz 
crystal, and if we could break 
up quartz crystals and give the 
fragments a. round shape we 
could imitate a sandstone in the 
same way as concrete imitates conglomerate. We need not, 
however, break up actual crystals of quartz; the irregular 
grains of quartz in granite would do just as well, because 
they are crystalline in structure ; and if we could destroy the 
felspar and mica in that rock and then pound up and round 
the quartz we should have what we require. Something of 
this soi't is done in nature, for along the sea-shore we find 
abundance of sand which, when wvashed, if necessary with 
acid, and examined under the microscope, is quite undis- 
tinguishable from that in sandstone. In both sandstone 
and sea-sand we frequently see sparkling spangles of mica 
which, like the quartz, may have been derived from the 
smashing up of granite. 

Crystalline and Fragmental Rooks. — Dole rite then 
is a crystalline rock like granite, made of crystals and crystal- 
line substances which have formed on the spot. Sandstone 
is a clastic rock like conglomerate but on a smaller scale. It 
too might have been made of fragments broken from other 
rocks. There is, however this difference, that conglomerate 



Fig. II. — Microscopic .section of sand- 
stone from Spilshy, Lincolnshire 
(about 6 diameters, {). 
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is made of fragments of rock^ pebbles which are recognisable 
as bits of granite, slate, limestone, sandstone, or other rocks, 
while sandstone is made of bits broken out from the crystals or 
crystalline particles, which are found to make up the 1:)ulk of 
other rocks. When a piece of granite is broken into large frag- 
ments each one will be composite, a bit of granite. But if 
one fragment be broken finer and finer it will at last part into 
its separate ingredients, quartz, felspar, and mica. Thus the 
grains in sandstone nray represent the breaking up of peijbles 
into their ultimate particles. 

The perfect or imperfect crystals found in nature, like 
quartz, felspar, mica, and augite are called minerals^ and each 
kind has a definite composition of its own as well as a definite 
external shape and internal structure. Each mineral is a 
definite chemical compound, containing usually two or more of 
the seventy or so simple substances or elements which the 
chemist tells us the whole earth is made of. Quartz consists 
of two elements, silicon and oxygen, united into a chemical 
compound known as silica ; calciie, which occurs in limestone, 
of three elements, calcium, carbon, and o.xygen, united to form 
a cohipound known as carbonate of lime ; mica of four ele- 
ments, silicon and oxygen, com- 
bined with the metals aluminium 
and potassium; and felspar ahso 
of at least four, silicon and o.xy- 
gen, combined with aluminium 
and either potassium, sodium, or 
calcium. 

Olay and Shale."*- — There 
are two more kinds of fragmental 
rock which must have a little 
attention— clays and limestones. 
Clays are soft, dull-looking rocks 
which can generally Ije waslual 
Fig. t2.-Mi-croseopic .section of shale, J^to particles bv * Water. A 
powder U ge„.rally rvhirh 
are arranged anyhow. in SOmC CascS Can be moulded 

like pottery clay. Tlie powder 
should be warmed in dilute hydrochloric acid and wvashed 
again in water (it will take some time to settle), and a pure 
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white clay like that fine sort used for china-making will be left 
behind. A microscopic slide shows that the clay contains 
extremely fine pfrticles of quartz embedded in a semi-opaque, 
granular substance, like that which forms the matrix of many 
sandstones (h ig. 12) ; this is what washes away from the sand- 
stone when it is pounded and washed in water. Clay and 
shale are finer-grained fragmental rocks, made of very fine 
quartz grit W’ith muddy matter or impure china-clay. The 
better and finer the clay the less the amount of grit in it. In 
nature we find similar clay on the sea-bed or at the mouths of 


Limestone is usually a harder rock, and some 
crystallitre like granite. A weathered example 
bits of shells or sea-lilies, or other things not 
to be found in the sea, sticking out of it (see Fig, 13). 
VVlien warmed in hydrochloric acid it is almost completely 
dissolved, leaving behind only a little sand or mud. If a 
microscopic slide of it be examined, traces of dead tinimals are 
minmon in it In a section of chalk, tiny shells made of a number 
of little globes stuck together can be seen (Fig. 244). In other 
traces of shells, bits of coral, and other organisms 
not yet be recognised (Fig. 14), are seen in abund- 


Microscopic section of 
containing . foramini- 
Intlia (magnified about 
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ance ; of them, and small fragments bi'oken from them, the bulk 
of the limestone is composed. Limestone is therefore a clastic 
rock, not made of fragments broken from other rocks, but 
in the majority of instances of fragments of animals such as 
live on tlie sea-bed. A bit of shell will be found to dissolve as 
completely in hydrochloric acid as the limestone does, so that 
the composition of the limestone is not the same as that of 
sands and clays, but it is what we should expect if the rock 
were made out of the remains of marine animals. 


Recapitulation 

In this chapter we have learnt that there are two great classes of 
rocks : Those like conglomerate, sandstone, clay, and shale, which are 
made out of bits broken from some rock which existed before ; these 
are the clastic or derivative rocks ; And those which, like granite 
and dolerite, are made up of unbroken crystals whicli must have grown 
where they are found, as their edges are quite undamaged and 
unbroken ; these are the crystalline rocks. 

The clastic rocks may be made of fragments of any kind of rock or 
of any kind of mineral, but the mineral fragments are generally broken 
and rounded bits of crystals^ such as quartz, felspar, mica, etc. The 
crystalline rocks may be made of few or many minerals which are all 
perfect crystals, or else they have a crystalline siruclure, and have 
only been prevented by lack of room from acquiring their proper 
crystalline s/iajbe. Common minerals in such rocks are quartz, felspar, 
mica, augite, olivine, and magnetite. 

Crystals are j-ecognised by their shape, cleavage, and action on 
polarised light, tests which depend on the fact tliat the inner building 
of the crystal corresponds with the external shape. 

Limestone differs from the other clastic rocks in that it is made of 
bits broken from the hard parts of animals or plants. 


Questions on Chapter II 

1. Describe carefully the different constituents of a conglomerate 
and a sandstone. How may these rocks be analysed ? 

2. What are sand-grains? Compare them with the grains of a 
sandstone. 

3. Describe the appearance, shape, and condition of tlie three chief 
constituents of granite. 

4. Compare and contrast granite with conglomerate. 



QUESTIONS 


5. What is the difference between a mineral and a rock ? Give 
some examples of each. (1S77.) 

6. Compare arid contrast dolerite with sandstone. 

7. What are crystalline substances? Give examples. 

8. Point out the chief differences between clastic and crystalline 
rocks. To what are these differences likely to be due ? 

9. Describe shale and limestone. 



CHAPTER in 


STUDY OF ROCKS OUT OF DOORS 


A Quarry and its Structures. — We must now go out of 
doors and look at the rocks like those we have been studying 



Fir.. 15. — Cliff beneath Arriross Castle, Fife.shire. Carltonifemns saiiii.stones .S, 
shales Sh., coal C; to show bedding, lamination, and undercutting by the sea. 
(After a photograph by Mr. A. S. Reid : copyright.) 


indoors. The rock specimens came from some quarry, culling, 
or other opening into the earth’s crust where the rock undtn- 
the soil was to be seen. Fig. i 5 gives some idea of the kind of 
thing which can genei’ally be seen in a clifl^ or in a qnarr\', in 


CHAP, in STRATIFICATION AND LAMINATION 


a clastic rock. The most obvious feature is that the rock is 
traversed by straight cracks or planes of division, as though 
sawn through in^several directions. Some of these cracks are 


seen to be parallel to others, so that they can be classified 
into separate sets, each set having one dominant direction (see 
Fig. 86, p. 1 14). On looking a little closer, we shall usually be 
struck by one set in paiticular, which may be quite horizontal, 
or else inclined at an angle to the horizon. The face of the 
quan-y should now be more closely examined, and the rock will 
be seen to be banded parallel to this direction. One band will 
be a little coarser in grain than another (Fig. 15, S), or it will 
be slightly or even markedly different in colour. There may 
be a greater difference than this, for one band may consist of 
shale (Fig. 1 5; bh.), another of sand, a third of conglomerate, and 
perhaps a fourth of coal (Fig. 15, C). It is unusual to find all 
these varieties in one pit, but two or more may frequently be seen. 

Stratification. — Clastic rocks tend to occur in plates 
lying parallel to one another, like a pile of sandwiches, or of 
sheets of paper of different colours. These plates may be a few 
inches thick or a few feet (Fig. 15), even in some cases hun- 
dreds of feet, but fragmental rocks almost invariably have this 
arrangement. For this reason they are called stratified or 
bedded rocks (Lat. siratuin^ meaning strewn out), and the indi- 
vidual seams are called beds or strata (regular strata). If a 


bed of conglomerate is present, 
the greatest length of the pebbles 
will be found to be parallel to 
the direction in which the bed is 
lying. (See Figs. 18, 28, 50, 
60, 61, 66, 86, 227, 287,) 

. Lamination. — In most 
sands and clays, and even in 
some pebldy rocks, each bed is 
made of thin leaves (see Fig. 
15, Sh. and S), which are called 
lamime (Lat. /(-fw/wz, a plate), 
and are sometimes of extreme 



thinness, so that in shales as Breidden, Shropshire (about “)• 


many as a hundred may be found 


in the thickness of an inch. If a specimen be broken off, it 
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will probably split under the blade of a knife into these thin 
plates. Occasionally the laminse do not differ perceptibly from 
one another in character, but they merely sj^lit readily apart 
(see Fig. 98). Moi'e usually, however, they differ slightly in 
depth of tint or in colour, in coarseness of grain, or in the 
materials of which the different layers are made up. This 
is very conspicuous on examining a section of a laminated rock 


jedding in Trsassic s.T.ndstone, Hilbre I.skn(l, Cheshire. (After 
photograph by Mr. C. A. Defieux : copyright.) 


the microscope (Fig. r6). In other words, the laminte 
merely diminutive strata enclosed within the larger ones. 
Regular and Irregular Bedding. — Generally the lamime 
run parallel to the larger strata, and the latter are bounded 
above and below by parallel faces (Fig. 15). Tlie bedding is 
said to be regular (see Fig. 86). When the strata are 
coarse-grained, especially in sandstones and conglomerates, 
oblique lamination occurs, and the individual lamina; though 
roughly parallel to one another are not parallel to the upper and 
lower surfaces of the larger bed in which they are contained, 
nor are they necessarily parallel to the laminm in the next bed 
above or below. This is illustrated in Fig. 17. If this 
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structure is not to be seen in the quarry, it may generally be 
found in any neighbouring gravel pit. When the lamination 
is oblique a rocl? is usually false-bedded^ that is, the strata are 
not plates, but thin out in one or more directions, and are 
shaped like wedges or lenses. (See Fig. 17.) 

Unstra, tilled and Intrusive Bocks. — If quarries in a 
B 


Fig. iB.— ClifT of chalk, with layers of flints (A), covered by lava-flows of basalt (7); 
both pierced by a dyke of dolerite (B), which is columnar in the upper portion, 
(.•tfter a photogrtiph by Mr. R. Welch : copyright.) 


crystalline rock like granite or dolerite be available, they 
should be studied next. These rocks will also be found to be 
traversed by cracks, some of which may occur in parallel sets ; 
but as a rule nothing Avhatever corresponding to lamination or 
stratification will be found. The crystalline rocks are iinslrati- 
fed. If the contact of crj^stalline and fragmental rocks can 
be seen, it should be attentively studied. The crystalline rock 
will be found to be in a mass, and it will thnist itself irregularly 
into the fragmental rock, as if it had been pushed or squirted 
into it. The diagram (Fig. 18) shows the occurrence of a 
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mass of black dolerite (B) in contact with bedded white chalk. 
It has clearly pushed itself right through the chalk ; it Ijreaks 
across its layers, injects little tongues or vein'll into it, and is 
found to bake and harden the chalk where it comes into con- 
tact with it. Clearly the dolerite has come there after the 
chalk was formed as strata; in other words, it is intrtinve 
into it. This is the general character of crystalline rocks. 
They are intrusive into the fragmental series, or into one 
another. (See also Figs. 1 1 1, 122, 12 3.) 

Clastic rocks occur in regular or irregular strata ; crystalline 
rocks in ii'regalar unstratified masses often seen to be intrusive 
into clastic rocks after the latter were formed and consoli- 
dated. 

Fossils. — -On splitting fragmental rocks along the planes 
of lamination fossils ^ may often be 
found lying on the planes. These 
are generally present in limestones 
and clays, frequently in sandstones, 
but more rarely in conglomerates. 
The fossils may be shells, sea- 
lilies (Fig. 13), sea-urchins (see 
Fig. 142), bones or teeth of fish 
or other animals, bits of sea-mats 
and the like, or traces of leaves 
(see Fig. 207), bark (see Fig, 208), 
or stems of plants (see Fig. 210). 
Each of these is not altogether 
unlike something living at the pre- 
sent day, such as may be .seen 
figured in books of natural history. Further, the bulk of 
them are animals that live in water — generally in tire sea (l‘'ig. 
19) ; or plant remains, which may have Ircon washed into the 
sea or a lake. Now these fossils may sometimes be found in 
successive lamime one above another, and they indicate, not 
that the sea was there just once, but that it was tlrcne again 
and again, or rather that it stayed there for a long period, 
while generation after generation of animals lived and died. 
If sand or mud were being slowly deposited in a lake or the 
sea, the animals living in the w^ater above, or those washed in 
^ Lat. /mwf—dugup. 



Fig. ig.—A piece of fossiliferous 
fissile limestone (about J). 
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by rivers, would drop to the bottom when dead, and be buried 
tip by the sand or mud as it accumulated. 

Unfossiliferous Rocks. — It may be instructive, though 
it will not enrich the collection, to search in the crystalline 
rocks for fossils. None whatever will be found, for, as they are 
tin stratified, these rocks are also unfossiliferous, and we may 
search without finding a trace of an organism. This con- 
stitutes another important distinction between crystalline and 
fragmental rocks. 

Summary. — It is now time to review some of the im- 
portant facts we have gathered. We find that fragmental 
rocks, in the materials of which they are made, recall familiar 
objects of the sea-shore and the river-bed. We have con- 
glomerates of beach- or river -pebbles, sandstones like the 
sea-shore sand or that of a river-bed, clays like the sea-beds, 
or that in the flood-plain, or at the mouth of a river, and lime^ 
stones made entirely out of the relics of creatures such as live 
in the sea. 

Again, we find these rocks in sheets like the present beds 
of pebbles, sand, mud, or ooze met with on the sea-floor ; and 
in each of these rocks we find fossils such as are to be seen on 
the sea-shore to-day, scarce amongst the pebbles, occasionally 
occurring in the sandstones, and frequently seen in clays, as 
they are of common occurrence on those parts of the sea-bed 
where mud is nowadays being carried down. Further, we have 
limestone entirely made up of fossils and their fragments, as 
we have shell banks, beds of ooze, and piles of organisms on 
the sea-bed. Hie conclusion we must inevitably come to is 
that the chief types of fragmental rocks are likely to have been 
formed by the same agencies as are nowadays making pebble 
beaches, sand shores, mud fiats, and sea-bottoms. The pebbles, 
sand, and mud, wa.shed out from the land and deposited in 
gi-eat Ixxlies of water like seas and lakes with organisms living 
in them, present to us materials like the conglomerates, sand- 
stonc.s, clays, and limestones, lying in flat sheets just as they 
are found in the solid earth crust. It only requires that they 
should lie solidified and then lifted up above the water to make 
such sediments into the rocks of our quarries and cuttings. 

When we turn to the crystalline rocks all is different. 
Crystals undisturbed and unbroken make up the bulk of these 
nS 
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rocks. Their constituents cannot be water-borne, the}'' contain 
no fossils, their arrangement has none of the character', of 
sediments. Their injection into other rocks suggests that tliey 
have come up in a fluid state from below, and their crystalline 
character links them with the lavas which flow from volcanoes. 
This material forces its way out from the inside of the earth 
in red-hot molten masses, which slowly solidify and crystallise 
as they do so. Some of the characters we can tfl)scr\e in 
them suggest those of the crystalline rocks. It is possible 
that crystalline rocks have come up red-hot and molten from 
inside the earth, and that as they cooled they developed the 
crystals of minerals we find in them. This will account for 
their freedom from fossils, the absence of stratification, and 
their massive and intrusive character. 

Derivation of Clastic from Orysta,lline Rocks. — , 
Further, the material of these crystalline rocks when broken 
up and ground down will provide the stuff required for making 
some, at least, of the types of fragmental rocks. These may 
be in large part of secondary origin, and derived by breaking 
up from crystalline rocks originally. We have next to see 
whether there is any such breaking up going on at the present 
day in nature, and whether it results in the formation of any- 
thing like the materials which build up fragmental rocks. 

Recapitulation 

On studying the different kinds of rocks in the field, in quarries, 
cliffs, cuttings, and the like, the distinction into two classes is found to 
be maintained. Clastic rocks are bedded or stratified, laminakd, and 
fossiliferous. Crystalline rocks are imbedded {imsfratifed) ami 
unfossiliferous, and they occur in irregular masses, which arc often 
thrust intrusively into others, whether bedded or unstratified. 

Stratifuatian means that the rock is made of great slieet.s resting 
on one another, each one differing from its neighhour in colour, 
composition, or structure, or else divided from it by a parting plane. 
The rock often splits into thin leaves, laminm, which may be parallel 
to the greater planes (regular lamination) or not (irregular lamination 
and false-bedding). The laminae differ from one another like miniature 
strata, or they are due to a ‘‘gram” in the rock resulting from the 
occurrence of flattened constituents arranged parallel to each otlicr. 

The constituents of many clastic rocks have certainly been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from crystalline rocks. 
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Questions on Chatter III 

1. Describe the structures found in a quarry of clastic rock and 
contrast them with those found in a quarry in crystalline rock. 

2. What are stratification, lamination, and false-bedding ? Draw 
diagrams to illustrate each. 

-j. What i.s commonly understood in geology by a stratum or bed ? 
(1882.) 

4. What are fossils ? In what class of rocks do they occur ? 

5. What evidence is there that clastic rocks may have been derived 
from crystalline rocks? 

6. Tabulate the chief differences and resemblances between clastic 
and crystalline rocks. 



CHAPTER IV 



WEAR AND TEAR OF ROCKS BY THE WEATHER 
AND SPRINGS 


Wear and Tear. — In the last two chapters it was sliown 
the material of which sandstone is made iniyhl be derived 


from granite if the rock could be broken 
stituent particles smashed and rounded, put logellic 
fastened into a hard stone ; we have now to see if 
done by any natural agencies. If we were to visit a granite 
trict like the Cheviots, Mount Son-e! in Leicestershire, or Hey 
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in Devon (see Fig. 20), we should find the granite bi-oken up 
into separate blocks, and the sides of the hills strewn with 
them, while in tire beds of the streams we should see rounded 
lumps and pebbles of the same rock. 

Disintegration. — Again in some granite districts, like 
Dartmoor, we should find the surface of the hard granite so, 
much softened that it could be dug out with a spade, while the 
streams are milky in aspect from the amount of fine clay which 
they carry from the granite. At the same time, near the 
bottom of a stream we should find the water pushing along 
sand-grains which, on e.xamination, would look like bits of the 
quartz from the granite, and this indeed they are. Thus 
granite is found to be undergoing a twofold process, being 
broken up into separate recognisable particles, and being 
softened into something very like clay. 

Transportation. — Streams when in flood carry along with 
them not only mud and sand from granite, but from all other 
rocks, and if you take a glass of water from one you can 
easily satisfy yourself that this is the case. Wash the water 
round and round, and then pour it off rapidly into a second 
tumbler ; a little sandy sediment will remain in the first glass. 
Next let the water in the second tumbler stand for a few hours ; 
the water will gradually clear, and at last a considerable 
deposit will be found at the bottom ; if the water be cautiously 
poured off, this will harden and dry like mud. 

If you listen to a stream in flood you will hear that pebbles 
are rattling against the bottom as they are swept along in the 
water ; this is more easily realised at the sea-side, where every 
wave that breaks on the shore may be seen to pick up pebbles 
from the beach and to hurl them forward and drag them back 
again. 

Deposition. — Once more, if you follow a stream down 
towards the sea you will find its banks made of gravel, .shingle, 
and pc'bl.iles, just like those in the shallows and reaches of the 
river itself ; these have been deposited by the river at one 
time (see Fig. 54). At the mouth of the river, or along the 
sea-shore, banks of gravel and flats of mud can be seen, and 
if you pick up a handful of the sand and examine it carefully 
you will see that it is quite like that in a bit of sandstone, if 
you can imagine it to be softened and its cement removed (see 
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Fig. so)- Indeed, one of the experiments in the second 
chapter has shown how sandstone can be again reduced to 
the same state as the sand of these banks, ka the same way 
the material of the clay flats is quite like softened clay rock.s 
or shales. 

Thus it is clear that we must look to the places where rocks 
like granite are being broken up by the weather, and follow 
them down towards the sea if we wish to see how hard 
crystalline rocks can be made into something approaching to 
clay rocks and sandstones. We will therefore endeavour to 
find out what happens where granites, or indeed any other 
rocks, are being denuded^ that is, acted upon by the weather, 
streams, and the sea, and we shall see that this will lead us to 
a complete understanding of the origin of the great group of 
fragmental or clastic I'ocks. Dcnudatioti takes place either 
above sea-level, when it is called suhacrial^ or below it, when 
it is called szdnnarme. 

The Work of the Weather 

Frost. — Wherever a rock is exposed to weather in temper- 
ate or arctic climates, the bare 
scars and cliffs are more or less 
buried in sharp-edged chips, 
split off the parent mass of 
bare rock ; these heaps are 
called screes or taluses (Fig. 
2 1 ). After a spell of frost new 
chips are always to be found, 
and the nature of the I’ock and 
an examination of its structure 
show that the chips have been 
split off the cliff above by frost 
Most rocks are cut up by small 
Fig. 21.— Scree of edged fragments of fisSUreS (joints as’ they are 
rock falling from the Niischenstock in called), often tOO Small to bc 
Swit/trLind. small for 

water to penetrate into (see 
Fig. 25). Now it is well known that in freeing, water 
A Lat. tf«=down, 
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expands in volume so much that nine cubic inches of water 
turn into about ten of ice. The force developed by this 
expansion is sO piowerful that it is practically irresistible, and 
strong steel bombs, filled to the brim with water and closed 
with a screw-stopper, may be burst when the water freezes in 
a cold winter night. The same force comes into play when 
the water is in rock-crevices ; their sides are forced apart, and 
the joints extended farther and deeper. Another and another 
frost carries the work still deeper, just like driving a steel 
wedge into the fissure, until at last the rock is broken along 
the line, and a piece wedged off, which falls away and is 
added to the scree below. This work goes steadily on 
every winter in temperate latitudes, and at every frost in high 
latitudes and altitudes, so that screes are always being added 
to. 

The Downhill Path. — On w^alking up a scree you will 
find that the rocks, being just at the angle of rest, are always 
in an unstable position and give way under your feet, rattling 
down the hillside, and sometimes carrying the unwary climber 
away with them. For this reason climbers are not averse 
to descending screes, though they much dislike ascending 
them. Without the intervention of a climber, however, the 
weight of new rock-fragments always being added to the top 
of the screes puts them into continual movement, and they 
are always slowly travelling down the hillsides, and their com- 
ponent fragments slip down and down the slope until they 
reach the bottom, and at last fall into the stream there. Their 
future course will be traced later on. 

Disintegration.- — But we have not yet quite fully realised 
the action of frost. Many rocks are porous or spongy, and 
absorb a certain amount of water into the spaces between their 
grains, into the cement, or into any decomposed and porous 
minerals contained in the rock. This water freezes in like 
manner, and has the effect of pushing apart the constituent frag- 
ments or crystals. When the ice thaws there is nothing to force 
these back again, and the rock remains in a loose condition, with 
its constitution undermined by the forcing apart of its particles. 
Such rocks are found to be friable and disinteg7~ated^ at their 
surface, and will even crumble when rubbed with the finger, 
^ La 5= asunder, a whole. 
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This outer crust of particles scales off from time to time, and 
contributes to the screes and any other material accumulating 
on the slopes, which, in its turn, will all find flits way down to 
the streams, and thence be carried away as grit and mud. 
Granite used for building in Canada must be protected with 
waterproof varnish to stop disintegration by frost, and even in 
our own climate, where frosts are so much less severe, porous 
rocks do not stand well in buildings in wintry weather. 

The decay and slipping of railway- and road-cuttings and 
embankments, the splitting of bricks, waterpipes, and water- 
bottles, the disintegration of roads and garden paths, the 
splitting of paving stones and breaking up of walls, are all 
familiar examples of the work of the frost-wedge ; while the 
sharp edges of cliffs and the peaked outline of mountain 
summits and ridges are the forms left l>ehind in outstanding 
rocks, whose fragments are being chipped away by its action. 

G-ravitation. — Directly a piece of rock is loosened by 
frost, gravitation comes into play, and drags the loosened 
fragments down to a lower level. Every bit of loosened 
rock situated on a slope has a tendency to find its way down 
to a lower level. The smaller fragments drop into the inter- 
stices between the larger ones and make their way down the 
hill. The whole scree itself is in an unstable position, and any 
additional loading above by the dropping of new fragments, or 
any removal of support by washing away fragments below (in a 
way which will be shortly explained), will set the whole into slow 
motion, and all the fragments will travel gradually downwards 
to a lower level, and eventually reach the valley-bottom. 

Heat a.nd Cold. — The work of disintegration is not con- 
fined to regions of frost and tbaw. In hot countries especially, 
but to some extent everywhere, the mere alternation of heat 
and cold has a somewhat similar effect. All rock constituents 
expand when heated and contract when cooled, and the amount 
of expansion and contraction in different minerals varies 
considerably. Thus, to take an example, a rock comjjosed of 
quartz, felspar, and rhica, or one of sand-grains and cement, will 
have each of its constituents expanding and contracting at a 
different rate, so that they will tend to tear one another apart. 
The outside of such rocks becomes converted into a loo,se 
disintegrated crust, which easily breaks down and begins its 
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(lownliill journey. The altern<ate wetting and drying of a rock 
by rain and sunshine has a similar but rather less effect. 

Wind.. — -Wind is the next agent to step in and deal with 
disintegrated I'ock. It is but rarely that the wind alone can 
move large stones, but any loose material like dust and sand is 
easily picked up and swept along by it. This we were once 
familiar with on dusty roads, and the same thing may be seen 
in broad stretches of sand left by the tide. The sand is blown 
about, and aggregates into the heaps known as sand-hills or 


sometimes produces a ripple-mark in the 
p. 76), and the lamina; in dunes frequently 
The wind easily acts on the disintegrated crust 
due to fro.st or to alternations of high and 
low tenij)crature, blows it away, and deposits it eventually at a 
somewhat lower level than it started from, thus aiding in the 
solid rocks, the bringing of their constituents to 
of the Sahara or 
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tlie Great Basin of Noi'tli America, sand-storms are well known 
and dreaded, owing to the amount of sand svvept along by 
the wind. The result is seen on the desert loonders ot Egypt, 
whei'e outstanding stones, monoliths, and temples have been 
polished and worn by the sand 
blown against them. Cleopatra’s 
Needle, when it came to this 
country, was well polislied only on 
the side which had not been em- 
bedded in the sand of the desert. 
The sand-grains themselves suffer 
by the process, and get all their 
sharp edges knocked off, becom- 
ing worn, smaller, and beautifully 
rounded in consequence. They 
are not buoyed up much in the 
air, and feel the full brunt ol 
friction and impact, so that grains 
even as small as ^^0 diameter become rounded by 

wind (Fig. 23). 

This natural process is imitated artificially in the sand-blast ; 
in this sand is blown by a jet of steam against the surface of 
glass, which can be ground by this means into any desired 
pattern ; the sand has to be renewed from time to time, for it 
becomes less angular and loses its cutting edges in the process, 
just as it does in nature. 

Rain. — Next we have to consider the action of rain. Rain 
and hail form, as it were, an arming for the wind as it beats 
against disintegrated rock, and help not only to batter it 
to pieces, but by lubricating it and making it more slippery 
enable it to pass downwards more easily. Gently >vashing over 
the surface of loose rock and soil, rain drives it slowly to a 
lower level, or at any rate enables each individual particle 
of it to settle down in a direction which is almost invariably 
downhill. This is the mechanical action of rain, and its 
action on deep masses of soft rock is seen in the production 
of earth-pillars. Any hard ihass of stone in the soft material 
acts as an umbrella, and while the bulk of the softer material 
is swept away, the portions so protected remain for a time, and 
thus stand out, above the parts which are washed away, in the 



Fig. 23.— Grains of wind-worn sand 
(magnified about lo diameters, VO- 
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form of pillars, each capped by a stone (Fig. 34). After a while 
the rain, drifted by the wind, cuts under the stone in one direction 
or other, weaktns the pillar, and brings its capital down, to 
become in turn the capital of a second pillar, while the first, 
deprived of its umbrella, is gradually washed away by each 
successive shower. 



Cheinical Action. — -The mechanical action of rain is 
however small compared with its chemical action, which is 
of vast importance and far-reaching in its effects. If water 
is poured upon salt the effect is to wash it aAvay gradually. 
The water which has passed over the salt is not turbid as 
if it bad washed over clay, but quite clear, and it is only 
by the taste that we know it has taken some of the salt up 
into itself, or dissolved it. Water is capable of dissolving 
many of the things occurring in the earth’s crust in the same 
way; indeed most substances soluble in plain water have 
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already been washed out of those parts of the earth’s crust 
to which rain ever reaches, and have found rest in the sea. 
Beds of rock-salt are found, however, in parts c^,f Britain (Wor- 
cestershire and Cheshire), and when rain-water gains access 
to them it conies back to the surface as a brine spring, laden 
with salt in solution, and tasting like sea-water. 

Rain-water as it falls is, however, never pure ; it is still 
“soft” water although it has taken up many things from the 
atmosphei'e, and in particular has dissolved a large quantity 
of the two atmospheric gases, carbonic acid and oxygen. 
Carbonic acid dissolved in water turns it into a powerful 
solvent, making it behave like a weak acid, just as lemon juice 
or vinegar would do. 

Disintegration. — Limestone, chiefly made up of that 
compound of calcium, carbon, and oxygen, which chemists call 
carbonate of lime, is only slightly soluble in pure water, but is 
taken up readily by that which is acidified with carbonic acid. 
All springs in chalk and limestone districts (Surrey, Derby- 
shire, Somerset) hold in solution much carbonate of lime, 
and the water is “ hard ” in consequence. Limestones are 
rarely quite pure ; they usually contain sand-grains or mud 
mixed with the carbonate of lime, and when the latter is dis- 
solved the former are left behind, as they are insoluble, forming 
masses of sand, or clay, or the disintegrated rock known as 
rotten-stone. Many sandstones have a cement of carbonate of 
lime, and the solution of the cement by carbonated rain-water 
reduces the rock again to a mere heap of unconsolidated sand. 
Carbonates of iron and of magnesia are similarl)'' dissolved, .'ind 
thus a large series of rocks is more or less affected by rain- 
water. 

Decomposition. — But acidified water can do more than 
effect simple solution ; it can bring about the decomposition of 
minerals into simpler compounds, some of which :i.re readily 
soluble. Indeed there are few minerals which are not attackerl 
thus, felspar, augite, hornblende, and mica, all suffering in this 
way, and it is well known that granite often has its felspar 
softened and changed when exposed to rain for .a long period. 

What takes place is somewhat as follows : — The felspar of 
granite is a compound of two substances known respectively as 
silicate of potash and silicate of alumina. The first of these is 
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a compound of potash and silica, the second of alumina and 
silica. I'he effect of carbonated water is to break down the 
link between tlA; two compounds and decompose one of them, 
the silicate of ])otash, converting it into carbonate of potash, 
which is soluble in water, and is carried away by it in solution; 
tbe silica formerly united with the potash being left behind. 
The change may be represented thus — 


l='ot:is!i and 

(iiart)onic Acid 


Potash and Carbonic .-Vcid 
(Carbonate of Pota.sh) ■ 




Silica 

Alumina and 

Water 


Alumina, Silica, and Water 

Silica 


(Hydrated Silicate of Alumina) 

(Felspar) 



(Kaolin or Chinn -clayi 


Thus in the end there is little left of the hard crystal of 
felspar e.Kcept a mass of silicate of alumina united with water 
(hydrated), which occupies about the same space as the original 
felspar. This is onlyanother namefor pure clay,-^aoA>/, or china- 
clay, and thus the place of the felspar in granite is taken by a 
substitute of clay. The result is easy to see. If the mortar 
between the bricks of a house were to become soft, the walls 
would soon crumble down and the house would fall. Precisely 
the same happens with the granite. Bound up into a solid 
mass by hard, resisting felspar, the rock is intensely durable, 
but with its binding felspar converted into clay it readily 
washes away. E'very passing shower removes some of the 
china-clay, leaving behind a spongy mass of quartz and mica, 
on which storms and frost can act with great ease, crumbling 
the rock down and washing the hard constituents away. We 
shall follow their future career a little later on. 

Nf)t only granites, but rocks which contain pebbles of 
granite and pebbles or grains of any other felspar-bearing 
j-ock, will be similarly attacked. There are other rocks which 
contain a felspar rather different in composition from the one 
just described. The felspar of dolerite, for instance, is chiefly 
made of two silicates- — silicate of lime and silicate of alumina. 
Carbonated rain-water acts on it in an analogous way, in 
that the silicate of alumina is left behind as clay. The silicate 
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of lime is converted into carbonate, and washed away in solution 
by other rain-water bearing carbonic acid. 

Salts in Solution. — The water that ruf»s off the chief 
kinds of crystalline rocks obtains in this manner carbonates 
of potash, soda, and lime in solution, and these substances are 
invariably found to be present in stream, river, and sea water. 
Silica is also obtained from felspars, as shown above in the case 
of granite. By similar means and from other minerals salts 
of iron and magnesia are obtained. They are generally present 
in natural water. We also see from these examples the means Iry 
which a crystalline rock is made to break up into its constitu- 
ent mineral particles, and w'hy the finer grains in sandstones 
are usually not bits of mixed rocks, but broken bits of individual 
minerals. 

Action of Spi'ings 

Solution. — Rain-water which is so active at the surface 
loses little of its power when it makes its way underground. 
If rocks are penetrated by cracks, or if they are open in 
texture, they are called pervious^ or porous^ and rain-water 
slowly sinks downwards through them. When the water meets 
a rock which has not these qualities, an impertneable ^ layer or 
mass, it runs downward along the junction, and if its journey 
along the band of rock brings it to the surface again, it issues as 
a spring,^ The water of such springs is always found to be 
laden with matter derived from the rocks traversed. Spring- 
waters in limestone districts are “hard” and charged with 
carbonate of lime ; where there is much iron in the rocks, with 
carbonate of iron ; and in regions of crystalline I'ocks, with 
carbonates of potash, soda, and lime, usually accompanied by 
silica. These have been dissolved by the water from the sides 
of the cracks it traverses, or from the body of the rock which it 
permeates. In limestone districts, like Western Ireland and 
about Ingleborough and in Derbyshire, the cracks become 
widened out into deep fissures (Fig. 25), so much so that all the 
rain and streams in such a district are swallowed up by them 
(see Fig. 301), and traveT along in underground caves, issuing 
as rivers lower down. Where water percolates through the 
mass of the rock the same vvork is done as at the surface, 
^ Lat. through,. = a way. 

“ Lat, = to pass through, “See page 326. 
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jaiiioriLl". Jire chnn|,^ed and partly dissolved, and the rock ihrouyh- 
out becomes converted into a loose, friable mass. This is the 
reasuJt tlifit tlij^ action of the weather extends so deep down 
into a mass of granite as in Devon and in Cornwall ; and why 
great mabses of sandstone sometimes have their cement, 



Grange, Lancashire. (From a photograph by Mr. G. Bingley : copyright.) 

carbonate of lime, entirely removed, and become reconverted 
into loose sjind. 

Depo.sit. — Under certain circumstances, however, the action 
of s[)nngs is different; coming to the surface it is common 
for s]n‘ing3 in limestone districts to deposit some of their car- 
bonate of lime. This is because the carbonic acid is able to 
esi^ajic into the air, and the carbonate of lime is no longer 
soluble in water deprived of acid. Petrifying' springs, which 
dcjjosit carbonate of lime on twigs, birds’ nests, and other 
objects placed in them, are examples of this action. 

Where springs have formed large open fissures, or caves, by 
underground solution, a similar action takes place, and the 
dripping of water through fissures gradually builds up hanging 
stalactites of carbonate of lime. As each drop of water hangs 
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for a moment on the roof of the cave, a little of its carbonic 
acid escapes, and a small quantity of its carbonate of lime is 
rendered insoluble and deposited as a tiny ripg. Drop after 
drop follows, and gradually the ring is converted into a tube 
which is lengthened and strengthened until an icicle-like stalac- 
tite results. The residual water splashes on to the floor of the 
cave, and deposits more carbonate of lime there as a stalag- 



I’lG. 26. — Stahictites nnd stalagmites in Clapham Cave, VoiUshire. (Frum a 
photograph liy ilr. 0. Fowler, published in Siniinona's Physios^rajihy fi»- 
by Macmillan and Co.) 

mite, which grows higher and higher until it reaches the stalac- 
tite and joins it to form a pillar. This is shown in Fig. 26. 

Petrifying Springs. — Many calcareous springs, on reach- 
ing the surface of the ground, deposit large quantities of 
carbonate of lime, making great deposits of wliat is called 
if light and spongy, travertine, if compact and sufficiently 
stony to be useful as a building stone. If the evaporation of 
water, or the escape of its gases, reducing its solvent power, 
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takes place underground instead of above it, the deposit will 
be found as a lining to the cracks traversed, forming veins of 
spar (see page 532) ; or it may take place while permeating 
the mass of a porous rock, and then the crystalline deposit 
will form between the grains of the rock and bind it together 
into a solid mass (see page 89). Some of the sandstones that 
we examined in Chapter II. have a cement which has been 
made in this way. 

Recapitulation 

In many places rocks, both crystalline and clastic, can be seen 
undergoing destruction and change. Their minerals become softened 
and alterecl, they are broken into fragments, the fragments are rounded 
and worn, and these fragments, which are pebbles, sand-grains, and 
mud, are laid doum in sea-beds and on the flanks of rivers. 

This process is known denudation, and the agents to which it is 
due belong to two main classes — subaerial, those working above sea- 
level, and submarine, those working below it. 

The weather is one of the principal agencies occupied in this work. 
Frost and the alternation of heat and cold fracture rocks along their 
joints and between their grains, reducing them to piles of fragments 
on which jp’avitation comes into play, dragging them to a lower level. 
Wind and rain aid, the former wearing the smaller fragments away, 
the latter carrying them downhill. 

Blit the chief action of rain is as a chemical agent dissolving and 
decomposing rocks and minerals by the action of the acids, chiefly 
carbonic acid, which it always contains. Most minerals give way 
under this action, and especially Wie. felspars in granite, which are 
reduced to a soft mass of china-clay by the operation. 

Spring-water carries this rvork deep down into the earth, bringing 
up dissolved matter and often depositing some of it at the surface. 


Questions ON Chapter IV 

1 . Give instance.s to show that rocks are now undergoing change. 

2. What becomes of the relics of these changed rocks ? 

3. What do you understand by the term denudation ? (O and C.) 

4. Give evidence of the action of subaerial denudation. (0 and C.) 

5. By what .agencies is^ the weathering or disintegration of rocks 
effected ? (iSSi.) 

6. Explain the action of frost as a denuding agent. 

7. Why are mountain-peaks steep, and why do screes occur on 
the slopes? , 
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8. What is the effect of the alternation of heat and cold on 
crystalline rocks ? 

9. Describe blown sand. How would you recognise grains of 
such sand in sandstone? (1893.) 

10. What are “earth-pillars,” and how are they formed ? 

11. Show clearly the action of carbonated rain-water on a granite. 
What becomes of each of the products of disintegration ? 

12 . What are “ stalactites ” and “stalagmites”? How have they 

been formed ? (1881.) 

13. Why are caverns common in many lime.stone district.^? 

(1877.) 




CHAPTER V 


WEAR AND TEAR BY RIVERS AND GLACIERS 
Streams and Rivers 

Biills. — We must now follow the course of the rain-water which 
flows over the surface of the ground in rills, streams, or rivers. 
The rain-water which falls on a lane during a heavy shower 
should be watched : The water flows steadily downhill, increas- 
ing in volume from the fresh rain as it goes, until it has 
gathered strength and volume enough to form a distinct rill, 
which, in its turn, flows on, being joined by other rills, 
and getting larger and larger until a small stream is made. 
The rushing water will gather up sticks and straws, fine mud, 
and even coarse sand, washing them along in its course, and by 
sweeping them away it hollow's out its course a little. The water 
from a second shower will be likely to follow the same course, 
carrying still more sand and mud, and further deepening its 
channel, and, if such a thing were allowed by the road- menders, 
a little valley-system would in course of time be started by 
the carrying away of the loose, disintegrated dust and mud of 
the road. In nature exactly the same thing occurs ; rills join 
one another to form a stream, other tributary streams add 
their quota, springs pour in their water, and eventually the union 
of all the streams forms a large torrent or a river, the water of 
which will carry two classes of substances — the matter dissolved 
by rain and springs, and the mud, sand, and even pebbles 
washed in by the water as it rushes over disintegrated rock. 

Transport. — In Cornwall, where the granite has been 
disintegrated by rain and springs, water is used for 
washing away the weakened granite. It is forced to 
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flow over the loose material, and at once becomes milky by 
taking up the fine particles of loose clay into which the felspar 
has been converted. If its speed is great eno;,igh it breaks up 
the rest of the rock, now so much loosened ; and tiny pieces of 
quartz and mica will be carried away and deposited when the 
water is allowed to stand. In the works the milky fluid is 
passed through “pits,” “drags,” and “micas,” to get rid of 
quartz and mica by settlement before passing into the later 
tanks, where the extremely fine white clay used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain is alone deposited after long standing. 

Streams in a granite district do precisely the same work. 
When flowing very slowly they merely take up fine clay, but as 
the velocity and volume increase, the rest of the disintegrated 
rock is broken up, and quartz and mica carried off. The 
carrying away of these things leaves the stream a hollow to run 
in, which is always being deepened by the same process. If a 
glass of water be taken from such a stream and allowed to 
stand for a few seconds, and then the milky-looking fluid be 
poured out into a second glass, it will be found that the heavier 
particles of quartz and mica will be deposited in the first glass, 
while the second will have to stand several hours before all the 
clay is deposited, and if the water is kept in slight motion it 
will never settle at all. This shows that the quartz and mica, 
being larger and heavier, are less easily carried, while the clay 
is much more easily carried, as it remains mixed up with the 
water so long. The latter state is spoken of as xuspeitsion^ 
and almost all streams will be found to carry fine particles of 
mud in suspension. The mud is always tending to fall slowly 
downward, but it is always being forced up again by the 
motion of the water. If the stream is’ very slow the quartz 
is not carried in the same way; it is pushed or rolled along 
the bottom as the water moves. But most streams move quite 
fast enougli to carry fine sand or broken quartz in suspcnswjt, 
and at such a rate they can also push and roll small pelflfles 
along their bed. If the velocity of the stream reaches two 
miles an hour, fragments of stone as big as an egg can be 
rolled along the bottom. This velocity is exceeded by most 
streams, and by nearly all of them when in flood ; and the 
floors of such streams are covered with a clean gravel made of 
pebbles rounded by rolling along. 




over the bed of the valley they knock against each other and 
against the bed of the stream, tending to break away each 
other’s edges, and to gel gradually worn down into the 
rounded jrebbles which can be picked out of any 
I'he fragments form the arming of the stream, and are 
it as graving tools to deepen and wear away the bottom 
illey. But like all tools they become blunted by use, 
ir angles and corners are worn, away by concussion 
Lion. The bits broken off go to make smaller pebbles, 


of its val 
and theii 
and fricti 
sand-gra' 


EROSION AND TRANSPORT 


Rolling and Oarving. — Near its source a .stream often 
flows down steep, bare, rocky slopes, with great velocity. The 
activity of frost Is conspicuous here, and from crags and cliffs 
above the stream blocks of stone are constantly falling, or 
travelling down the screes, into it (see Fig. 21). Thus there is 
a plentiful supply of sharp-edged chips of rock, and the stream 
is generally powerful enough to sweep them along. Rolling 
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of the bit of rock which is broken down, and the pebbles them- 
selves become rounder and smaller the farther we follow the 
stream down the valley. «■ 

Mud and sand carried in suspension do not suffer much 
from friction and impact, as they are cushioned round by 
water ; but if the stream moves so slowly that they are rolled 
along the bed, they must suffer like the pebbles. As a matter 
of fact it is found that fragments of sand less than jV of an 
inch in diameter suffer very little, and are almost as sharp- 
edged when they reach the sea as when they started on their 
journey. If a stream comes from a district of disintegrated 
granite, the mica will mostly be carried in suspension, but the 
quartz, which is derived in irregular crystalline bits from the 
parent granite, is, at any rate in its larger pieces, broken up, 
worn and rounded, until it passes into the round bits of clear 
crystalline quartz which we call sand-grains. 

One of the functions of a stream in denudation is therefore 
to make rock -fragments into pebbles, and the larger bits of 
minerals, especially quartz, into rounded sand-grains. In 
doing this it carves its course into a valley, either scoring 
directly downwards by means of the pebbles, or swirling 
them round and round in eddies, and so carving out “pot- 
holes” like that shown in Fig. 27. 

Gravel. — It has been shown above that the material which 
a stream can carry depends largely upon its velocity. Now, 
as we trace it lower down the valley, its velocity varies from 
point to point, and even from side to side, but on the wliole 
it tends to diminish, so that while at one part it may be able 
to carry all its load, at another it may be compelled to drop 
some of it. Thus we find banks of gravel and even sand here 
and there in the river’s course, which block it up to some 
extent, and are only partially cleared away by floods, when 
the river is full of srviftly-flowing waten The heavier material 
is dropped first, then the finer, and lastly the sand and mud. 
Most rivers, however, are able during their floods to carry all 
the material furnished by their feeders, so that it all eventually 
makes its way to the sea. It is only that some of it is 
temporarily or locally deposited, and again picked up and 
moved on a stage farther down. Nor is this all ; for another 
source of supply provides the rivers with new materials even 
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\yhen they reach flatter, soil-covered land. This action must 
now be studied. 


Soil-Making 

Subsoil. — The disintegrating action of frost, wind, and 
rain is by no means confined to high altitudes and to baie 



Fig. z8. — Conversion of rock (R) into subsoil (S) and soil (S'), near Welshpool. 

(Drawn from a photograph.) 

rock-surfaces, but it goes on, in and below the soil of flatter 
lands. Water gets into rock-crevices and between the grains 
of porous rocks, and on freezing splits and disintegrates them ; 
it even breaks again and again fragments already detached by 
it. Carbonated rain-water sinks into the rock, and, removing 
the cement and soluble minerals, leaves it disintegrated. Thus 
the rocks become covered over with a layer of broken and 
disintegrated fragments which, as a rule, get smaller as we 
go farther away from the rock-floor. This layer is called the 
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subsoil (S) ; it may be seen between the soil (S') and rock (R) 
in any quarry, and is illustrated by the diagram, Fig. 28. 

Organisms.-- -The penetration by roots and rootlets of 
living vegetation, and the action of acids derived from dead 
vegetation, disintegrate the rock fragments still further, and 
furnish a still larger supply of small particles, which become 
mixed with leaves, twigs, and rootlets. This mixture forms 
the soil, in which earth-worms contribute still further work. 
They pass much of the soil through their bodies, extracting 
nutriment from the organic portion of it, and rejecting the 
rest in a comminuted state, so that it is readily acted upon by 
rain both chemically and mechanically. 

Downhill Movement. — Now all soils on the sides of 
valleys are resting on a slope, and their finer particles are 
always tending to slip downhill. Old worm - ljurrows, the 
holes left by decaying roots and grass, those made by ral.)bits, 
ants, moles, or any other burrowing animals, when deseited 
will tend to collapse downhill ; and, of the soil brought up and de- 
posited by them, a larger portion of each heap will be washed 
by rain in a downhill than in an uphill direction. Indeed, 
movement of any sort in the soil will tend downhill, and the 
goal of it all will be the bottom of the valley, towards which it 
will creep steadily downward ; there the stream is at work as a 
scavenger, clearing away all the fragments as they arc fed into it. 

Scavenging. — Although denudation is not so obvious in 



Fig. 29. — To show the successive stages in the opening out of a river gtjtge until a 
V-shaped valley is produced. 

cultivated and soil-clad valley-slopes it is quite as active here 
as elsewhere, and a idver is kept fully supplied with coarse and 
fine material, which it sweeps along, and uses to clear out and 
deepen its own bed. A river acting alone would m.ake a 
steep-sided valley like a saw-cut (Fig. 29, aba) through the 
rocks ; but with weathering and soil-making going on on both 
sides of it, the abrupt slope is softened down and made more 
and more gentle (£bi:, until it at last reaches so low 
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an angle that soil will no longer move down it. When this 
stage is reached the river is said to have reached its base- 
level ; it is pracftcally dead, and no further mechanical action 
can go on until, for some reason or other, the river begins to 
deepen its bed still further. 

Dissolved Matter. — It must not be forgotten that in 
addition to pebbles, sand, and mud, carried mechanically by 
the stream, every river contains dissolved matter — salts of 
lime, potash, soda, etc.— which it partly receives from rain and 
springs, and partly acquires for itself by flowing over beds of 
limestone or rocks containing other soluble ingredients. We 
cannot see this in the water*, but can demonstrate its presence 
by taking some of the water, filtering it, and boiling it away in 
a glass vessel or a clean kettle. A crust, generally white, will 
almost invariably be left behind when all the water has dis- 
appeared as steam. 

G-laciers 

Snow-fields and Glaciers. — A very important agent of 
erosion and transport is found in moving ice. The climate 
is cold both in high latitudes, and at high altitudes in lofty 
mountain ranges. In such regions the snow which falls 
in winter is too great in amount to be all cleared off by 
the sun’s heat in the summer, and so some of it remains un- 
melted all the year round, and goes on accumulating year 
after year, forming what is called a snow-field or nevi. The 
height above the sea at which this perpetual snow begins is 
greater in tropical than in temperate or Arctic regions. The 
snow-line in the Arctic regions comes down to the sea-level. 
In Norway it is 5 ooo feet ; in the Alps 8000 feet; and in the 
great mountains of Kenia and Kilimanjaro, in Africa, it is as 
high as 16,000 feet above sea-level. The snow piled up above 
the snow-line must be drained off in some way, and as it docs 
not all melt it escapes in the solid form. The snow at the 
bottom of the snow-fields becomes gradually converted into ice, 
partly by the pressure of the overlying snow and partly by the 
trickling down and freezing of water which has been melted 
by the sun at the surface. From the edge of the snow-masses 
long tongues of ice are pushed forward into the valleys. These 
are glaciers or ice rivers. Their relation to the ^z^z/Zwill 
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be seen in the accompanying map (Fig. 30). They are formed 
of clear blue ice. often broken up into tumultuous masses, cliffs, 
and seracs, and containing on their surface lines and heaps of 
stones which are called moraines. A line of pegs driven into 
the ice across a glacier shows that it moves downwards very 
slowly— not sliding in a solid mass, but flowing as treacle or 



Fig. 30. — Map of the Fiiicielen and Corner Glaciers to show snow-fields, and medial 
moraines where two glaciers meet and flow side by side. 

pitch would do, only much more slowly, swelling out where 
the channel is bi'oad, contracting in narrows, filling deep holes, 
and breaking to pieces where the angle of its bed increa.ses. 
The flow of a viscous substance may be studied by taking an 
oblong bo.v and tilting it up at an angle of 15 or 20 degrees ; 
melted cobbler’s wax is poured into the lower end and allowed 
to solidify. The bo.x is then placed with its bottom on a 
level table, and the wax will gradually flow down toward.s ihe 
f-omnlote its iourney. The 
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rate of movement in Alpine glaciers is very sIoav, being about 
one foot per day. 

Moraines. — The sides of the rocky valleys filled by 
glaciers undergo the same disintegration by frost and rain as 
other valleys, and these rocks give rise to heaps and screes 
of broken fragments. Instead of falling into a stream, and 
sinking to the bottom to be ground to pebbles, these blocks 
tumble on to the top of the ice, and as the glacier moves on, 
the whole of its sides become fringed with a line of detritus 
which is called a lateral nlorai 7 ^e. When two triljutary 
glaciers meet they do not mix together like two streams, Imt 
flow on side by side, and the right-hand moraine of one joins 
the left-hand of the other to form a continuous line of moraine 
down the middle of the united streams. This is called a 
7nedial jnorame (Figs. 31, 32). The stones thus carried down 
will not be worn or damaged, but will be as sliarp and angular 
after their glacier journey as if they had never been moved 
from the scree under the cliff. 


Many of these stones and blocks fall through fissures in the 



glacier (fig. 33), and so make their way to the bottom, where 
they are frozen into the ice and ground agaimsi the rock-bcd 
of the glaciers, with all the Aveight of the ice holding them 
down. They scoi-e their way into the rock beneath, grooving, 
scratching, or polishing it according' to their size and liardncss. 

trn7ic:nfirtf>rl StOIies ai'C 
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polished, striated, and grooved (Fig. 34), all their rough surfaces 
and some of their edges being ground off into fine sand or 
mud, which wiH be carried on by the ice itself, or by tlie 
streams which are continually 
flowing on, in, and under the 
ice, A vast amount of rock-flour 
or fine mud is thus prepared by 
the glacier which acts as a mill- 
stone. 

Terminal Moraines.— 

When the glacier reaches a warmer 
region on its downward journey 
it receives more and more heat 
from the sun, and melts away, 
getting gradually thinner, until 
at last its end is reached, and 
we find it giving birth to a river, 
which flows away and carries 
with it a vast amount of mud and 
stones derived from the glacier. 

At its end the glacier shoots down the material it has carried 


Glacier. To show diibris falling 
off the front to form a terminal 
moraine. 




Fig. 37. — Roche mou{oniu’e"^io^\iO\i smoothing and striation by ice, Capel Curig, 
Carnarvonshire. The scratching shows that the ice must have moved away 
from the observer. (From a photograph by Messrs. Williamson .and Wills, 
kindly lent by Mr. C. J. Watson : copyright.) 

is very characteristic of glacial actionj and old morainesj like 
that shown in Fig. 36, are commonly found in mountain dis- 
tricts. The solid, moving ice cannot sort out its material into 
coarser and finer grades as a stream does, but throws it all clown 
pell-mell in a mixed mass. This mixed material is not strati- 
fied or laminated as it would be if it had been deposited from 
transport by water (see page 71). Ice does not round il.s 
stones into i)ebble.s, but wears, polishes, and scratche.s one or 
two .sides of them, and the moraine rests- on an easily recog- 
nised surface, which is smoothed and polished (see frontis- 
piece), and then scratched and grooved in the direction in 
which the ice has moved (Fig. 37). Surfaces in the moraine 



SCRATCHED SURFACES AND ERRATICS 


itself are sometimes smoothed and striated. We can further 
recognise the action of ice in the large size of the transported 
fragments : sometimes blocks weighing hundreds of Ions may 
be seen on a glacier, and equally large blocks are found 
about terminal moraines ; they are called boulders or erratics. 
These and smaller blocks are often dropped in precarious 
positions when the ice melts, and as they are sometimes left 
perched on the flanks of a valley, they are spoken of as 


Fig. qS. — Ferched Wock in the Puss of Llanberis. (From a pliotugraph hy 
Mr Godfrey Bingley : copyright.) 

perched blocks (Fig. 38). Again, few traces of shells or any 
other o?-ganisms are found in glacial deposits. 

Ice-sheets.-— In the Arctic and Antarctic regions large areas 
are covered completely, except on their higher peaks, with con- 
fluent glaciers or ice-sheets. These move more rapidly than 
valley glaciers, averaging about 30 to 50 feet per day, and 
they travel over the country in the direction of its general 
slope, often across the smaller hills and valleys, and e\'erj, in 
some cases, going up instead of down the latter. The large 
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ice-masses which have been studied in Greenland exercise very 
great denuding effects, for their lower part is found to be loaded 
with stones and clay carried, as it were, in s'jspension in the 
ice. Such ice-sheets usually end in the sea, and there they 
break off into massive icebergs, which float away and carry 
their burden of detritus to be dropped over the sea-bed as the 
ice gradually melts. In this way large boulders may be carried 
very far from their origin and dropped amongst fine clays or 
other marine sediments. When a great iceberg strands on a 
submarine bank of clay or sand, so large a moving mass exer- 
cises great force before it is brought to rest, and this force is 
frequently found to have been employed in crushing and con- 
torting the sand or clay. Contortion is a common feature in 
certain deposits of glacial origin. Further work of floating ice 
will be considered in the next chapter. 

Recapitulation 

When rain gathers into streams it becomes not only a disintegi-ating 
but a transporting agent on a large scale. Its chief work i.s to carry 
downwards the supply of rock fragments given to it by gravitation, 
frost, wind, rain, and springs, but it uses these materials to came ont 
and deepen its own bed into a valley. The grave! and sand are 
blunted and worn down in the process until they become like the sand 
and pebbles found in sandstones and conglomerates. 

This work is not confined to bare surfaces of rock, but takes place 
under the covering of soil where disintegrating agents are in, full play. 
The soil produced by them is always on the move down slopes, and 
eventually it is scavenged away by rivers and streams. The conjoint 
action of streams with soil-making agents widens out the steep river- 
sides and sullen gorges into open, smiling, cultivated river-valleys. 

Glaciers in cold regions fulfil the same functions as rivers in warmer 
districts, but, instead of making rounded pebllles and sand, they carry 
angular or smoothed and scratched boulders, they striate and polish the 
rocks they move over, and instead of producing a laminated series of 
deposits they form .an irregular moraine with a pell-mell arrangoment 
of material. 

Questions on Chapter V 

I, What is meant in geology by the term denudation ? E.xplain 
briefly the general nature of the effects which are produced by it, 

{1S77.) 

- TT.... fUfippi- from rain-water? (1887.) 
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3. Trace the history of a fragment of stone from the time when it 
is broken off the parent rock until it falls into a rh^er, 

4. Explain the,^act that certain rivers and streams have petrifying 
properties. (O and C. ) 

5. What are soils ? Explain their origin. (tSSS.) 

6. How is veget.able soil produced ? (1884.) 

7. What is a glacier? Describe its formation, motion, and work. 
(O and C.) 

8. Explain how glaciers and icebergs are formed. What evidence 
is there of ice-action in Great Britain? (O and C.) 

9. Name the chief natural surface agencies now altering the con- 
figuration of Great Britain, and explain their action. By what other 
surface agencies has the same area been modified in tlie past : what 
traces do we find of these? (O and C.) 



CHAPTER VI 

MARINE DENUDATION-RATE OF WORK 
Tb.e Sea. 

The ultimate destination of all streams is the sea — a vast 
body of deep water, the bulk of which is still. The sea 
receives all the denuded matter brought down by rivers, and 
its shores are bordered by gravel beaches, sand banks, and 
mud flats, made of materials thus lirought down. But the sea 
itself is a great engine of destruction, doing most of its work 
at its margin, although some is effected by currents along its 
bottom, where that is not too deep. 

Weathering and Gravitation. — The mere fact that the 



Axrnouth, Devon. />=Lias clay ; Fig. agi.— Section of landslip on Antrim 
//*=:Greensand ; 4f'=Chalk, coast. B = Basalt; C= Chalk; Cl. s=Clay. 

sea cuts away the land in a way which will be immediately 
explained, so that its margins are often cliffs, brings into play 
a number of other agencies. Gravitation is at once felt when 
the cliffs are vertical or overhanging, or when the rocks rest in 
an unstable position, and fragments fall away from them. 
Rain rushes down the steep slopes and washes debris down. 
When the rocks are soft the rain mingles with them and forms 
mud-streams, such as may be seen in the Isle of Wight or the 
Norfolk coast, where the cliffs are made of clay and sand, 
flowing down the chines like glaciers of mud. The ends of 
these are easily attacked and -washed away by the sea. 

: „ „4. * 1 ,^ rliffc!. esneciallv 
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where hard, pei'ineable rocks rest on softer, impermeable 1 rocks. 
The springs and the waves sap away the softer rocks and 
render the hard ^nes above unstable, so that they tend to slide 
forward into the sea, forming landslips (Figs. 39a, 39(5). 
This is well seen on the coast of Antrim and at Axmouth. 
The harder rock -bands break and crush as they move, and 
when the mass reaches the sea it is disintegrated and falls an 
easy prey to the w'aves. 

"Wave Work, — -The sea has also great power over its 
coasts, because its surface is in constant movement by means 
of tides, waves, and currents, which chafe away the shores and 
erode its bed. Even during calm weather the waves which 
beat on the shore with each rise and fall of the tide effect 
much destruction ; but this power is increased a thousandfold 
when the surface of the sea is lashed into fury by a raging 
hurricane. Storm-waves have been known to rise to a height 
of 40 or 50 feet, in deep water; when they break in shallow 
water they become much higher, and the foam, and even the' 
pebbles, thrown by them are known to have reached heights 
of over 150 feet. The weight of such a mass of water as this, 
combined wdth the great velocity with which it rushes inland, 
often produces a pressure equal to about two tons on each 
square foot of exposed rock. Such waves act like a battering- 
ram or sledge-hammer on the cliffs, and tend to shatter them 
to pieces by dislodging great fragments. 

Air Work. — But this force acts at a disadvantage, owing 
to the fact that it is applied to the outside of the rock, backed 
up as that is by all the mass behind. A quarryman does not 
usually work at such a disadvantage as this. Either he gets 
behind the face of the rock by driving wedges into the cracks, 
or else he drills a hole and puts a blasting charge in it ; in both 
cases applying the power from the inside. The waves have a 
similar power in the use they make of air. Fissures and 
cracks in rocks are filled with air, usually at the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure ; but when a wave rushes forward and 
beats on a rock, its pressure drives the water into any fissures 
there may be, and forces the air out on the landward side il 
there is an escape for it in that direction. This is the cause 
of the blow - holes common near cliffs, where the air is 
Lat. im — not, ^er=:throvtgh, meo—J pass. 




Fig. 40. — W. St. Mary’s Island, on the Northurnherland coast ; showing demid 
tion along joints and bedding. (From a photograph by Mr. ti. Hinglej 
copyright.) 

through which it was driven in, it behaves like an e.vplosiv 
charge, and blows ofif pieces of rock along cracks or planes t 
weakness. The action is quite analogous to lilasting, in whic 
a great volume of gas is suddenly libei'ated inside a small spar 
in the rock. The sudden expansion forces the sides of ll 
rock apart and breaks it to pieces. The waves thus hollo 
out the rock about the level of the breakers, and break o 
blocks the shape of which (see Fig. 40) is ruled by th 
principal weakness-planes of the rock, whether joints, beddint 
or dykes (see also Fig. 88). 
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alternately driven in and sucked out again by the weaves. Bt 
if there be no escape for the air it is simply compressed uni 
its pressure is equal to that of the wave oiitside. The t\\ 
pressures for a moment balance one another ; then, as the wa\ 
I'etreats, the outward pressure is suddenly removed, and tliei 
is nothing to balance the great interior pressure. The a 
expands suddenly, and if it cannot readily escape by the fissui 
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looking at the foot of cliffs when the tide is low, there will be 
seen, close under the cliff, great blocks of rock with sharp 
angles and edge"*;, which have evidently only just been broken 
from the cliffs. Similar blocks occur a little nearer the edge of 
the sea, but they are rather smaller, and a little more rounded. 
Farther out again the blocks get smaller and smaller, and 
eventually they pass into shingle, at first coarse and then fine, 
graduating down into sand. These blocks have been broken 
from the cliffs by the weather, the weight of the waves, or the 
work of compressed air. The smaller ones are moved by 
every wave, the larger ones during storms — for it must be 
remembered that every stone loses about one-third of its weight 
when submerged in water, and is thus much more easily moved. 
As they are hurled against the cliffs they form a new and 
effective type of artillery, by which the cliffs are still further 
battered down, while they themselves become broken up and 
rounded by the process, until they are worn into pebbles like 
those of the shingle. The movement of the shingle batters 
the pebbles against one another until they become smaller and 
smaller and more and more rounded, while the tiny particles 
broken from them are washed farther out to form sand and 
mud. Wave action is more effective than rivers in rounding 
small sand-grains, on account of the fact that they are never 
allowed to rest, but are dragged and thrown to and fro by every 
tide until fine enough to be carried away in suspension. Not 
only are the large grains, over -A- of an inch in diameter, thus 
worn round, but grains even as small as Jg- of an inch in 
diameter may be perfectly rounded by wave action (see Fig. 3). 
A wide belt of shingle has the temporary effect of checking 
wave action, which is then expended on the pebbles ; but as 
the latter become smaller, others are washed down from the 
higher part of the beach to take their place, and new material 
is again derived from the cliffs thus laid bare. 

ice Work. — In cold climates the sea gains still further 
power from the masses of ice brought down by rivers, and more 
still when the edge of the sea itself freezes, or great bergs 
are brought down from glaciers or by cold currents. When 
ice is floating in water only about one-tenth of it is above 
water, the other nine -tenths being submerged, so that large 
masses become stranded even in fairly deep water. As they 
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sway about under the influence of tides, wind, and waves, they 
grind away and crush the deposits upon the sea-bed. When 
moved about by storms all kinds of ice strike and drag the 
shore-rocks to pieces and carry out the fragments into deeper 
water. Floating timber, wi'eckage, indeed anything that the 
sea can move, all aid in the work of destruction. 

Ourrents. — Marine currents resulting from many causes, 
and especially those due to the tides in narrow estuaries and 
straits, which are often very swift and violent, have great power 
in eroding sunken rocks, sand banks, coast-lines, stacks, and 
islands. But the chief function of currents is to take the fine 
sand and mud provided by sea and river denudation and carry 
them in suspension for great distances. The sediment gradu- 
ally sinks down to the sea-bed and is deposited over a large 
area, in company with sea-shells, bones of fish, plants drifted 
out by rivers, and relics of animals which swam or floated on 
the sea surface. Thus the material swept off the land, is carried 
a very long way and deposited over many hundreds of square 
miles of the sea-bed. The currents off the mouth of the 
Amazon carry out the red mud of that river for a distance of 
hundreds of miles, and the surface water is sometimes muddy 
300 miles from the river’s mouth. 

Rate of Work. — The rate of marine erosion depends on 
two main factors — the resistance of the rock and the efficiency 
of waves. The first depends on the hardness of the rock, its 
penetration by joints and other fissures ; also on its inclina- 
tion, if seawards landslips and rock-falls are more likely to 
occur. A very hard rock will w’ear away slowly unless it is 
fissured by joints, so that it breaks up and forms shingle. But 
the shingle will do less work if the rock is hard than if there 
are soft bands in it, while a soft rock will be rapidly worn by 
the waves ; It will, however, provide little shingle unless it is a 
clay with boulders in it, a chalk containing hard lumps of flint, 
or a soft rock interbedded with harder bands. A mixture of 
hard and soft rock wears away fastest of all. The other factor 
depends on the fi-equency of storms, the breadth of sea and 
sweep of the wind, the range of the tide, the direction of the 
coast with regard to the prevalent winds, and the presence or 
nf anv natural protective work, like headlands or reefs. 
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Examples. — To show that this work has a very real 
significance, an example or two may be taken from parts of the 
coast of England where the loss of land has been watched and 
measured. These instances will serve to show the methods 
adopted in making a quantitative estimate. 

Fig. 41 is a map of a strip of the coast of Yorkshire, south 



Fig. 41.— Portion of a map of the Yorkshire coast south of Bridlington Quay. 

The scale is about 3 inches to a mile. The outer line, marked Hilderthorpe Cliff. 

shows the coast of 1850 ; the inner dark line that of i8go. 

of Bridlington Quay. The map was drawn in 1S50. The 
innermost dark line is the coast -line surveyed in 1890, 
showing that the sea has advanced nearly loo yards in 
the northern part of Hilderthorpe Cliff in 40 years. Tire 
whole of the Holderness coast-line, 36 miles in length, from 
Flamborough Head to Spurn Point, made of soft clays and 
sands intermixed with blocks of stone, and acted upon by 
the high tides and stormy waves of the North Sea, is being 
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sliced off at an average rate of 2| yards annually, and 
the consequence is that many important towns and villages 
have been totally destroyed. Thus Ravensirar was so noted 
a place that Henry IV. landed there in 1399 ; but in spite of 
its importance as a rival seaport to Hull, all trace of it lias 
been swept away. Indeed the whole coast has lost a mile in 
breadth since the Norman Conquest, and many villages, such 
as Auburn, Hartburn, and Hyde, have completely disappeared. 

Again, a picture of Reculvers church in Kent, taken in 
1781, shows quite 100 yai'ds of land between the church and 
the sea ; while another, taken in 1 834, shows the church at the 
edge of the cliff. The coast near Eastbourne has lost between 
4 and s yards annually for the last i r o years. There are 
many places where the deposition of sediment causes the land 
to gain upon the sea ; but taking the whole map of England 
into account, the sea is gaining on 
the land far more than the land 
Q Upon the sea. 

Pinal Features. — The first 
action of the sea on a coast made 
G up of different classes of rocks inter- 
bedded together will be to eat away 
5 the softer rocks more rapidly than 
the harder I'ocks ; the former will be 
y. hollowed back into bays or gulfs, 
the latter stand out ns headlands. 
But when an outline of this sort is 
§ produced, the power of the waves 
will be concentrated on the head- 
Fig 42.~Map of Whitesand Bay, Jands, wdrich will HOW be attacked 
Pombroke. G=hara gabbro; • r . j n i 

i-hardgrit;/=flagstone; S ^Oth flanks, W'hllc 

-soft slate. ■ the soft beds will be protected Ijy 

the capes. Thus the total rate of 
erosion will be diminished, and both hard and soft rock will be 
M'orn back at the same i-ate. Whitesand Bay, in Pembroke- 
shire, and its protecting headlands, gives a very good example 
of this, as will be seen from the map (Fig, 42). 

When this state of equilibrium is reached the coast will be 
nared off evenly, and the sea will slowly and steadily advance 
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venes, destroy it completely. This is not all, for not only will 
the visible part of the land be worn down, but some of that 



F IG. i|3.— To show the advance of the sea, making a plain of marine 
denudation from a to a. 


which extends below the sea-level ; for the power of the waves 
is more or less felt even to as great a depth as i oo feet below 



Fig. 44.~Map oi Britain surrounded by its shelf of shallow water, a plain 
of marine denudation. 

the surfiice. The land will be mown down to about this 
depth, and round nearly all land-masses soundings show that 
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a shelf exists, occupying the position which the land once held 
before it was mown down by the waves (Fig. 44). This shelf 
is called a plam of 7 narine demtdation^ and h^re and there, on 
the land, traces of these old denuded plains may be found, 
planed down by the sea when it was higher, or the land lower, 
than it is at present. 

Bate of Denudation 

It will be interesting at this stage to get an idea of the rate 
of denudation effected by the sea, and by subaSrial agents which 
work above sea-level. From the preceding chapter it will 
have been gathered that the material borne by rivers sum- 
marises the total denudation effected on the stuface of the 
land, for they act as scavengers, and bring it all out to the sea. 
Therefore if we measure the mud, sand, pebbles, and dissolved 
matter brought to its mouth by a river, we can find out the 
total rate of the denudation effected by all agents in the area 
of its basin. 

Biver Work. — .Such an estimate has been made with 
regard to several important rivers, and the result is expressed 
as the length of time required by the river to lower the whole 
average area of its drainage basin i foot. 

The Mississippi lowers its basin r foot in 6000 years 

The Hoang-Ho ,, ,, 1464 ,> 

The Upper Ganges ,, ,, S16 ,, 

The Danube ,, ,, 6840 ,, 

The Rhone ,, „ 1524 ,, 

The Po „ _ „ 732 ,, 

Average of 6 rivers and of 3 European rivers about i foot in 3000 years. 

Taking the area of England as 51,000 scpiare miles, and the 
average mechanical subaerial denudation as i foot in 3000 years, 
this would yield about 474 million cubic feet of detritus a year. 

To the matter mechanically denuded must be added that 
dissolved by rain, springs, and streams, which is carried to the 
sea in solution by rivers. The English rivers lower then- 
basins I foot in 13,200 years by solution alone. 

Sea Work. — The denudation effected on the East Coast 
of England is probably in excess of the average because the 
-1- .-1... nnwei-fu! than 
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those on the West Coast. It is probably not incorrect to 
e.stimate that the whole English coast retreats at the rate of 
I foot a year. » Thus the 1800 miles of English coast-line 
averaging 50 feet in height will yield 475 million cubic feet of 
detritus annually, an amount about equal to that removed by 
subaerial mechanical denudation. 

Total Denudation. — ^The wear and tear of all agents 
together may therefore *be expressed as follows : — 

Rivers (mechanical), i foot in 3,000 years = 22 feet in 66,000 years 

,, (chemical), i „ 13,200 „ = 5 ,, ,, 

Sea, 1 ,, 3)000 ,, =22 ,, „ 

Total denudation , . 49 ,, ,, 

Thus England is being reduced in size at a rate equivalent 
to 49 feet in height in 66,000 years or i foot in 1350 years. 
Now the average height of the continent of Europe is 671 
feet and that of England is probably about the same. At the 
rate of denudation just given, both would be totally denuded 
away in less than a million years, unless there is some force 
acting in antagonism to denudation, restoring the balance of 
land and water by lifting up the land, or making new land by 
lifting the sea-bed. 


Recapitulation 

On abrupt sea-cliffs the weather, springs, rills, and gravitation have 
full play, while the sea-waves are able to tear them to pieces by their 
own weight, Ijy tlie action of compressed air, and by the movement of 
pebbles, wreckage, and ice. The cliffs are thus in retreat, more rapidly 
where the coast is stormy and made of soft rock, less rapidly where 
there are few storms and more shelter, or where the rocks are hard. 
The outline prcxluced by marine denudation protects the softer rocks 
in the bays by the survival of capes made of the harder beds, but the 
denuding action is thus concentrated on the harder rocks, and intensified 
by the supply of abundant shingle which acts as artillery. 

Eventually hard and soft rocks are mown down alike to form a 
plain of marine denudation \\k& that which occurs as a shelf round 
most of the continents. 

The rock broken from the cliffs is worn into rounded pebbles and 
shingle, and the smaller pieces broken off in the process make sand 
and mud. 

Careful observations of the retreat of coast-lines and the material 
carried by rivers show that the two agencies are equal in import- 
ance, and that the whole land of the globe is being lowered at an 
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average rate of about one foot in 1350 years. The whole European 
continent would at this rate disappear in 1,000,000 years unless there 
is some compensation in the form of upheaval. r 


Questions on Chapter VI 

1. How are landslips caused ? Mention two remarkable in.stanccs 
of such occurrences. (1889.) 

2. Write a short account of the action of the sea as a destructive 
agent, and state what phy.sical features result from a continuance of 
marine denudation. (O and C.) 

3. What use does the sea make of air to aid it in denudation ? 

4. What are the functions of shingle, ice, and wreckage in marine 
denudation ? 

5. Describe the action of the sea on a cliff consisting of chalk with 
layers of flint. What becomes of the material worn away? (1890.) 

6. What are pebbles ? How do you suppose they were formed ? 
(1883.) 

7. How do you account for the stones in most conglomerates being 
rounded? (1877.) 

8. Give examples of the rate of denudation by rivers and by the 
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ROCK-BUILDING 

In order to learn what becomes of the sand and mud swept off 
the land by rivers and the sea it will be well to take three 
tumblers of water : ' in one place a spoonful of coarse sand, in 
a second fine sand, and a third mud or modelling clay, dried 
and finely powdered. Stir each of them up thoroughly and 
then allow them to stand. The coarse sand, if free from fine 
ingredients, will settle very quickly, and leave the water quite 
clear ; the fine sand may take four or five seconds to settle to 
the bottom of the tumbler ; the very finest clay may take two 
or three days. Indeed a very slight movement will allow the 
last to remain suspended for a long period, while the others 
will settle very quickly as soon as the water begins to be 
appreciably still. 

The Building of a Delta 

Sorting. — It follows from this that if a stream gradually 
slackens in speed, the coarser materials will very tjuickly find 
their way to the bottom ; but the finer materials may be carried 
a very long way, and be spread over a great area before they 
are finally deposited. Thus moving water will sort its deposits : 
the coarser occurring where the water is moving briskly, the 
finer material only finding rest when visible movement has 
all but ceased. On a sea-bed we should expect to find coarse 
material near land, and finer and finer material farther out. 
The finer material would be spread over a much larger area 
than the coarse, because of the long time necessary for all the 
fine suspended matter to drop through the whole thickness of 
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slowly moving' -water ; thus much of it would be carried a very 
great distance before reaching the bottom. 

The phenomena of deposit can be well otudied where a 
great river, beai'ing vast quantities of suspended inaterial, 
reaches the sea and builds up what is called a delta, from its 
resemblance to the Greek letter (d) of that name. Tlie Nile 
delta is a characteristic example of this shape, being a great 
ti'iangle with the apex pointing up the river towards its source, 
and with the opposite base fronting the Mediteri'anean. 
Although a river drops a great deal of detritus in its valley, 
and particularly where it traverses a flood-plain near its mouth, 
it usually carries a great deal of matter out to sea. This con- 
sists of suspended mud with sand and pebbles rolled along the 
bed when the current is swift enough. 

A Skeleton Delta. — When the river reaches the sea 
its velocity is at once checked 
by mi.xing with a large body of 
still water, and as this takes 
place immediately opposite the 
mouth it is there that the 
coarser material is at once laid 
down, in the form of a bank, 
or bar across the rnoutli of the 
river (Fig. 45, d). The pres- 

PiG. 4S<~Theoretical map to show the of this obstruction caUSes 

formation oi a delta. The succes- . . , _ - 

sive branching pointsare^rjC-,^/, etc., IIVCT tO buiuch and floW 

and the lining of the course by coarse Oil each side of it aS tWO 
deposit is shown at 1. The coarser streams. These Streams will 
depths are shown bydots, the finer bordered by a 

new deposit for the following 
reason. So long as the stream is flowing between banks of land 
the transported matter cannot escape from it ; but when it is 
between banks of water anything which falls into the still 
water on either side will escape from the current and become 
piled up there. Thus rows of pebble and sand banks will 
form on either side {bb'). For a while the velocity of the 
stream will prevent any material falling in front to check its 
course, but after a while the force will . slacken again and 
another bank be formed in front, causing a second division 
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branch again and again (d) until the general slackening of 
velocity will stop the process, and by this time the bulk of the 
coarse material «vill have been deposited. 

Lamination. — -The finer matter, especially that brought 
down by floods, will spread over the general surface of the salt 
water much as it would flood the land, and this fine matter will 
drop down all over the area of the delta, especially where 
there is least movement between the branching streams 
with their skeleton banks. This will form an universal sheet 
of deposit over the whole area, its grain becoming finer 
fiirther away from the shore. Now it is commonly the case 
that rivers ai'e in flood in particular months or seasons, and it 
is at these times that they bring down their largest supplies of 
mud. The mud being disseminated in suspended form through 
a great quantity of water, and spread over a large area, 
many square miles of the bottom will receive the deposit 
of a particular flood, and over that area a thin coating 
of mud will be dropped, varying slightly in thickness from 
point to point, and on the whole diminishing very gradu- 
ally in thickness outwards from the shore. Suppose such a 
supply of mud to fonn a coat inch in thickness. Less mud, 
or perhaps none at all, may be laid down until the next floorl, 
so that the first coat will have had time to settle and harden a 
little before the next one comes in. The next flood may spread 
out another -L, of an inch, and in this way the delta will be 
built up of thin sheets, inch in thickness : And if we 
could obtain a piece of the sea-bed, containing all the mud laid 
down by a succession of floods, it would be made up of suc- 
cessive thin plates, not necessarily of equal thickness, each 
representing the history of a single flood. This is one way 
in rvhich Imnination is produced, and, in the case supposed, 
each lamina would cover a large area; in other words the 
lamination would be of a veiy regular character. 

Lamination may also result from different causes. The 
mud brought down by different tributaries may vary consider- 
ably, that of one being red, another grey, and another blue. 
If they are all in flood at once a mixed deposit will result, but 
in a great river like the Amazon or Mississippi first one and 
then another tributary will be in flood. Each will bring a 
supply of its own mud, and thus successive laminae will vary 
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in colour. Differences in composition may occur without 
marked difference in colour. One tributary may be denuding 
sandy, another clayey rocks, and a third chalk or limestone ; 
in this case the laminte will differ in composition. In the 
Nile delta, sand blown up by wind is deposited between the 
muds of successive floods, forming alternate laminie of coarser 
and finer grain at the top of the mud flat. Again, when tlie 
denuded particles are long , or flat in shape like mien, flakes 
they will settle down on their flat faces, giving rise to a kind of 
grain in the sediment, along which it easily splits. ^ 

Thus all the different types of lamination met with in rocks 
find their parallel in sediments, giving another link to the 
connexion between them and fragmental rocks. 

False-Bedding'. — The deposit of pebbles and coarse sand 



Fig. 46. — Section to show the formation of falae-beclding by currents, which 
are indicated by arrows. 

in the skeleton of the delta will be of a different character. 
Velocity must be fairly high to carry these coarse materials, 
and a slight checking in speed will cause the sudden deposit 
of a large quantity of them. They will thus tend to be dropped 
in heaps, the steepness of whose sides will increase accord- 
ing to the coarseness of the material of which they are com- 
posed. The velocity of a stream varies from time to time, and 
so matter deposited at one time may be partially removed at 
another, and the tops of these heaps maybe swept off and 
deposited on the sides of them in the fashion depicted in the 
illustration (Fig. 46). We may compare this work to the opera- 
tion of a workman depositing rubbish with a wheel-barrow. He 
throws the first load into a heap, and then wheels the next 
wheel-barrowful to the top of the heap, and shoots it down 
the side, and so on, building up a series of layers parallel to the 
side of his first heap. Precisely similar is the coarse deposit 
of a stream or current, ‘ The layers will not be parallel to the 
flat sea-bed or distributed over a large area like the laminae 
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tion will be parallel to their sloping sides. In this way false- 
bedding and oblique laniinaiion will be produced (see Fig. 17, 
p. 22). In a tidftl sea, where the material is swept backwards 
and forvvards by waves or currents, the inclination of layers will 
not be all one way, but the successive layers may cross one 
another at all angles, so that cross-bedding will be produced. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 46. 

The intermediate material, that is the finer sand and coarser 
mud, will have deposition structures intermediate in character 



Fig. 47. — Formation of stratification while the shore-line is stationary or rising. 

between the very coarse and very fine, and will be sometimes 
irregular and at other times regular, according to the width 
and velocity of the water, and the rate at which the speed 
slackens. 

Stratifloation. — It has just been shown that coarse matter 
w'ill be forming the skeleton of the delta, while finer matter is 
being laid down farther out. Thus each bed of clay, when 
traced in one direction or another, will be found to become 



WUmhles \:i^San£C ^^^Oi:ganicJ)epoi:Us 


Fig. 4S.— Fortnation of stratification while the shore is slowly sinking, the 
successive sea-levels being 

gradually coarser until it passes into fine sand, then into 
coarse sand, and finally into pebbles. A single sheet would 
be composed of these various materials in different parts of its 
extent. But the growth of sediment will shallow the water 
and m-adually place the landward end of the delta under con- 
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ditions more like those of a river on land. Velocity will 
increase, and the fine material, instead of being- dropped 
where previously deposited, will be carrieo'? farther out by 
the currents now that they are swifter. After a consider- 
able interval, we shall find coarse sand carried out and 
deposited on the top of earlier deposits of fine sand, fine 
sand on the earlier mud, and the mud still fiuther out 
to sea. Thus the seam of fine sand will be covered by a 
seam of coarse sand, and one of mud by one of fine sand. 
After a time the deposits will be swept still farther out, and 
eventually we shall have the conditions represented by Fig-. 47. 
At the point a we have a bed of mud overlaid Vjy one of fine 
sand, and that by a layer of coarse sand. Now this is strati- 
fication^ as defined in Chapter III., and it is by this means 
that one of the forms of stratification may be produced. 

Let us take another case. Suppose, after the delta began 
to form, the sea-bed and shore subsided and the water became 
deeper. The velocities would now be checked farther inland, 
and the coarse deposits would form successively farther and 
farther in that direction. We should still have stratification, 
but in reversed order, for now fine materials would be found 
resting on the coarser deposits (Fig. 48). 

Fossils. — Into a deposit of this nature there would be 
washed down by the river the dead bodies of land animals 
drowned by floods, and of plants growing by or in the streams, 
together with the shells and parts of animals which live in 
fresh water. Such as escaped destruction would come to rest on 
the lamination planes, and their bones, teeth, shells, and other 
hard parts would be embedded and preserved. In addition 
there would be remains of creatures which lived in the mi.xnd 
salt and fresh (or brackish) water of the delta, and marine 
creatures washed in by the currents of the sea. The result 
would be a mingded set of remains of organisms, some charac- 
teristic of the land, and others of fresh, brackish, and salt water. 
The embedding of these in sediment would imitate, closely the 
embedding of fossils ^ in fragmental rocks. 

Likeness to Fragmental Rocks. — In this way it is clear 
that there would be produced an unconsolidated mass wliich 
would copy, in the nature of material, its regular and irregular 
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bedding, its lamination and its fossils, a set of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and clays, such as are found in the earth’s crust. 
Further, a close«study of the sediment would teach us (i) 
which side of the delta fronted the sea, and which was pointed 
towards the land, the latter being characterised by the increase 
in coarseness of deposits, and by the greater thickness deposited 
in a given time, and (2) the oscillations in the level of the delta, 
whether it was stationary, so that the deposits rvere mei'ely 
pushed outwards as they grew, or whether by depression the 
fine-grained deposits were brought back ever nearer the land 
margin, so as to overlie the coarse sediments. Another im- 
portant point may sometimes be seen. Many deltas, such as 
that of the Ganges and Mississippi, are built high enough to 
encourage the growth of vegetation, and forests or grass 
plains will grow on them. These may be afterwards sub- 
merged and covered with new sediment, thus preserviirg a 
buried soil or forest which may be still recognisable, teaching 
us what other movements the delta has undergone. In boring 
through the Nile delta several old soils were met with below 
one another and below the present level of the Mediterranean. 
These could never have been formed below water-level, and 
hence they prove most conclusively that the delta must have 
once been higher, and must have subsided not once only, but 
several times, with stationary intervals between to allow a 
soil to accumulate on each occasion. 

Marine Deposition 

Coarse Deposits. — Deposit takes place not merely 
where rivers enter the sea, but all along its margin, except 
where currents are so rapid as to prevent the deposit of 
sediment. Pebble-beaches are to be seen bordering the 
shore ; sand-stretches between high and low tide-marks, and 
often below the latter; and, beyond that, great mud -flats, 
generally not reaching for more than 70 or 80 miles from 
the shore, but sometimes extending 300 miles, and averaging 
about 150 miles in breadth, 

The pcMlc- beaches require little description. They are 
the raw material of conglomerates, and are made up of what- 
ever rocks are available for denudation by the sea, or are 
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brought by rivers and curi-ents. The pebbles are laid down as 
shown in Fig. 49, in such a way as to oppose the greatest re- 
sistance to being lifted again by currents, -? 

Direction, of Girrent 


Fig. 49.— Deposition of pebbles under the influence of a current. 

The sand is interesting because the perpetual movement 
of the waves imprints on it the beautiful ribbed surface known 
as ripple-mark, see Fig. 50. Shell-fish, crustaceans like crabs 


Fig. 50. —Ripple-marking on sand, Criccieth ; akso formation of .sea-caves by denii- 
dation along plane.s of bedding and jointing. (From a photograph by Mr, ( k '1 . 
Atchison ; copyright.) 

and lobsters, worms, and other animals, moving over it be- 
tween tide-marks, leave their tracks and bin rows, which may 
occasionally be presert'ed if a coaling of mud or fine sand is 
deposited upon them. Even ]-ain-print.s indented by a pa.ssir.g 
shower, and cracks caused by the drying and shrinking of 
sand or mud under the sun’s rays where it is left dry by the 
r.Aa mr,,, he nreservecl tKiir. 
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5 I ). The direction in which the wind blew during a shower 
of rain may sometimes be determined by inspection of rain- 
prints. All thejje marks are sometimes found in fine sand- 
stones and clay rocks or shales, and they 
are of great use in showing the exact 
conditions under which the rocks were 
laid down. For most of them shallow 
water, often laid hare betv^een tide- marks, 
is necessary, and where ripple-marks 
occur at several depths in a mass of 
sandstone they prove that each seam in 
which they occur must, while forming, 
have been continuously under favourable 
conditions ; hence subsidence must have 
taken place during deposition. The sand 
on a fiat shore, particularly where little 
denudation is taking place, is sometimes 
blown up by the wind into little hillocks 
known as sand-dunes. In these the wind 
produces ripple-marks and false-bedding, 
which are only with difficulty distinguish- 
able from those formed in water ; while the fig. si.— S lab of sand- 
deposits as a whole are stratified parallel stone showing tracks of 
to the outline of the mound (Fig. 22). 

Fine Deposits. — Outside the sand in- 

comes clay, and the observations of a number of ships which 
hai’e been engaged in sounding round the coasts of the great 
continents show that great sheets of clay — blue, green, or red 
in colour — iire forming there. The usual tint is blue, but red 
mud is found off the Amazon, and wherever red rocks are 
being largely denuded. These deposits are very even in 
texture, fine in grain, well laminated, laid down in very regular 
sheets, and they contain the relics of marine life, shell-fish, 
sea-urchins, Crustacea, and more minute animals. They arc 
vci-y like many of the days met with in the earth’s crust, such 
as the Gault, the Oxford Clay, and the Lias (see Chap. XX.) 

Organic Deposits 

Calcareous Ooze. — Farther out at sea are the regions 
where the ivater is so still that no mechanical sediment is 
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borne there, and on those vast areas of the sea-bed notliing 
whatever is deposited sav^e the relics of marine organisms ; these 
H.M.S. Challenger and other 
surveying ships discovered that 
this area was generally covered 
with cream-coloured sticky muds, 
consisting almost entirely of the 
relics of organisms. .Some were 
made of tiny chambered shells 
of creatures called foraminifera, 
which live at the surface of the 
water and down to considerable 
depths in it. The commonest 
of the foraminifera is called 
Globigerina^ (see Fig. 136), and 
the deposit formed by them is 
globigerina oose ; a sample 
of it is. figured in Fig. 52. 
Specimens of it are found to be made almost solely of car- 
bonate of lime, with only an occasional fragment of pumice, 
a few particles of volcanic dust, and one or two skeletons of 
radiolaria or sponge spicules. If consolidated, this ooze would 
form a limestone somewhat like chalk in appearance and com- 
position. Globigerina ooze is not usually met with at a greater 
depth than 2500 fathoms. Another kind of ooze contai:.. 
many shell-fish known as pteropods,^ which live at the surface 
of the ocean, and drop to the bottom when dead. 

Diatom Ooze. — Still another ooze, chiefly found in 
Antarctic regions, is made of the remains of tiny plants called 
diatoms,® which build cases out of silica, and form an ooze 
known as diatom ooze^ the composition of which is almost pure 
silica. 

Red. Olay.— At still greater depths a fine red day is found 
on the sea- floor; this consists almost entirely of remains of 
volcanic dust and decomposed pumice, a rock which is so 
spongy and light that it floats for vast distances, and at last de- 
composes and falls to the bottom. The relics of foraminifera 

^ Lat. a sphere, I carry. 

‘^QtT.ftero?i~&.\\\ngor%n,p(ms,podos~SulQoi. 


are called abysmal deposits. 



Fig. 52. — Globi.gerina ooze 
(about 5 ). 
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and pteropods do not here reach the bottom of the ocean, as 
their carbonate of lime is dissolved by the time they reach a 
depth, of about 2_^oo fathoms and at the bottom of these great 
depths. Relics of the minute animals called radiolaria, whose 
skeletons are made of silica, however, do reach the bottom, as 
they are insoluble, and they become mingled with the red clay. 

Radiolarian Ooze. — At the greatest depths known in 
the Pacific Ocean, the red clay contains a very large number 
of radiolaria , 1 forming a siliceous ooze at the bottom (see 
Fig. 137). In these two last classes of deposits the most 
durable parts of other marine creatures are occasionally found ; 
teeth of sharks and ear-bones of whales occur, mixed with chemi- 
cal deposits, such as the minerals called zeolites (see p. 1 30), 
and nodules of oxide of manganese. The deposit of all these 
things takes place with extreme slowness, so that the teeth and 
ear-bones are barely covered with deposit, although some of 
them have lain there for centuries. 

Other Organic Deposits. — A few other deposits call for 
a little attention. Where the floor of shallow water is free 
from sediment there occur deposits of shells heaped together. 
This deposit is composed almost solely of carbonate of lime, 
and if the water is shallow it may be false-bedded. 

In tropical latitudes corals grow in clear water, and some 
of them build such massive structures out of the carbonate of 
lime of the sea-water that they make up rock masses, 
reefs, and often islands, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
and elsewhere (see Figs. 184, 232). 

In other places banks are formed of sea-urchins^ and, again, 
the sea-weeds called 7 iullipores, which have also the power of 
secreting carbonate of lime, build up masses of limestone. 
Skeletons and spicules of sponges not infrequently make a 
siliceous deposit on sea beds, and I'emains of them are found 
in most marine deposits. 

All the sediments just described, with the exception of the 
red clay, are made either of carbonate of lime or of silica, 
which is obtained by the animals or plants from that dissolved 
in the sea-water in which they live. It has already been shown 
that these two substances are dissolved by rain, springs, and 
rivers, and carried out to sea in solution. They are taken out 
^ Lat. radiuses. x 2 iY' 
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of the water by animals and plants, and deposited on the 
sea-bed at their death. Thus not only matter mechanically 
denuded in the form of pebbles, sand, anjd mud, but that 
carried away invisibly in solution, is restored again to the 
earth’s crust in the stiller waters of the sea. Thus liinexiones 
and siliceous deposits are truly clastic and derivative in origin. 


Deposit in River Basins 

We must now go back to rivers and study some otliers of 



Fig. 53.— -An alluvial cone or dry delta, Switzerland. (Dr.awn from a photoRiaph.) 

the deposits Which they form, for a good deal of the matter 
is deposited temporarily on the land. When a mountain 
torrent reaches the flatter ground at the base of the mountain 
it undergoes a sudden checking in speed, so that it c.an no 
longer carry all the load of disintegrated matter supplied to it 
di^intef/ratiner aerencies on the high ground. 
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Great quantities of stones and sand are dropped here, forming 
what are known as alluvial cones or dry deltas (Fig. 53). 
The rapid piling, up of this material causes the streams to 
shift their courses occasionally, and so the deposit becomes 
spread over a large area, and it gradually encroaches on the 
plain until the slope of the stream is reduced to an even curve, 
and no further deposit takes place. 

Gravels. — In the wider part of its valley below the 


Fig. 54. — Small cUfT of gravel on the River Severn. This is the concave bank and 
it is being eroded ; the opposite bank which is only just seen has a spit of 
gravel deposited on it. 

mountains a river has a lower velocity and takes up but little 
new material, contenting itself with carrying what it already 
has. As its velocity varies from point to point, this material 
is at times deposited, and at others picked up and swept 
along. The velocity of a straight stream is greatest at the top 
and the middle, the bottom and sides being retarded by 
friction. When it bends from side to side its velocity is often 
greater towards the outer part of the curve, and less on the 
inside. It therefore cuts away its hollow or concave bank 
(Ing. 54), and deposits denuded material in the slacker cur- 
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rent on the projecting or convex bank. As this process con- 
tinues the rivei-’s course shifts ; it gradually works away 
the bank on one side, and its bed moves fe,rlher and farther 
in that direction, obliterating its old course by gravel deposited 




Fig. 5S, n, i, c . — To show the successive changes in the position of a river-curve 
as it erodes the concave hank and deposits gravel on the convex bank. 


on the other side (Fig. 55). Bit by bit the whole space 
between the rocky sides of the valley is traversed by the 
river, and as it meanders about it may be found now in 
the middle, now at one side, and now at the other of its 
gravel plain. 

Gravel-making is usually done when the river is not cutting 



Fig. 56. — Section across a river valley to show the present level of the river «, 
and the old gravel terraqes hb, c, d, the last being the oldest. 


rapidly downward, but if uplift of the land or increased supply of 
rain causes the stream to carve its way downward again, it 
may undermine and destroy most of its previously deposited 
gravel plain. Little bits of it are left, however, here and there 
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to show what the level of the floor of the valley once was. 
Occasionally two or three of these terraces may he found one 
above another, as^shown in Fig. 56, bb^ c, d. 

Alluviurti.' — -When a river reaches flat ground, as it 
usually does near the sea, it is very liable to floods, and unless 
it is kept in by embankments, it frequently overspreads this 
plain with its muddy waters, and deposits sheet after sheet of 
mud, which fertilises the ground, and in the state of nature 
gradually builds the plain up higher and higher. As the 
coarser material is deposited near to the stream, the deposit 
here becomes thicker and the river-bed begins to rise little 
by little above the plain, until it gets in an unstable and very 
dangerous position, from which it must escape at some time or 
other, and cut out a new channel for itself. The same kind of 
thing happens frequently in deltas, and is one of the causes of 
the branching of a river in this part of its course. 

Lake Deposits. — When streams enter a lake each forms 



Fig. 57. — Diagram to show the deposit of detritus in a lake. 


a delta of its own. The finer material is carried into the still 
waters of the centre, and a mud-flat is formed there ; with it 
are associated deposits of shell-marl and occasionally dia- 
tomaceous earth. If the lake be drained, this flat will be found 
to be surrounded by belts of sand, that by patches of pebbles 
w’here the rivers enter, and, in places w'-here the lake has pre- 
cipitous rocky sides, by a belt of coarse, angular, frost-chipped 
detritus, which, if consolidated, would make a breccia (Fig. 57). 
The pi'esence of this breccia, and the disposition of the detritus 
in rough rings ; the absence of signs of tidal action ; the presence 
of fresh-water and terrestrial organisms only ; all serve to dis- 
^ Lat. alluvia, an inundation. , 
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tinguish these deposits from those laid down in the sea. It 
will, of course, have been seen that all river deposits except 
deltas will contain no marine remains, and what few fossils are 
preserved will be of fresh-water (see Fig. 248) and terrestrial 
organisms (see Fig. 267), while plant remains are likely to be 
more common here than in any other deposits. 

In salt lakes, such as the Great Salt Lake or the Dead Sea, 
similar mechanical deposits are being laid down, but they are 
mixed with a different class of dejaosits, chemical in ojigin, 
which will be described in Chapter XL 

Order and Significance of Bedding'.-— Another point 
which will have been noticed is the order in which de] 30 sits 
are laid down. The earliest will be on the sea- or river-bed, 
and each successive one will come on the top of that previously 
laid down. Thus, if the series of sediments was uplifted, we 
could tell the age of each bed with reference to the underlying 
older ones, and the overlying newer ones. This, which is 
called \}xQ pi'inciple of superposition^ is of great value in ascer- 
taining the age of rocks, and forms one of the chief tests of 
age. A second test of age will also be easily understood. 
The rocks which have been broken up in order to contribute 
pebbles and sand-grains to a deposit must necessarily be older 
than the deposit which contains them as frtigments. This 
furnishes what is known as the test by contained fragments. 
Further, each lamina in the deposit indicates a slight change 
in condition of some sort — successive floods, due to successive 
years or rainy seasons, or the flooding of different tributaries, 
or the varying strength of the carrying currents. Each large 
stratum or bed indicates a more important change still ; 
shallow water succeeding deeper water, or the reverse, due 
either to extensive growth of the deposit, or to uplift or 
depression of the sea-bed. In endeavouring to make out the. 
history of ancient sediments these features must all be taken 
into accoimt. 

Ra.te of Deposit.--- 7 ’he average and maximum rate of 
deposit maybe ascertained in the following way, which we owe 
to Dr. A. R. Wallace. The whole area of the land is being 
denuded mechanically, at the average rate of one foot in 
1500 years, and the material thus obtained is all that is 
^ IaiX, super —ahavQ, posiiu 5 =p[a.c(i 6 .. 
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available for building up mechanical sediments. This land area 
measures roughly 57,000,000 square miles. But sediment is 
only being deposited on the margin of the continents, that is, 
along a length of 100,000 miles, the belt of deposit averaging 
280 miles in width. This gives an area of 28,000,000 square 
miles, about half the size of the denudation area. Thus, one 
foot denuded from all the land would make two feet when 
piled up on the smaller area, and the average rate of mechanical 

deposition will be one foot in 1152 = 750 years. 

This, however, only represents the average. A study of Figs. 



Fig. 58. — Diagram to show area of deposit of sediment, and in black the thickness 
deposited in a given time at varying distances from the shore. The dotted 
portion represents the theoretical piling up of all sediment deposited between 
30 and 280 miles from shore, so as to make a mass 30 miles wide and of 
same thickness throughout as that sediment deposited at maximum rate. 

.47 and 58 will show that the deposit of a given period rapidly 
thins in deep water, while the maximum rate will be found 
where sand and pebbles are being laid down near land. As 
so many of the rocks are sands, conglomerates, and other 
rapidly-made deposits, it is necessary to ascertain at about 
what rate such rocks may form. The shape of the wedge of 
deposit is such that if the material beyond 30 miles from 
shore (black) were placed on that within 30 miles it would 
be equal to the dotted part, and would complete the parallelo- 
gram shown in Fig. 58. That is, if all denuded matter were 
laid down within 30 miles of shore the rate of deposit over 
that area would be the same as the maximum rate in the 
wedge. This area will be about 3,000,000 square miles, or 
one-nineteenth of the denudation area, and the rate of fastest 
1500’ 

deposition will be one foot in or about 80 years. 

Recapitulation 

The denuded material swept out to sea by rivers is deposited there 
in the form ol deltas \ikc those of the Nile and Mississippi. It is 
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sorted by the gradual slackening of the water as it readies tlie stiller 
sea. The rivers tend to branch out into '•^distributaries " lining their 
banks with the coarser deposit and spreading the^., material over 
the larger intervening areas. The sand and mud will liecoine lamin- 
ated if the supply is discontinuous, as is generally the case, and while 
the fine matter will be spread out in great sheets, the coarser will lie 
thrown down in heaps and will become Jalse-bcdded. 

Along the vrdiole sea-coast fine deposits will lie met wdth farther out 
to sea than coarse ones ; a zone of pebbles will be succcedcil liy one of 
sand, and that by one of itmd. Outside the regions to which currents 
can carry mud there are found deposits of calcareous or siliceous ooze 
made from the remains of animals or plants ; these bring back to the 
earth crust the matter denuded by chemical agencies, such as solution. 

If tlie sea-bed be stationary or rising tlie teuflcncy will be for 
coarser sediment to overlap the finer, Init if it be snbsiding, the finer 
material wdll overlap the coarser. In this way stratijicaiion arises, the 
older strata being found below the younger. 

Some of the denuded matter finds a temporary or permanent rest 
within river-basins in the form oi gravels, alluvia, or lake deposits. 

The material mechanically denuded from the whole land-surfiice is 
deposited within the area of mechanical deposit bordering tiie coasts, 
which is much smaller than the area of denudation. In consequence 
the thickness deposited on this area wdthin a given time will be greater ' 
than the thickness removed from the whole denudation area. Thus 
the tnaxinmm rate of deposition appears to be about one foot in 8o 
years. 


Questions on Chapter VII 

1. What are the several agencies by which the waste of land i.s 

brought about ? Describe the state in which the w.nste material is 
carried away, and what eventually becomes of it ? (1S84.) 

2. Describe the proce.ss of the formation of river deltas, and give 
examples of the same kind of process having gone on in England. 
(O and C. ) 

3. Explain carefully the sorting of material during the formation 
of a delta. 

4. In what different w'ays may lamination be produced ? 

5. Mention the characters which would satisfy you that a deposit 
has been formed (i) in shallow water ; {2) in fresh water; (3) in a 
lake. (OandC.) 

6. Coarse-grained sandstones are often irregular and inconstant. 
Why is this ? (1892.) 

7. How may it be inferred that certain rocks were formed in 
shallow water? (1886.) 
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8. What are ripple -marks and rain - pittings ? What inference 

may be drawn from their occurrence? {1891.) 

9. Describe the structure and mode of formation of sand-dunes. 

(18S5.) _ " 

10. What is gravel, and how has it been formed ? (1880.) 

11. Note some of the characters which indicate deep-water 
deposits. (1890.) 

1 2. What mineral substances are carried down by rivers ? What 
becomes of these when the rivers reach the .sea? (1888.) 

13. Give a short account of the formation of sedimentary rocks. 
(O and C.) 

14. Compare deposited sediment with the clastic rocks. Estimate 
the average and maximum rate of deposit of sediment in the sea. 
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ROCK STRUCTURES AND EARTH-MOVEMENT 

Diflfereiices between Sediment and Bock. — The 
sediments which have just been described differ from rocks in 
several important particulars. Rocks are generally hardetied 
in some way; they occur above the sea-level j tlie layers or 
beds are not usually flat and horizontJiI, but tilled^ or Inclmedy 
and often thrown into wave-like curves, or crumpled into 
minute folds ; they are frecpiently crossed by Jissures or narrow 
cracks, and sometimes they split into ikin plates which are 
not parallel to the bedding. Most of these appearances can 
be e.xplained by natural causes which may be observed at work, 
or else they may be imitated by simple e.xpenments. 

Hardening 

Pressure. — Sometimes this is effected by pressure, especi- 
ally if the sediment is made of irregular grains, which will 
interlock, or if the larger ones are set in a muddy paste which 
may be driven amongst the grains so as to bind them together. 
The extremely fine, flour-like clay used to make encaustic tiles 
is pressed in a mould by means of a die and a screw which 
exerts a pressure of several thousands of pounds on a square 
inch ; the clay is converted into a moderately hard substance 
like the shales and solidified clays sometimes found as rocks. 
The same thing would oceur if several hundreds of feet of 
sediment were piled upon one another ; the bottom layers 
would be consolidated, for each thousand feet of sediment 
e.xerts a pressure of not less than half a ton on every square 
inch of its bottom layer. This pressure squeezes the grains 
close to one another so that they interlock or are held together 
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by the surface-tension of the thin films of water between them. 
A familiar example of this method of hardening is the solidifi- 
cation of a “ drieq^” road by a steam-roller. 

Rock layers are often pressed end on, by what is called 
lateral pressure (see page 1 13), and this effects further solidifi- 
cation, as is seen when soft shales are converted into hard 
slates. 

Cementing. — But there is a more effective method than 
this, known as cementing, because it is analogous to the 
cementing of single bricks together to make a wall. Semi- 
fluid mortar is placed between the bricks, and this becomes 
solid by chemical change and holds the bricks tight together. 
If we can introduce something between the grains of sand or 
pebbles of a sediment which will become solid, it will hold 
them tight together in the same way. This happens when a 
muddy lane freezes. The water between the grains of mud 
passes into solid ice, which cements the particles together so 
that the mud becomes like a solid rock, and is as hard to 
break. 

Now, many solid substances dissolve in water, and may be 
again deposited in the solid form if the water evaporates. 
Place a little dry sand in a 
saucer, and wet it with a strong 
solution of alum ; then place it 
in front of the fire, and let it 
dry slowly. Repeat this process 
two or three times if necessary. 

The water will be driven off, and 
the sand will be found in a solid 
cake, having its grains cemented 
by the alum crystals deposited 
among them. 

In nature the chief sub- 
stances which act as cements 
when deposited from solution in 
water are carbonate of lime, oxide 
of iro?i, and silica. Some salts 
of iron and carbonate of lime dis- 
solve in water charged with carbonic acid. Such v^ater 
percolates amongst the grains of sediments, and losing its 



Fig. 59.— Section of a cemented de- 
posit from the bed of the Irish Sea. 
It is.made of hits of quartz and shell 
. fragments, cemented by carbonate 
of lime (about i). 


carbonic acid by evaporation, drops carb(tiiale of' lituo .a ■) nl' 
of iron amongst them, binding them into a solid mass. '\ cm, 
many sandstones are cemented in this wro, ami tliis i. ah, 
they crumble to pieces wlien acted on with liydroclilonc 
acid in the laboratory, or more slowly when rain cliarcetl wifij 
carbonic acid falls on them in the field. 

Silica is less easily dissolved, but it is taken up by uati i 
which already contains potash or soda in solution, and by a 
fall in temperature or by some chemical < haiigc <lc]i()sit .nui 
cementation may happen, much tlie same lluug oiuuimg a-, 
in the deposit of siliceous sinter from geysers and liot -.prin!; 
The difficult solubility of silica renders rorks which an; 
cemented by it very durable. 

Other cements, such as carbonates of magm'sia or iron, 
sulphate of lime or barium, and certain silicates an- similarly 
deposited. Sometimes two or more solutions nu-et, and if 
chemical reaction takes place a solid precipitate may form and 
act as a cement. Where calcareous sjnings occair, fir uhea 
active chemical change is going on, motlern sedimeufs aie 
found sometimes to be cemented iiUf) .solid rock, fig, i;o 
represents a section of a deposit found on the bed of ilie 
Irish Sea which h:is been cemented in tins fa.sliitm. ( iijn el 
cemented into solid masses round rusty old kettles anfl horsf'- 
shoes is not uncommon. 

Concretions. — It is not likely that cementing materia, 
will always be evenly disseminated tiirougli a rock., \\-hen 
the supply or evaporation is greatest more may be flcposited 
than elsewhere, and thus solidified lumps, or concrigions.* tis 
they are called, may arise in a looser dejiosii fl'fg. f'O). .‘\griiu, 
the supply of cement may come from the solution of '-hel]' or 
organic remains in the rock. If tiie rock is not \ri\ poioits 
the solutions may not travel far, but b(t d<‘p<i-,ited in a knot 
round the organism. This is very f omnmu in i ksy-, in v. hiili 
lumps of impure carbonate of iron (clay ironstone- ; m < arimnati.; 
of lime, often containing a fossil plant or .shell imfide tlicm f:c 
(.|ueiuiy occur. Concretions of carbonate of lime or osidr oi 
manganese are found in some modern .sedimeins. 

As water travels along bedding [tlunes and n.ssures of on I--, 
the concretions are often elongated in these ditei liotis, aiKt 
^ Lat. together, ““grown. 


CONCRETIONS 



inn more or less complete but ii 
iiiiist not be mistaken for peb1)l( 
> would be produced by we 

ler tire made of soiuc sinj^le sulit 
e or iron or of silica, arc often irn 
)i Ixaldmo planes passing throir^h I 


Casilt CiilT, ScarborLiugii 


jiart of the 


■adial or (.onrentric structure; occasionally ttic 
ici.':, or cracks inside tUem lined with ( rystals. 
Flints. Rut as tlie water drop;; one svtbstrmr 
n it i-. often tible to l.ake up another, and ar 
.cs phice. Water in th.u chtiik di->solvcs up liu; 
■ictons made of silica, jnitUncf down carbona 


.lew rtirbouate of lime taken tijv to inai; 
!e a siibslaiice will l.ic deposited whete. 
its, and thus the silira is prtidiiaiiy d 
mds at the iivtint %\heic the "reater 
■tfius oentr.', and it is romtned frmu tin 
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rock. This is the origin of lumps of flint made of nearly pure 
silica which are found in chalk, a pure limestone out of which 
most of the silica has been dissolved. A sipiilar cause acting- 
on a calcareous clay often separates out the carbonate of lime 
into bands, leaving non-calcareous beds of clay between them. 
The illustration of a cutting in the Wenlock Limestone shows 


fiG. 6i.— Cutting in the Wenlock Limestone, Weitlock Edge. Beds of concretionary 
argillaceous Iinie.stone. 

the appearance of a highly calcareous clay which has been 
treated thus (Fig. 6i). 

Preservation of Fossils.: — This also accounts for the 
changes which many fossils undergo. A fossil shell made of 
carbonate of lime may be dissolved out completely, and only 
the mould of stone, in which it lay, left to mark its place ; or 
it may be replaced particle by particle by carbonate of iron or 
silica, and its minutest details of structure copied and replaced 
by the new material. The, most beautiful example of this is 
the replacement of fossil wood by silica in the -form of opal. 
A microscopic section of such a fossil enables the character of 
the wood to be seen as well as in a bit of modern wood. 

Colouring. — Strongly coloured cements arc generally 
responsible for the colouring , of rocks, particularly those 
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made of colourless quartz grains or white china-clay. Oxide 
of iron gives brownish yellow, brown, or red colours according to 
the amount of waier combined with it ; carbonate of iron blue ; 
carbonate of lime white, pale pink, or grey ; salts of man- 
ganese pinks, purples, and reds. Some coloration is due to 
the prevalent grains. Green colours are due to grains of 
glauconite ^ (silicate of iron) or other silicates derived from the 
decomposition of augite or hornblende. Dark and black rocks 
are usually coloured by carbon, grey and bluish rocks by finely- 
disseminated pyrites. 

Heat and Lateral Pressure. — After an encaustic tile has 
been pressed it is fired, when chemical changes occur in the clay, 
hard, glassy or crystalline silicates being formed, usually in pro- 
portion to the amount of heat used. A ringing, porcelain-like sub- 
stance is thus produced, which is like some of the indurated clays 
or porcellanites. Other chemical reactions may take place under 
the influence of heat and water, or both, and alter the structure 
of a sediment by new growth taking place within it. Crystals 
so formed will interlock and form a very compact substance. 
Slates, gannister, quartzite, and limestones are frequently 
solidified in this fashion. A limestone, originally made entirely 
of remains of organisms like corals or shells, may be acted upon 
by water, the carbonate of lime dissolved in one place being 
deposited in another in a crystalline form, which will bind it all 
up into a hard, partly crystalline substance, in which the traces 
of fossils may be much obscured. 

Elevation and Submergence 

If the fragmental rocks wh^ch build up the land masses 
were deposited in the sea they must have been elevated, or 
else the sea must have retired. Conversely we may expect 
that regions once land may have been depressed beneath the 
sea. There is abundant evidence that both these kinds of 
movement are now going on. • 

Elevation. — The much indented coast of Sweden, north 
of .Stockholm, where the islands and rocks are well known to 
fishermen, has given abundant proof that it is being slowly 
uplifted; and marks placed on the coast in 1820 are being 
^ bluish green. 
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raised at rates varying from 2 to 3 fe 
this movement has been going on for 


5 feet in a century. 


i long time is proved 
by tlie occurrence 
of beaches like those 
now seen at sea-level, 
but raised in great ter- 
races to heights vary- 
ing' from 50 to 600 
feet above sea-level 
along the Norwegian 
coast. Similar but 
lower raised beaches 
are known in Scot- 
land and England, 


Fig. 62.— Raised beach testing on folded Devonian 

Strata, Hope's Nose, near Torquay, Devon, aucl 21 gOOCl CXiiniplc 
The beach is covered with cemented sand. is figured (Fig. 62). 

Subsidence. — It is less easy to obtain proofs of sub- 
sidence, but convincing evidence is frequently obtainable. 


(From a photograph by Mr. C. A. Defieux : copyright.) 


Round many of the shores of Britain there 


relics of old 
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forests which are submerged at high tide, and sometimes even 
at low tide. The figure annexed is taken from such a forest 
at Leasowe, on tl^e peninsula of Wirral in Cheshire ; the trees 
are submerged in 6 feet of water at high tide (Fig. 63). Trees 
of this magnitude must have grown above the sea-level and 
almost certainly at some distance from the shore, so that the 
amount of subsidence is probably not less than 20 or 30 feet. 
Similar conclusions follow from submerged streets, and houses 
buried in marine deposits, in the south of Sweden. That large 
areas of the Pacific Ocean are slowly sinking appears to be 
proved by the growth of coral reefs there. Several layers of 
soil and turf were met with far below the sea-level in boring 
through the delta of the Nile, giving conclusive proof of 
subsidence during the growth of the delta. 

The loss of land by subsidence beneath the sea must be 
carefully distinguished from loss by denudation, just as gain 
of land by deposit of sediment at the edge of the coast must 
be distinguished from gain by uplift. In the cases just con- 
sidered the levels of the land have undergone changes rela- 
tive to the level of the sea. 

Earthquakes. — Examples of more rapid uplift and down- 
thrust are associated with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 
Earthquakes are great shocks and trembling of the ground, due 
sometimes to the sudden formation of steam in volcanic erup- 
tions, and sometimes to the cracking and movement of the 
ground in the formation and slipping of faults (see p. 106). 
The results of earthquake shocks include the fissiiring, fracture, 
and overthrow of buildings, the trembling and cracking of the 
ground, waves of sound and great waves at sea, and frequently 
the permanent lifting or subsidence of tbe ground. 

Oscilla-tion. — Earthquakes are common in tbe neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius and the other volcanoes of the Bays of 
Naples and Baia?, and evidence of earth-movement in the area 
are common. The “ Temple of Serapis,” in the latter bay, 
three of the marble pillars of which are still standing, was erected 
before B.C. 105. The pillars were partly buried in marine and 
fresh-water deposits and in volcanic ash, and some time before 
the close of the fifteenth century they were submerged in the 
waters of the bay to a depth of about 23 feet, as is evidenced 
by the marks caused by marine shell-fish which bored into the 
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marble of the columns. They were uplifted clear of the water 
by the year 1538 at the time of the eruption of Monte Niiovo, 
and since that date they have slightly subsi(Jed, so that water 
now conies on to the floor of the “Temple.” Here move- 
ments of uplift and depression have alternated in the same 
place. 

In South America, on the coast of Chile, after the earth- 
quake of 1822, a large area, calculated as 100,000 square 
miles, was lifted on an average 3 feet above the sea ; and after 
the earthquake of 1855 in New Zealand, along one side of a 
crack 90 miles long, the ground was elevmted about 9 feet 
above the rock on the other side. These instances prove that 
it is the land and not the sea which is moving, for as the sea 
is level one part cannot rise while another is falling, nor is the 
level likely to rise at one time and fall at another at the same 
place. 

Folding of Strata 

Dip and Strike. — Rock beds seen in a quarry or railway 
cutting are often found to incline in one direc- 
tion or another, and at varying angles. Sup- 
port a blackboard on an easel so that it slants 
downward, and then pour a little water on it ; 
this will flow down the shortest way, or along 
the steepest slope, down the board (Fig. 64). 
Now draw a line at right angles to this on 
the board, and it will be found to be horizontal. 
Replacing the board in imagination by a 
stratum of rock, the steepest line down it is 
called the dip, and the rock is said to incline 
or dip towards the east, north, south, west, 
or whatever the compass bearing of this line 
may be. The angle of dip is the amount of 
inclination with the horizontal plane measured along this line. 
The horizontal line along the stratum is called the sfrt/rn of 
the rock, and is always at right angles to the dip. 

Order of Strata.^ — Next place one book flat on the table, 
and place a second so that its lower end rests on the taljle and 
its upper end against the other book, and so that it inclines or 
dips towards the left ; lay several other books one after another 



Fig. 64. — Diagram 
to illustrate dip 
and strike. 
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against this so that the lower end of each rests on the table 
and the whole series dips to the left (Fig. 65). You now have 
a rough model^of a series of strata dipping down into the 
earth’s crust. They 
dip from i-ight to left, 
and the upper edge 
of each book is hori- 
zontal and runs along 
the strike. 

Outcrop.- — Simi- 
larly a pile of strati- 
fied rocks tilted up in 
the same way would 
come up to the sur- 
face of the earth from 
below, and if the sur- 
face of the earth were 
horizontal they would 
come to it, or crop 
out as it is called, in a series of parallel bars, each of which 
would .correspond with the strike of a bed of rock. The 
first book laid down is to the right, the last to the left, the 
newer ones having been laid one by one on the older ones, 
overlying them as it is called. In any series of dipping strata, 
if tilted and not overturned, each older one dips in a direction 
towards the ne.'ct newer one, and dives under it. In other 
words, if you walk in the direction towards which the rocks 
are dipping you advance from older to newer rocks, and 
versa. On the other hand, if you walk in the direction of 
the strike you keep in the same bed. 

It vvill be obvious that horizontal strata will outcrop on an 
inclined surface, while if both bedding and surface be horizon- 
tal the outcrop of one bed will occupy all the ground. 

Whether the beds are horizontal or inclined, the outcrop will 
be irregular if the ground be irregular, and this irregularity 
will be greater the lower the dip of the beds. 

Map. — It would be quite easy to indicate on a map the 
outcrop of the books or rocks on the horizontal surface. Such 
a map would consist of a series of lines parallel to the strike of 
the rocks, and some conventional symbol like an arrow might 
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be used to indicate the direction of the dip. The inspection 
of such a geological 7 nap would enable you to say which rock 
or book \vas laid down first and which last. (See Fig. 78.) 

G-eological Section. — A horisofttal section expresses 
what would be seen by cutting the strata or books through 
along any given line. To show the true amount of inclination 
of the beds it should be taken in the direction of the dip, that 
is, at I'ight angles to the strike, A section taken in any other 


Fig. 66 —.Anticline of Carboniferous Limestone at Chepstow. (From aphotogiaph by 
Mr, H. L. P, Lowe : copyriglit.) 


direction will make the angle of dip appear less, while one 
taken along the strike will make the layers appear horizontal. 
This can easily be studied by taking a wedge of modelling 
clay and piling a series of sheets of differently coloured clay- 
on it. The whole pile can then be cut through in various 
directions and all these pointsr noted. 

Folds. — If a railway section or quarry is large enough it 
may often be seen that the angle of dip varies in amount from 
place to place. Sometimes the bed becomes horizontal, or it 
may even be found to dip in the: opposite direction (Fig. 66). 
In other words, strata are found to be thrown into waves like 
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the surface of the sea or like a disturbed and crumpled table- 
cloth. 

When the strata are seen in a section to dip away to the 
right and left from a point the curve is said to be an arch or 
anticline j ' when towards a point, a trough or synciine.^ 



Fig. 67. — Two anticlines and a syncline in Carboniferous Limestone at Draughton, 
near Skipton. A fault or tbrust-plane also occurs to the left. (From a photograph 
by Prof. E. Waymouth Reid/kindly lent by Mr. A. S. Reid: copyright.) 


The roof of a house, a railway arch, or a book half opened 
and placed upside down on the table, are all familiar models 



Fig. 68a. — Diagrammatic scheme of section {x) and outcrop (r) of the folds .seen 
in the preceding figure. 

of anticlines ; a trough, a rainwaW gutter-, or a half-open book 
resting on the back of its cover on the table, of a syncline 
(Fig. 67). These examples will show that anticlines and 
synclines may be regarded as being bent over lines or axes 
1 Gr. = opposite, = I incline. 

^ Gr. = together, klino=l incline. 
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which run parallel to the strike of the rocks. Thus the root 
tree would represent the axis of an anticline, and a pencil 
lying in the bend of a half-open book the axjs of a syncline. 









* ' * ; 







Ik 

T^|j 


Fig. 68/^. —Map of the strata seen in the preceding figure ; .arrows show 
direction of dip. 

A map of either would give a series of parallel lines (Fig. 
68<5). In synclines the arrows representing direction of dip 
would converge to the central line, and in anticlines they 
would diverge from it. 

Synclines and anticlines are only two parts of one single 



Fig. 69.— -Diagram to show the parts of a fold. <*o=arch core ; trough core ; 
w^middle limb ; «<?= arch limb ; trough limb. (After Lapworth.) 

curve-system, and they usually occur together and alternate 
with one another. In such a case it is customary to speak 
of the different parts of the folds as the arch limb, trough limb, 
and middle limb respectively. These different parts can be 
recognised in the annexed diagram (Fig. 6g). 

Olassifleation of Folds.— Folds vary much in character, 
and they are best classified according to the relative steepness 
of the two sides of a fold. If both limbs make the same angle 
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with the vertical plane through the axis the fold is spoken of 
as symmetrical. More usually one side is steeper than the 
other, when the^fold is called unsymmetrical., a very coinnion 
type. Occasionally the strata on one side of such a fold 



Fio. 70. — Set of folds showing the axial planes. x=symmetrical ; ?( = unsymmetrical ; 
and ?-= inverted folds. 

become vertical, or they may actually be upside down, when 
the fold is spoken of as an inverted fold, or as an o%)erfold 
(Fig. 70). A coal-seam or other band of rock is sometimes 
met with twice, or even three times, in the same shaft owing to 
the occurrence of inverted folds. The order of succession will 
be inverted in the middle limb of overfolds ; the same strata 
will be met with again, but in reverse order, while markings 
such as worm -tracks, rain-prints, 
and ripple-marks will be seen 
upside down. 

The folds are symmetrical in 
regions little disturbed. They 
grow less symmetrical, and 
eventually become inverted, in 
regions of great disturbance like 
• mountain chains. Great sym- 
metrical curves are often miles 
across (Figs. 243, 298), while in 
Fig. 71.— Contoned limestone ;J-. (From a highly contorted district there 
aspuciiuen belonging to H. M. Geo- ^re dozens of Small folds in the 
logical Survey.) length of a foot (Fig. 71), and 

even sometimes in an inch (see Fig. 85). Such rocks are 
spoken of as ijuckered or contorted (see Fig. 167, p. 236). 

Cause of Folding’. — There can be no doubt that folds 
originate from the application of lateral pressure. This is clear 
from tlie fact that inverted folds are most common in contorted 
districts, and also from the examination of the rocks on the 
limb and crest of such a fold (see Fig. 75). The beds are 
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found to be squeezed out and become thin in the limb, and 
to get thicker at the crest and trough (Fig. 72, a). If a thick 
plate of clay be squeezed at right angles to jts surface it will 
become thinner, if squeezed from 
its ends it will become thicker. 
Lateral pressure would, therefore, 
tend to make a stratum thinner in 
the limb and thicker in the crests 
and troughs of folds. 

Experiments in Folding. 
— Folding can be easily imitated 
by squeezing a pile of paper (Biad- 
shaw with the back cut off does 
very -well) or a pile of cloths be- 
tween two books, wben loaded 
with a third. A still better 
method is to get a wooden box, open at one end and with 
one side replaced by thick glass or hinged. A piece of wood 
is made to slide easily along the length of the box. Three or 
four sheets of modelling clay coloured with different pigments 
are then placed between the 
closed end of the box and 
the sliding piece., They are 
weighted down with shot, and 
then the sliding piece is forced 
slowly up to the closed end, if 
with a screw so much the 
better. The gradual contor- 
tion is watched through the 
glass, or by occasionally open- 
ing the hinged side. By this 
simple apparatus folds of all 

kinds can be produced. The 3,hist, Hunffshire. To .show 

greatest contortion will be near cotu-se (>r trend oi to\&s. 
the moving panel, where over- 

folds can frequently be produced. It will be observed that 
the folds form ridges and troughs extending along lines wLich 
are at right angles to the direction of the pressure, just as 
waves at sea are at right angles to the wind. Lines imrallel 
to the ridges and troughs are the axial lines (Fig. 73). It 




Fig. 72,— Overfolded beds including 
a seam of coal which has thinned 
out in the limbs and swelled out in 
the crests and troughs a a. (B.) 
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will be a, useful exercise to cut off the tops of the folds with 
a knife or fine string, and to make maps of the surface so 
exposed, indicatyig the direction and amount of dip by arrows. 
If the cut surface of the folds is horizontal it will be found 
that the breadth of a layer at its outcrop on this cut surface will 
be least when the layer is vertical (Fig, 74, c) ; and that the less 
its inclination the wider its outcrop will become (Fig. 74, dab). 

A band or patch of newer rock surrounded by older is 
spoken of as an outlier (Fig. 74, b\ one surrounded by newer 
rock in the crest of an anticline as an inlier (Fig. 74, left of 
c ■, see also Fig. 166). Outliers and inkers may also result 
from simple denudation of horizontal strata without folding, 



Fig. 74. — Section to show dependence of extent of outcrop on slope of the ground 
and diftof the beds. The same bed is wide at a and b, but narrow at c and d. 

the former being on the hilltops, the latter in the valleys. 
This is illustrated by the section Fig. 256, p. 289. 

Cross Polds. — Simple anticlinal and synclinal folds are the 
result of lateral pressure in one direction, which will be at right 
angles to the axes of the folds, or, what is the same thing, at right 
angles to the strike of the beds. But rocks may have been 
bent ag'ain by a second pressure coming more or less at right 
angles to the first. The effect of this will be to convert each 
trough into a basin^ and each arch into a dome or p/ericUne.^ 
In the first case the strata dip from all sides to a central 
point, and in the second they dip away from a central point 
(see Fig. 298) This can be imitated in the box by thrusting 
the .strata of clay first in one direction and then in a second 
at right angles to it. The outcrops of such strata become 
more complicated. In their simplest forms they are circles, 
but they may be ovals, or figures of greater complexity. 

Recapitulation 

Sediment, transported and deposited by the agents of denudation, 
differs from clastic rocks in several particulars ; it is often hardened^ 
^ Gr. = around, j 5/*W= I incline. 
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lifted above the sea, its layers folded and broken by faults ; .sometimes 
it splits or cleaves in a direction which does not correspond with its 
lamination, or it is traversed by planes of discontinuity which are 
called joints, while at certain places it may be a'usLed until it loses all 
resemblance to sediments. 

Most of these things can Ire readily explained by the processes 
which a sediment is likely to undergo as time lapses. 

Thus the mere w«‘g///of the sediment as it accumulates will account 
for .some of the hardening, and some is explained by the deposit of 
cement from the percolating waters which hold carbonate of lime or 
other substances in solution ; this action will also account for flints and 
other concretions. Farther hardening may be effected by pressure, 
heat, and chemical reactions. 

The lifting and subsidence of land and sea-beds finds its parallel in 
many parts of the earth at the present day, and this movement could 
hardly take place without bending the strata into the curves known as 
anticlines and synclines, basins and periclines. The energy for this 
work is generally supposed to come from the slow shrinkage of the 
interior of the earth as it loses its original heat. 


Questions ON Chapter VIII 

1. How has sediment, originally soft, become converted 'into 
hard rock? (1889.) 

2. Explain the difference between pebbles and nodule.s. (1886.) 

3. What are flints, and how are they formed ? 

4. Give a short description of the different proofs of the slow 
rise and fall of the land. (O and C.) 

5. Explain the meaning of the terms “dip” and “strike,” 
{1881.) 

6. What is meant by the outcrop of a stratum ? (1891.) 

7. Draw a section showing the following structures : anticlinal, 
inlier, outlier. (XII.) 

8. Define the terms — anticlinal, outcrop, dip, synclinal, inversion. 
Explain by means of diagrams. (1883.) 

9. By what means is the folding of rocks effected ? Describe an 
experiment to illustrate the method. 

10. Define the terms dip, strike, anticlinal axis, synclinal axis, 
and give diagrams illustrating th^ two latter. (O and C.) 

11. What are outliers ? How have they been formed ? Illustrate 
your answer by a sketch section, {1885.) 

12. (a) Explain what is meant by an “anticlinal,” and draw a 

section to illustrate one. 

(b) Explain what is’ meant ly an “outlier,” and draw a 
section to illustrate one.. (1895.) 
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13. Draw a diagram showing inversion of strata. How may 

inversion be proved ? ( 1 89 1. ) 

14. Draw a continuous section through sedimentary strata, showing 
both a synclinal an?:! an anticlinal arrangement of the beds. (1878.) 

15. What are “ submerged forests ” ? How have they been 
formed? (18S6.) 

16. Wliat are “raised beaches”? What conclusion is drawn 
from them? (187S.) 
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FAULTING, CRUSHING, CLEAVAGE, AND JOINTS 
Fa^ilts 

In many natural sections of rocks the strata are found to be 
broken off short, and beyond the crack some well-marked seam 
of coal or other rock may be shifted up or down. Such a shift 
is called a fault. Imagine a stratum bent until it becomes 
overfolded ; the middle limb becomes thinner and thinner 
until it can no longer stand the strain, and it snaps ; the 
rock on one side slides upwards, the other side down- 
wards (Fig. 75). A fault caused by strong lateral pressure 
like this is called a reversed fliult or thrust -fault, and 
such faults frequently occur in regions of intense pressure and 
folding. 

Kinds of Faults. — There are other faults which result 
from the stretching of the strata, and they are called normal or 
ordinary faults. It is quite easy to distinguish between the 
two. The crack of the fault is said to hade if it inclines from 
the vertical plane. Thus in Fig. 76 the crack hades towaicls 
the right 25“ from the vertical plane (not from the horizontal 
plane as dip is measured). Now. in Fig. 76 the right side is 
the one which is thrown dorvn ; this is the character of a normal 
or tension fault (see also Fig. 168). On the other hand, in 
Fig. 77 the hade is also to the right, but here the right side is 
thrown up, and the fault is a reversed or pressure fault. In 
miners’ words a normal fault hades to the downthrown side, a 
reversed fault hades to the vf thrown side. On studying the 
two diagrams it will be seen how the total length of strata is 
diminished in Fig. 77 as if by lateral pressure, where reversed 




Fig. 75.— Overfold with the middle limb pinched out, Donegal. 

photograph by Mr. R. Welch : copyright.) 

had been stretched out to form normal faults. Th 
upward or downward movement, that is, the Icngt. 
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a < 5 , is called the throw of the fault (Figs. 76, 77), and the 
length of the line b c ‘\^ called the shift of the fault. 



Fig. 76. — Section across a normal 
fault. fault plane, angle hac 
=hade, ac = slip, = down- 
throw, A = shift. 



Fig. 77. — Section across a revensed fault, 
angle 6ac=hadQ, overslip, :«i5= up- 
throw, (^i:=over.shift. The dotted por- 
tion has been removed by denudation in 
this and the preceding figure. 


Effect on Outcrop, — In following coal-seams under- 
ground it is evidently very important to understand the 
character of the faulting in order to know whether to look for a 
lost bed of coal above or below the point where it is broken off. 
A fault is seldom seen to form a cliff or irregularity at the 
surface owing to the de- 
nudation of a projecting 
rock mass. Its presence 
might, therefore, never be 
suspected, while its effect 
in a case like that in Fig. 
78 might be to lead to the 
belief that two beds of 

Fig. 7.’. — Section and surface of faulted ground (tr) occurred when 

to show that the bed ix. is concealed by the there IS only OnC, 01' 111 
normal fault n, but the seam c repeated by other Cases tO COnceal pcr- 
the reversed fault n haps the Only bed that 

occurred (a). It is by observing whether beds are ever repeated 
or concealed, by the appearance of sudden changes in the 
dip and strike of rocks, or of sharp jointing and fracturing in 
them, that faults can be detected and their nature ascertained. 

Experiments in Faulting’. - — Pressure - faults can be 
imitated by the box described on page 102, if a thin layer of 
powdered plaster of Paris is dusted between the layer.s of clay, 
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and then the whole allowed to stand for an hour or two, till the 
plaster sets into little rigid plates. The application of gentle, 
steady pressure w^ll cause the formation of little faults, the seams 
being driven forward and upward from the pressure board. 
Normal faults are not so easily imitated, but if downward pres- 
sure be applied to parts of a pile of clay and plaster strata with 
a strong Hat ruler, something of the sort can be produced. 

Ooui'se.^ — Although in section faults appear as lines of 
crack, they are in reality crack ^/anes, and they run across the 
country (see Figs. 309 and 78) at right angles to the pressure or 
tension ; that is, they run parallel to the axes of the folds and 
the strike of the strata ; this direction is known as thiir 
course. Clearly these strike -faults are connected with the 
same force which produced the folding — lateral pressure. In 
addition to strike-faults there are others at right angles to the 
strike or parallel to the direction of the dip, and the whole 
system seems bound up with the folding movement. 

Slickensides. — ^The rocks at the sides of faults are often 
folded, crushed, and broken, and the jaws of the fault are polished, 
scratched, and striated, evidently by rubbing against one another. 
These surfaces are known to quairymen as slickensides. The 
crack is often filled with crushed rock fragments or kneaded 
clay, and sometimes with deposits of crystalline minerals ; and 
they often form the channel by which subterranean water escape:^ 
to the surface (see Fig. 305, p. 327). If this is charged with 
mineral matter in solution the latter is sometimes deposited 
there, forming mineral veins, in many of which ores of metals 
like tin, copper, lead, and zinc are found. In fact, such veins 
form an important source whence these metals are derived. 

Throw and. G-rouping- of Faults.— The throw of faults 



Fig. 79. — .Section of trough-fault and step-faults. 


varies from a fraction of an inch to thousands of feet ; a good 
example is the 90-fathom fault in Northumberland, which 
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throws the coal-seams 540 feet. Faults generally occur in 
groups, and a set of normal faults may let the strata down- 
wards in a series of steps called step-fault'; (Fig. 79), or a 
portion of the strata may be let down by a pair of faults into 



Fig. So. — M ai> of branching fault. «=main fault ; if=bran€hes. 

a trough as shown in the middle of Fig. 79. These are called 
trough-faults. One large fault frequently dies out at its ends 
by branching out into a series of minor feults (Fig. 80), or a 



Fig. 8r. — Map of a group of faults. 


number of sub-parallel, branching faults occur in a group (Fig,, 
81). Thrust-faults are further illustrated in Chap. XVIII. 

Crush-Breccias and Conglomerates 

Breccias. — The crack plane of a fault is often filled with 
crushed fragments derived from the rock-walls by the earth- 
movement which has produced the fault. This is fault-rock or 
fault-breccia, and it is compacted into solid rock by fine clay, or 
by the deposit of a mineral cement such as calcite or quartz. 
During folding the beds of rock must necessarily glide over one 
another in order to take up their new positions, and the principal 
movement takes place as a rule where a hard and soft rock are 
in contact with one anothei-. The junction surfaces of sucli rocks 
are often marked with slickensides. If the hard and soft beds 
shade off into one another through a series of beds of inter- 
mediate softness, the latter are often torn up into fragments, 
and a crush-breccia is thus formed. A compact, microscopic, 
crush-breccia is called a mylonite (see p. 192). 

Conglomerates. — r If the movement is intense the 
separated fragments are dragged along and roll over one 
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another, and their corners and edges are worn away, convert- 
ing them into pieces like pebbles. In this way a crush-con- 
glomerate is pro(|uced. The aspect of a crush-conglomerate 
will be seen in Fig. 82. Sometimes the harder fragments 


part along joint -planes, at 
others they are pinched off" at 
the turns or middle limbs of 
small folds, and in each case 
breccias are first formed and 



then conglomerates, as the frag- 
ments become worn. These 
breccias and conglomerates will 
differ from those deposited by 
water action in three ways : 
(i) the crushed character of “1 


G. 82. — ^To show the formation of a 
crush -conglomerate in limestone. 
The middle limbs of the folds are 
gr.adually pinched off. Ilfracombe. 
(After Marr). 

latri.K” and fragments, (2) the 


presence of “pebbles” in a fine “matrix,” (3) the “pebbles” 


are all made of one kind of rock. 


Along thrust-planes, when one rock glides over others, both 
the rocks above and those below the thrust-plane may be broken 
up, and contribute to the formation of a thrust-conglomerate, 
which will not differ much from a crush-conglomerate, except 
that two or three types of fragments may be present in it. 

Other effects of intense earth-movement may be seen in the 
bending and cracking of pebbles, the cracking and straining of 
sand-grains, and the kneading and crushing of clays and shales. 
Further effects of this action will be stated in Chapter XV. In 
some conglomerates the harder pebbles indent the softer, and 
limestone pebbles may be partly dissolved at their contact with 
others. In both New and Old Red Sairdstones indented, 


scarred, and broken pebbles are very common. 


Cleavage 

Structure.- — Many rocks, especially the older, fine-gramed 
rocks, split into thin plates along planes not parallel to their 
bedding, but often at a high angle, even a right angle, to it. 
Roofing slates are thus produced, and the structure i.s called 
slaty cleavage to distinguish it from the cleavage of crystals, 
quite a different phenomenon.: If a section of a slate is cut 
for the microscope it is found that the elongated constituents of 
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the rock are turned so that they are now parallel to the cleavage- 
planes, and thus they enable the rock to split more easily in 
this direction than in any other (Fig. 83). A microscopic 



section of an ordinary clay sedi- 
ment shows that the flat and 
elongated flakes are laid parallel 
to the bedding, in the direction 
in which they would be laid on 
the sea-floor where the sedi- 
ment was formed (compare 
Figs. 1 2 and 1 6). Something 
must have turned them on end. 
If the rock contains pebbles 
(see Fig. 104), concretions, or 
fossils (Fig. 84), they are also 
found to be flattened on the 
cleavage planes, hinting that 


arrangement of the fragments pa- 
rallel to the cleavage which is up- 
right (about 


they have been squeezed flat by 
pressure. Further, cleaved rocks 
are frequently much contorted, 


and the strike of the cleavage planes runs parallel to the axes 



of folding, indicating, like the faults, some close connexion 
with the force which produced contortion (Fig. 85). 

Experimental Cleavage. —Take a lump of clay and 
mix it up with bits of shellac, and then cut it across to make 
sure that the flat bits of shellac are scattered about it in all 
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directions. Now place it in the pressure box, squeeze it flat, 
and again cut it through at right angles to the flattening. The 
scales will bt; founrj to have arranged themselves at right angles 
to the pressure and parallel to 
the axes of folding which would 
have occurred if the clay had 
been put in in layers. Clearly, 
the same pressure which pro- 
duced the folding may produce 
the arrangement of particles 
which is to be found in cleaved 
slates. 

Occurrence. — As might be 
expected, cleav'age is most perfect 
in close - grained homogeneous 
rocks, such as clays, and it is 
these which become most easily 
converted into roofing slates. In 
coarse-grained, hard rocks the 
cleavage passes into less regular 
fissures which tend to set themselves at right angles to the 
bedding. It is found to be best developed in ancient 
rocks which have suffered most from lateral pressure, and 
especially in regions of great movement and contortion. In 
England, rocks later than Carboniferous date are never cleaved, 
while it is only in South-west England and South Wales that 
rocks of Carboniferous and Devonian ages are ever cleaved. 
In AVales and in Cumberland, and a few other parts of 
England, n^ell-cleaved slates are found amongst older rocks. 

Joints 

Structure. — While cleavage results from a new grain 
imparted to the rock by pressure, the structure called jointing 
is the occurrence of definite fissures or cracks, along which the 
rock is actually broken across, although it has usually not 
moved up or down along them. These fissures run generally 
at right angles to the bedding, and often in two sets at right 
angles to one another. The face towards the reader in Fig. 
86 is formed of one such master-joint^ and a second set of 



Fig. 83. — Microscopic section of a 
slate showing contorted bedding, 
.ind cleavage (upright), also elon- 
g.ation of particles along the cleav- 
age planes (about rj"). 
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Fig. 86. — Carbon ifoou.s strata, Muckros, Donegal. To show Iteddiiig, 
and two sets of joints at right angle.s to the bedding and to each oth« 
photograph by Mr. R. Welch : copyright.) 

to the first set of joints. Even when minor fissures 
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sent the great sets of master-joints ^ as they are called, form 
rectangular sets, and by means of them and the bedding planes 
it is possible to excavate stone into roughly cubical blocks. 
This is well seen in a Jump 01 coal. If split open along the 
bedding plane the surface soils the lingers. At right angles 
to this there is usually a bi'ight, long joint, along which the 
coal breaks easily ; this is face or cleat. At right angles 
to both comes the end^ which is usually a much less perfect 
joint-plane. Comparing a set of strata to a pile of sand- 
wiches, one set of joints is like a set of cuts with a knife 



Fig. 87.— Joints {a //lout ting through the pebbles and matrix of a conglomerate. (B.) 

dividing them into “ fngers.” A second set of cuts at right 
angles to the last would divide them into cubes or dice (see 
Figs. I S, 25, 40, 50). 

Oaiases.— -Some of the irregular joints are, doubtless, mere 
shrinkage cracks caused by the beating or drying of the rock. 
Similar fissures are seen in dried mud^ or starch. But that 
this is not the origin of those large rectangular fissures called 
master-joints is clear from the fact that hard pebbles and fossils 
are cut through by the joint-planes as readily as the matrix of 
the rock (F\g. 87, ad). Clearly, they must have been formed 
when the whole rock had been hardened, so that it was as 
easy to cut through pebbles as the sandy matrix. Further, 
master-joints, like faults, generally run in two sets — one in the 
same direction as the strikcj and the other set in the direction 
of dip. This indicates a connexion with the causes which 




Fig. 88.— Joints in Lingul.'i Flags near Criccieth, Carnarvonshire. The sea i' 
e.xca\.ating caves along these joint-planes. (From a photograph by Mr. (1. T, 
Atchi.so<i ; copyright.) 


£i6 faulting, cleavage, and JOINJ^S cifAP. 


produce folding and faulting, and this is confirmed by ibe faci; 
that joint faces are often slickensided, and .show slight tiiKc.s 
of movement and faulting. Although they have never been 
satisfactorily explained, joints are, doubtless, due to mechanical 
movement such as twisting, and the down-thrust and up-rise to 
which all rocks have been more or less subjected. 

Experimental Joints. — A simple experiment which gives 


the best imitation of jointing that can be produced without 
elaborate apparatus is to fasten a glass microscopic slide on to 
paper with gum, and, when it is dry, to twist the two ends 
sharply in opposite directions with pincers or with the fingers 
protected by a cloth. Two sets of cracks roughly at . right 
angles to one another and to the surface of the glass will be 
produced. Sharp joints very similar to these are frequently 
found near to faults, and where the rocks have been subjected 
to twisting and to severe and localised ihovement. 

Occurrence. — Jointing is found in all rocks but the most 
modern, and it is of the highest value to the stone-mason and 
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coal-miner in enabling them to extract blocks of stone and coal 
with the minimum of trouble and waste. They al.so arc the 
planes of weakness along which denuding agents work in 
forming caves and valleys (Figs. 50 and 88). When stone 
is built into walls with joint faces outwards, it lasts much 
better than tooled stone. 

Recapitulation 

The lateral pressure to which rocks are subjected must result, when 
it is intense, in rupturing the strata, and making them slip and form 
reversed faults. The stretching felt locally during earth-movement 
will also give rise to normal or tension-faults. These structures are 
of considerable theoretical and practical importance in reading the 
succession of rocks in a disturbed district. 

The movement sometimes makes itself felt in other ways, as 
in crushing whole masses of rock and making crush-breccias and crush- 
congionierales. 

Acting on shales, clays, or other rocks of even grain, the pressure 
may compel the fine fiat particles to rearrange themselves so as to take 
up less room. The new grain thus given to the rock will allow it to 
split into thin leaves in the direction of the flat particles; this is 
cleavage, which gives rise to roofing slates. 

Twisting, folding, and alternate up-and-down movement cause the 
formation of other planes of fracture, discontinuity, or weakness, 
which are known to quarrymen and geologists as joints. 


Questions on Chapter IX 

1. What are faults? By what evidence may they he traced on 

the ground ? (1885.) , , 

2. (fl) What is meant by the geological term “fault”? 

(1^) Explain the “ throw ” and “ hade ” of a fault. 

(f) Draw a section to illustrate a normal fault. 

{d) Draw a section to illustrate a reversed fault. (1S95.} 

3. Draw a diagram showing ti'ough- fault, inverted strata, and 

inker. (1S93.) . 

4. Explain the terns — .dip, strike, cleavage, firult. (0 and G.) 

5. Show that the gradual subsidence of a lai'ge area of the earth’s 
crust causes contortions, and that gradual elevation causes faults. 
(O and C.) 

6. Faults are seldom apparent at the surface. Why is this? 
(O and C.) 
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7. Explain the ternis bedding and cleavage. How would you 
distinguish these in rock? (1893.) 

8. Describe the appearance of a bit of fossiliferous slate, and 
show how it has acquired its characters. 

9. How are crush-breccias and crush-conglomerates formed? 

to. Describe experiments to illustrate faulting, cleavage, and 
jointing. 

II. What are joints? How are they caused? What is their 
effect in producing scenery? (O and C.) 



CHAPTER X 


MINERALS 

Rocks Defined. — In Chapter II. it has been shown that 
granite is made of three different kinds of constituents, each of 
which is a crystalline mineral, while sandstone is made of 
minerals also, but each one is broken and rounded. Thus we 
may define each of these rocks as an aggregate of minerals. 
A rock like pure sandstone or limestone is composed of one 
mineral only, the former of quartz, the latter of calcite. More 
usually rocks, like granite and dolcrite, are complex and com- 
posed of iivo or 7nore minerals. 

Chemical Pacts. — The chemist finds that everything 
accessible to him in the earth's crust is made of one or more 
of a number of substances which he calls elements ; these are 
the simplest substances he can obtain, and none of them can 
be split up further by chemical methods. Consequently 
they are called elementary substances or elements. All natural 
bodies consist of one or other of these elements, or of combina- 
tions of two or more of them. Thus iron, lampblack and 
diamond, gold, and silver are elements, brass and bronze are 
mixtures of two or more elements, and quartz, sugar, felspar, 
and glass compounds or mixtures of two, three, four, and more 
elements severally. 

About seventy elements are known, but most of them are 
only found in very small quantities, and as a matter of fiict 
only the following are at all common in rocks : — 


Oxygen . 

. 47 

Magnesium , 

2 

Silicon 

28 

Sodium . . 

3.5 

Aluminium 

8 

Potassium . 

2-5 

Iron 

• 5 

Carbon, Chlorine and 


Calcium . 

■ 3-5 

minor constituents 
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They are placed in oi'der of abundance, and the approximnte 
percentage of each in the earth’s crust is indicated. 

Elements and Compounds. — A few elements, such as 
carbon, sulphur, gold, and copper, sometimes occur uncornbined 
as minerals, but the greater number of minerals found in rocks 
are compounds. The simplest compounds consist of tu’o 
elements combined together. The oxides are formed from the 
combination of oxygen with some other element ; examples are, 
oxide of silicon called silica, and the oxides of iron. The 
sulphides are comjiounds of elements with sulphur, such as 
sulphide of iron or lead ; the chlorides^ compounds of chlorine- 
with another element like sodium. 

Many of the elements have a bright, metallic lustre, are 
dense, hard, solid, and good conductors of heat and electricity. 
These are called metals^ and their oxides are known as bases. 
The rest of the elements are known as non-metals., and their 
oxides are called acid oxides. Basic and acid oxides frequently 
combine together, forming compounds which contain three or 
more elements. Thus the non-metals, silicon, carbon, and 
sulphur, form acid oxides ; and the metals, iron, calcium, 
magnesium, aluminium, and potassium, form the basic oxides 
known as oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, alumina, and potash 
respectively. The compounds of these two sets of oxides with 
one another are known as silicates, carbonates, sulphates, etc. 
Thus we have silicate of iron or alumina, carbonate of magnesia, 
and sulphate of lime. 

Minerals as Chemical Compounds. — Most of the rock- 
forming minerals consist of oxides, chlorides, or sulphides, or 
of carbonates, sulphates, or silicates. The commonest of them, 
however, belong to the last class, and they arc often compli- 
cated in composition, consisting of two, three, or even more 
basic oxides combined with the silica. Thus orthoclase felsjiar 
is a silicate of two basic oxides, alumina and potash. Tlie 
determination of minerals by chemical analysis is therefore a 
long and difficult task, and it is in many cases needless, because 
each mineral has usually certain marked properties of its own 
by which it can be recognised with tolerable certainty. 
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Properties of Minerals 
The chief of tiiese properties are the following ; — 

1. Crystalline form. 4. Specific gravity. 

2. Cleavage. 5. Lustre and feel. 

3. Hardness. 6. Colour and streak. 

Crystalline Form. — All minerals have a tendency to 

occur in a definite geometrical shape, which is known as a 
crystal . Now crystals may occur in hundreds of different 
shapes, but just as the millions of inhabitants of the world may 
be referred to one or other of five different races, — the black 
race, the yellow race, the red race, etc., — so all crystals may be 
referred to half a dozen comparatively simple types. All 
crystals may be regarded as solid geometrical figures bounded by 
planes or faces^ and although the size of the planes may vary, the 


Fig 89. — The cubic system. a=a cube made of pin.acoid faces (a, b)\ 
b an octahedron made of pyramid faces (c). 

angles between corresponding planes in different crystals of the 
same mineral are exactly the same. These geometrical figures 
may be represented by models in wood or glass, and then it is 
not difficult to regard them as built up on a simple scaffolding 
or framework of lines. For instance, if a cube is taken, and 
the centre point of each of its six faces marked, a knitting- 
needle may be driven through, the centre points of each opposite 
pair of faces. Three knitting-needles will be required ; they 
will all meet at one point, and each one will be at right angles to 
both of the other pair. This will bfi the simplest form of scaffold- 
ing possible, and the three needles, which may now be called the 
about which the cube is built, will be all equal and all at 
right angdes to each other. This defines one system of crystals, 
which may be called the isometric or cubic system because its 
three axes are equal and its simplest form is a cube (Fig. 89). 
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Now, suppose the cube is stretched so that the top and bottom 
come fai'ther apart, the other four faces will become oblong 
instead of square, and the needle parallel, to them will be 
longer than the other pair, though all three will still be at 
right angles (Fig. 90, a). This defines a second type of system 
known as tetragonal^ in which the three axes are at right angles, 
but one is longer (or shorter) than the other pair (dimetric ^). 



Fig. 90. — The tetragonal (dimetric) Fig. 91, — The orthorhombic (trimetric) 
system, a, pinacoids (a) capped liy system, a, pinacoids (a) capped by 

base (l>), pyramids inserted (c); />, a base(/'); a prism (/) capped by 

prism (/) capped by pyramid faces. pyramid faces (c). 

Next Stretch the cube also from right to left. The axes 
are still at right angles, but ttnequal (trimetric 3 ), and all the 
faces have become oblong (Fig. 91, a). This is the oriho- 



Fig. 92. —The raonoclinic system, a. Fig. ,93. — The triclinic system. pln.a- 

pinacoids («) capped by base (/O i coids («) capped by base (t/) ; h, a 

a prism (/) capped by pyramid faces prism (/) capped by pyramid fixce.s 

(A ' (c). 

rhombic system. Now distort the figure last produced l;)y 
dragging one needle, and with it the faces parallel to it, so 
’ Gr. = four angled. 

“ Gn «A = double, wzit/cow — a measufe. * Gr. /?■<?« = three. 
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that while it remains at right angles to one of the other jiair 
of axes it is not at ifght angles to the other (Fig. 92,(1). This 
is the monoclinic ^ system, with three unequal axes, one of which 
is not at right angles to one of the others. Lastly, distort the 
figure in the other dii-ection also, so that no two axes are at 
right angles, and we have the triclinic'^ system, in which none 
of the axes are equal or at right angles (Fig. 93, a). 

One other system remains, which is most simply expressed 
by four axes, three making angles of 60 
degrees with each other, and in the same 
plane, and one longer or shorter than the 
other three, but at right angles to the 
plane containing them. This is the hexa- 
gonal^ system in the dimetric group, 
which is best considered after the tetra- 
gonal system. 

In these imaginary experiments the 
axis which has been kept most nearly 
upright may be thought of as the vertical 
axis, and the planes parallel to it and to 
one of the cross axes are ■pinacoids,^ 
while that on which the figure rests is 
called the base, a name which may also be applied to the top 
plane parallel to it (see Figs. 6 and 7). If faces had been made 
by splitting- off the edges where two pinacoids meet, they would 
be called prism faces (Figs. 90-93), while a pointed cap or 
pyramid-like roof built on the top or bottom of the figure would 
consist of pyramid faces (see Figs. 10 and 90-94). These four 
classes of faces are often present in crystals, and the result is 
that crystals are usually either column-shaped from the develop- 
ment of prisms, tabular from development of one pair of pina- 
coids or the base, or pointed from the predominance of pyramid 
faces. In all figures the pinacoids are marked a, the prisms/, the 
base b, and the pyramids c. It sometimes happens that minerals 
do not take any crystalline form, ,but occur in formless lumps, 
when they are said to be 

Cleavage . — Crystals have a tendency to break, or cleave, 

^ Gr. 7/www = single, I incline. 

2 Gr. = three, = I incline. ® Gr. = six, ^isi«z’<2 = angle. 

* ijix. pinax—z plank, cidos=^ioxvix. ® Gr. a — not, mo 7 -pke=iovm. 



FiG.94ff. — The hexagonal 
system. Pinacoids (a) 
capped by base (i ) ; a 
hexagonal pyramid (c) ■ 
inserted. 
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as it is called, parallel to one or more important faces of the 
crystal, and this property often renders it easy to find out their 
crystalline systems. Thus orthoclase felspar is inonoclinic, 
splitting' parallel to the base and one pinacoid (see lig. 6), 
two faces at right angles to one another, while plagioclase 
felspar, being triclinic, breaks parallel to the same pair of 
faces which are not at right angles in that system. Again, 
some minerals, like quartz, do not cleave at all, but break 
irregularly, while others of similar shape, like mica, cleave 
easily into thin plates parallel to the base (see Fig. 7). 
Cleavage shows that crystals are built up internally on some 
plan and so have a grain which corresponds to their external 
form, and this is borne out by such tests as that of polarised 
light, which reveal the internal structure. 

Hardness, — If one substance is harder than another it will 
scratch it, and a scale of minerals may be arranged in which 
each member scratches the one below it, and is scratched by 
the one above it on the list. In this scale quartz (No. 7) is 
harder than steel, and scratches it, while a good knife will 
scratch felspar (6) with difficulty, and any knife will scratch 
apatite (5). An unknown mineral is tested until one mineral is 
found below it which it will scratch, and another above it which 
will scratch it, and thus its position on the scale is determined. 

1. Talc. "I Scratched with the 

2, Gypsum, j finger-nail. 

5. Apatite, j 

Specific Gravity. — The weight of a piece of a mineral 
compared with that of an equal bulk of water is called the 
specific gravity. This is often extremely useful, and in a 
rough way the weight in the hand is sufficient to distinguish 
minerals containing the heavy metals from the rest. Thus 
galena is readily distinguished from graphite, 1 and the heavy 
barytes " from calcite. " 

Lustre and Feel. — Amineral may look metallic and silvery, 
like galena or graphite, brassy like pyrites, pearly like mica or 
selenite, glassy like cpiartz, opalescent like opal, or iridescent, 

^ Gr. ^faj>/io = I vnilQ. ® Gr. — 


6. Felspar. 

7. Quartz, 

k Topaz. I Not scratched 
9. Corundum, j with a knife. 
10. Diamond. / 
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with a play of colours, like labradorite. Hydrous silicates of 
magnesia, like talc and serpentine, are greasy to the/c/?/. 


Colour.— Colour is very variable, and cannot be relied 
upon with any certainty. The green colour of chlorite, 
epidote, and olivine, the dark colours and opacity of iron 
ores, the pale colours of calcite and felspars, are all fairly 
characteristic. When drawn over unglazed porcelain some 
minerals leave a streak of colour, like graphite (black), ha;ma- 
tite 1 (red), or copper pyrites (brown). 

Characters and Classification of Minerals 

Classification. — The following classification of the rock- 
forming minerals will be sufficient for the needs of this book: — 

r. Oxides of silicon (quartz) and iron (magnetite and haiinatite}. 

2. Chloride of sodium (r()ck-.salt). 

3. Sulphide of iron (pyrites). 

4. Carbonate of lime (calcite and aragonite), with magnesia 

(dolomite). 

5. of lime (gypisum). 

6. Silicates — [a) anhydrous, such as felspar, mica, olivine; (b) 

hydrous, such as chlorite and serpentine. 

Silica ,2 or oxide of silicon, occurs in the crystalline form of 
quartz as clear, transparent crystals belonging to the hexa- 
gonal system. These are usually made 
up of a six-sided prism, capped by a six- 
sided pyramid, as shown in Fig. 10. The 
prism may be long or short (see Fig. 94 < 5 ), 
or altogether absent, while certain sides 
may be more strongly developed than 
others. The prism faces are striated with 
fine, transverse lines, but the lustre of all 
fitces is bright and glassy. There is no Fig. 94.A — Cry.stal of 
cleavage, the crystal breaking into irregular pris'm ’ T/V 
iiieces, which are hard enough to scratch pyramid fecos (6) 
Steel or glass (7 on the scale). The speci- 
fic gravity is 2.7. The crystals are sometimes milky white, 
purple(when the crystal is known as amethyst), yellow, brownish 



Gr. hdinta = h\ood. 


2 Lat. « 7 c.v = flint. 
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(smoky quartz or cairngorm />■), blue, or pink (rose quartz). 
The amorphous forms are known as opal, which has usually a 
beautiful play of colours ; chalcedony,^ milky^-and occurring in 
masses like a bunch of grapes ; agate and onyx,'^ which are 
usually banded in different colours ; jasper and bloodstone, 
opaque and tinted with shades of green and red ; and flint and 
chert, which are dark in colour with a waxy lustre. Broken 
quartz -crystals are the commonest constituents of stratified 
rocks, and unbroken crystals occur embedded in some of the 
crystalline rocks or- in the veins which traverse shattered rocks. 

Oxides of Iron. — Of these magnetite hcematiic are the 
commonest. The former belongs to the cubic system, and crystai- 
lises in octahedra (see Fig. 891^, p. 1 2 1). It is opaque and black, 
with octahedral (pyramidal) cleavage, hardness 5 to 6, heavy, 
specific gravity 5 , metallic lustre, and black streak. It is magnetic, 
and attracts one end of a compass needle. Hcematite is usually of 
blood-red colour, and its streak is always red. It crystallises in 
the hexagonal system in plates which have a bright silvery lustre, 
or else the crystals are bound together into kidney-shaped masses; 
the hardness is 5 to 6, and the specific gravity 5. Limonite is a 
yellow or red oxide of iron combined with water ; it often forms 
the colouring matter of rocks. A compound of oxide of iron with 
oxide of titanium crystallises in the hexagonal system and is a 
common constituent of igneous rocks ; it is called ilmenite. 

Chlorides. — The commonest mineral of this group is rock- 
salt, a chloride of sodium which crystallises in the cubic system in 
forms the faces of which are frequently stepped. The cleavage is 
into cubes, the hardness very low (3), as crystals can be scratched 
with the finger-nail ; the specific gravity is 2.3, the lustre glassy, 
and the colour from water-clear to blue or reddish. 

Sulphides.— -The chief of these is sulphide of iron or 
pyrites;'^ which crystallises in cubes with a bright brassy lustre. ; 
the cleavage is cubic and impeifect, the hardness 6, the specific 
gravity 5, the streak black; the mineral is opaque. 

Oarhonates. — -The commonest of these salts occurring as 
minerals are the carbonates of lime and magnesia. Calcifc 
is carbonate of lime, crystallising in the hexagonal system 
usually in the form of a modified six- or twelve-sided pyramid ; 

^ Cairngorm, a Scottish mountain. “ Chalcedon, in Bithynia. 

® Gr. = a nail. . * Gr. pyr—fire. " Lat, lime. 
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but the peculiarity is, that in each case only half the full 
number of faces is developed, in the former case each alternate 
face, and in the latter alternate pairs of faces. The first 
form is called ’'the I'hombohedron, because the faces are 
rhombuses ; the second the scalenohedroir, because they are 
scalene triangles. In all cases the cleavage 
breaks the crystal up into rhorabohedra, and 
the crystals cleave very easily. The hardness 
is 3, so that crystals are not scratched by 
the finger-nail, but very easily by a knife, the 
lustre is glassy or pearly, the specific gravity 
2.7, a,nd the crystals are colourless (Iceland 
spar), or of white or pale rose tint. The 
mineral occurs in veins in many kinds of 
I'ocks ; it makes up the mass of limestones 
and marbles, and it results from the decom- fig. 94c .— a scaleno- 
position of other minerals in the basic crystal- hedron of calcke 
line rocks. Occasionally the carbonate (dogtooth-spar), 
crystallises in the orthorhombic system, or occurs in coral-like 
masses, when it is called aragoiiite}- 

When carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia are 
combined together the mineral is called dolomite''^ or pearl 
spar (from its lustre) which also crystallises in the hexagonal 
system and in rhombohedra. All carbonates are dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid with effervescence due to the escape of 
carbonic acid. Dolomite has a specific gravity of 2.9, and it 
only effervesces with strong acid, or when powdered ; calcite 
or aragonite with dilute acid, and without being powdered. 

Sulphsites.— An/ijdrde ^ is sulphate of lime, and selenite 
is the same compound combined with water. The latter 
crystallises in the monoclinic system, showing pinacoids, along 
which cleavage occurs, prisms, and other faces of roof-like type, 
which are known as domes. The lustre is pearly (hence the 
name, from Gr. selene, the moon). The hardness is low (2), 
the specific gravity 2.2, and thp crystals usually colourless ; 
two crx'stals are often so united as to form a shape like an 
arrow-head. Crystals are not uncommon in clays, and the 
amorphous or massive form is known a.s gypsum. 

1 Named from Aragon in Spain. 

2 After Dolomieii the French geologist. ® Gr. a = not, water. 
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Silicates. — These compounds form the largest grou[) of 
rock-forming minerals, and many crystalline rocks are mere 
aggregates of silicates. They may be broadly classified info 
three groups ; normal, those in which the 'amount of Irasic 
oxide balances the acid oxide, silica ; acid, in which silica is in 
excess ; and basic, in which the basic oxide is in excess. 

Felspar. — This is the most important group of rock- 
forming minerals as it occurs in almost all igneous rocks. 
Felspars are silicates of alumina combined with silicates of 
potash, soda, or lime, and form a connected series, one end of 
which is acid and the other basic, as is illustrated by the 
annexed table : — 

Orthoclase^ Potash Felspar V Monoclinic. 

Albite ® Soda , , 

Oligoclase'^ Soda-lime ,, 

I Labradorite " Lime-soda ,, 
tAnorthite® Lime ,, 

The two primary divisions of the felspars are the mono- 
clinic and the triclinic. The cleavages, following a pinacoid and 
the base, are at right angles to one another in the first group, 
which is hence called orthoclase or straight-cleaving (see Fig. 
6) ; but they are not at right angles in the second set, 
which are hence called plagioclase, or skew-cleaving felspars. 
Pinacoids, prisms, domes,! and bases are usually developed, 
the hardness is 6, so they are only just scratched by a knife 
of very good steel ; the lustre is glassy, the specific gravity 
2.6 to 2.8, and the colour white to pink or green. In the ortho- 
clase felspars of igneous rocks a single divisional plane, called 
a twin-plane, divides the crystal into two distinct structural 
halves parallel to a pinacoid face (see Fig. 5) ; but in plagio- 
clase there are many such planes, so that the prism, basal 
faces, and one pinacoid appear to be finely striated. 

The Micao® are silicates of alumina with potash or 
magnesia. The potash micas are white and of normal com- 
position, and the chief of them is called muscovite tlie 

1 Gr. ori'/eoi- = straight, /t’/ai-w=:breaking. 

“ Gr. = askew, breaking. ® Lat. ff//za = white. 

Gr. o.-'/ya '■=. small, breaking. ^ From Labrador in America. 

Gr. (Z=:T3ot, orthos =:^=Xrmghl. - : t a house (roof), 

** Lat, ?«2t.-(3= I glLsten. From Muscovy {once called Muscovy gla.ss). 


Normal iTridinic. 

j- Basic J 
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magnesian micas are black and basic, and Motite ^ is one of 
the most important of them. They are really monoclinic, but 
they mimic the hexagonal system by crystallising in six-sided 
columns (see Fig*. 7), which cleave very readily parallel to the 
base into six-sided, glittering, pearly leaves, that are flexible 
and elastic. Their hardness is low, about 2 to 3, their specific 
gravity 2*8 to 3, and they occur chiefly in the acid igneous 
rocks; flakes of them are common in sediments, and they 
form a most important constituent of the foliated rocks. 

Hornblende'^ is a normal silicate of lime, iron, and. 
magnesia. It is rnonoclinic, the crystals 
being usually long six-sided columns, which 
are black, brown, or green ; the hardness is 
5 to 6, the specific gravity 3.2, and the 
lustre horny, while the two planes of cleav- ^ 

age make an angle of about lao” with one p 
another. Actinolite ** is a fibrous and as- ^ 
bestos a thread-like variety of hornblende. I 
Hornblende is more common in acid and 
intermediate rocks than in basic rocks, and crystal 

is also frequent in foliated locks. 'pinacoid,>= prisms, 

Augite^ has practically the same com- ii=base, c=pyra- 
position as hornblende, crystallises in the mid-s. 
same system, and has about the same colours, specific gravity, 
and hardness. The crystals are, however, generally more 
stumpy, eight-sided, with glassy lustre, and 
the two cleavage -planes, parallel to the 
prism-laces, make an angle of almost 90°. — Y 

It is common in basic crystalline I'ocks, a 

and is not often associated with quartz. P 

Olivine is a basic silicate of magnesia L 

with some iron, crystallising in the ortho- 1. / 

rhombic system ; it has no cleavage and a 
glassy lustre, so that it looks at first fig. 5,^^. _a crystal uf 
like quartz, but is distinguished by its augitc. «--piiiacoids, 
beautiful olive-green colour, whence its /--^pn5ms,ir=pyr;imiu.s. 
name, its more ready decomposition, its specific gravity 3.5, 

1 From Riot the French mineralogist. 

- After its horny lu-stre. . “ Gr. aklis—a. ray, /zV/Mj = a stone. 
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and its hardness, which is 6. It occurs in basic rocks (see 
Fig. 9). 

Silioatee of Alumina, — A group of minerals having this 
composition occurs in the metamorphic rocks. They differ 
from one another in composition and crystalline form, but are 
all basic in composition. As a type andalusite ^ and chiastolite ^ 
may be taken j they are both orthorhombic, and they occur in 
foliated rocks, and in sediments metamorphosed by heat ; they 
frequently contain abundant inclusions of impurities arranged 
parallel to the axes or outlines of the crystal. 

The Garnets ai-e composite silicates of lime, alumina, 
iron, etc., which crystallise apparently in the cubic system in 
twelve- or twenty-four-sided forms. They are red or green, 
and have a hardness of 7. 

The Hydrous*^ Silicates are usually formed from the 
decomposition of ordinary silicates, and are common in 
crystalline rocks, especially in the more ancient ones. 
Chlorite^ is a green hydrous silicate of alumina, iron, and 
magnesia, crystallising in the monoclinic system ; serpentine a 
hydrated silicate of magnesia, usually amorphous, and green, 
yellow, or red ; and the zeolites ® form a great group of silicates 
of many bases, which are usually white in colour, and fuse 
readily under the blow-pipe. Hydrated magnesian silicates 
like talc and serpentine usually have a soapy feel. Kaolin is 
a hydrated basic silicate of alumina. 

Recapitulation 

All rockSi of whatever kind, are aggregates of minerals^ w'hich in 
turn are either chemicaTelements, or, in the majority of cases, chemical 
compounds. 

Some of the minerals are compounds of two elements, generally a 
metal with a non-metal, such as the sulphides and chlorides; the 
more important rock -forming minerals are either oxides, like silica and 
magnetite, or compounds of basic and acid oxides like the silicates and 
carbonates. „ . 

While the chemistry of mineral compounds is complicated and 

From Andalusia. 

Gr. rAfiMto=marked with letter X = a stone. 

® Gr. water. Gr. <r/;/oror=: green. 

® Gr. iTfo = to boil. 
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difficult, each mineral has n&xidilly ?,ovae physical proper/ ies by which 
it may be readily recognised. Such properties are the form, cleavage, 
internal structure as revealed by polarised light, hardness, specific 
gravity, lustre, feer^ colour, and streak. 

All crystalline minerals have shapes which conform to one or other 
of six systems of form called the crystalline systems. 

The silicates include the felspars, recognised by their colour and 
cleavage ; the micas, by their cleavage, softness, and elasticity ; horn- 
blende and augite, hard dark minerals, discriminated by their lustre and 
cleavage^angle ; olivine, by its olive colour and absence of cleavage; 
and the garnets and hydrous silicates. 

Questions on Chapter X 

1. What are elements, oxides, acids, and bases? Give examples 
of each, occurring as minerals. 

2. Enumerate the principal characters by means of which minerals 
may be recognised. 

3. Draw rough figures of one example belonging to each of the 
crystalline systems. 

4. How does a “mineral” differ from a “rock”? Mention 
three examples of each. (1888.) 

5. Write the names of the six elements which are of most import- 
ance in forming the known crust of the earth, giving' two examples for 
each element of minerals or rocks containing it. (1884.) 

6. Write the names of six simple minerals which are of import- 
ance in the composition of rocks. (1887.) 

7. Name six of the chief rock -forming minerals. Under each 
name giv^ an example of a rock in which the mineral largely occurs. 
(1882.) 

8. How would you distinguish between calcite and felspar? 
How do these minerals originate? (1894.) 

9. How would you distinguish quartz from felspar, hornblende 
from augite, olivine from serpentine, garnet from magnetite ? 

10. State the chemical composition, the crystalline system, and the 
specific gravity of the following common rock-forming minerals : — • 

(a) Quartz. 

(i^) Orthoclase felspar. 

(r) Augite. 

(^/) Magnetite. (1896.) 

11. State what you know about the mineral mica. 

Name two igneous rocks in which mica is found. 

Name two inetamorphic rocks in which mica is found. 

Name two aqueous rocks in which mica is found. (1897.) 
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SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 
OlassificatioB 

The great group of Sedimentary Rocks comprises all the 
fragmental or clastic rocks which are made of broken rocks, 
minerals, or organisms, together with a few others which are 
not, strictly speaking, of clastic origin. The clastic rocks 
contain no unbroken minerals except those, generally in the 
cement, which have formed subsequently to deposition. The 
other sediments usually contain unbroken crystals, and are 
sometimes entirely made up of them. Sedimentary rocks are 
divided into three classes according to their method of forma 
tion, and each class is subdivided into minor groups 

Mechanically formed 


Organically formed 


Chemically formed 


Mechanically-formed Rocks 

The mechanically-formed rocks are made of large or small 
pieces of other rocks, either simply broken off, or obtained after 
decomposition or disintegi-ation has taken place. The coarser 
are called arenaceous rocks, or psephites ** (pebble-rocks), and 
^ LlU. a?w.!n = sand. - Lat. argiUa=:c\&.y, ® Lat. ira/;r=]irne. 

^ /erru7?i = \Yon, ® Lat. flint. ® Gr. = a pebble. 


Arenaceous ^ 
Argillaceous ^ 
Calcareous ® 
Ferruginous^ 
Siliceous® . 
Carbonaceous 
Carbonates 
Sulphates . 
Chlorides . 


Sandy and pebbly rocks 

Clays and shales 

Limestones 

Ironstones 

Flints and cherts 

Goals 

Limestones 

Gypsums 

Rock-salt. 
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psammitesl (sand-rocks), and the finer ones argillaceous rocks, 
or pelites^ (clay rocks). 

Arenaceous l^ockB.—Brecda^ is a coarse rock made of 
sharp-edged or ang'ular pieces of stone, which have been simply 
broken from some other rock and cemented together by a 
paste of fine mud or sand, or by a deposit of carbonate of lime 
or some other chemical substance (Fig. 95). The fragments 
have been broken by frost or 
percussion, but have not been 
worn or rounded dui'ing trans- 
port. A talus broken from a 
cliff by frost, or subsoil broken 
by frost from the solid rock 
below the soil, would give typi- 
cal examples of breccias when 
cemented. Also the blocks 
broken from cliffs by the sea, if 
not worn and rounded before 
being cemented into a solid 
mass, would give rise to a 
breccia. If frost-broken blocks fall upon a glacier they may 
be carried a long distance, and this is almost the only way 
in which fragments can be transported far without losing 
their sharpness. Such blocks, shot down on the moraine at 
the end of the glacier amongst the mud and sand carried by 
the glacier and its stream, will form a tmraine breccia. Again, 
the rock broken up by force exercised in faulting often fills 
the fissure with fault -breccia., and occasionally considerable 
masses are broken to bits by this action, and form a crush- 
rock or crtish-breccia (see p. no). Breccias are of much use 
in determining the place where frost or ice have acted in time 
past, or to indicate where the rocks have been submitted to 
great crushing force. (See also p. 153.) 

Conglomerate. — When coarse fragments are worn and 
rounded they become pebbles,- an,d if cemented together they 
form a conglomerate (see Fig. 2). The pebbles may be 
derived from any kind of pre-existing rock, granite, or other 
crystalline rock, sandstone, quartzite, or even another con- 

1 Or. As-a?^w«w=sand. 2 Gr. 

■* Italian Zirtwja = rubbish (of broken walls), pronounced brdchia. 



Fig. 95.— Breccia of flint fragments, 
Selaea, Hants (about J). 
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glomenite. Sometimes pebbles are broken out, as pebbles, 
from a pre-existing conglomerate. Between the interspaces of 
the larger pebbles occur smaller and smaller ones, and usually 
a still finer matrix of sand or mud. Only very exceptionally 
do large pebbles occur in a fine matrix, the pebbles generally 
graduating down into the matrix. The cement may be sand 
or mud, carbonate of lime, silica, oxide of iron, and many 
other substances. As pebbles 
are formed on the sea-l:;!each or 
in river -channels, conglomerates 
will be formed from cemented 
sea-shingle or river-gravels, and 
in the deposits of deltas and 
shore - lines ; indeed they will 
always indicate that they were 
formed in the shallow water of 
rivers, lakes, or seas. Pebbles 
may occasionally be carried some 
distance from the shore by 
pebble of crinoidal Carboniferous powerful marine currents. Con- 
Limestone (from the collection of glomerates OCCUl' in tvedge- 
shaped masses, not regular beds, 
and they are usually false- 
bedded. Occasionally the pebbles in a conglomerate are found 
to be encrusted with marine organisms, but fossils are not 
common, except when the pebbles are broken from a fossili- 
ferous rock, and the fossils occur inside the pebbles. Such 
fossils are obviously older than the conglomerate and are 
spoken of as derived fossils. They are of great use in ascer- 
taining the particular rock from which the pebbles have been 
broken, and those which were undergoing denudation at the 
time the conglomerate was being formed. In Fig. 96 there is 
a pebble of crinoidal limestone which has certainly been 
derived from the Carboniferous Limestone. Somewhat rarely 
conglomerates are formed by crushing, when the crushed 
fragments are rolled round and worn during the movement of 
the rock. Criish-co 7 iglomerates are usually made of large frag- 
ments belonging to one or two types of rock only, embedded 
in a fine matrix, which shows signs of kneading, crushing, and 
movement (see p. iii). 


Fig. 96.— Conglomerate containing a 


H.M. Geological Survey), about 
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Sandstone , — This rock has already been partly described. 
It consists of rounded grains of quartz, felspar (see Fig. ii), 
augite or hornble^ide, with tourmaline, rutile, zircon, and many 
other minerals, together, usually, with flakes of mica and 
minute fragments of close-grained rocks. Green-sands and 
g'reen sandstones usually contain irregular grains of a green 
silicate of iron called glauconite, mixed with the sand-grains. 
Sandstones are classified according to their cements into 
calcareous, dolomitic, ferruginous, or siliceous sandstones, and 
the colouring matter, which usually varies from white through 
grey, to yellow, brown, or red, is often due to the amount 
of compounds of iron contained, and the state of their oxidation 
or hydration ; in some cases the amount of iron in the cement 
warrants the working of the stone for iron-ore. Sands are 
now forming in river-beds and deltas, and on the shallow sea- 
bed, so that sandstones must have originated under similar 
conditions. The beds are not so irregular as those of con- 
glomerates and breccias, but, when traced far enough, they are 
seen to thicken in one direction and to thin in another, so that 
they are wedge-shaped or lens- shaped. Sandstones are 
generally laminated and frequently false-bedded, showing that 
they have been laid down in shallow water disturbed by 
currents ; this is borae out by the occurrence of ripple-marks, 
tracks of animals, and occasionally by sun-cracks (see Fig. 51) 
and rain-prints, 

When sand-beds have no very marked bedding, but can be 
cut easily into blocks lor building, they are called freestones,, 
but when they split easily into great slabs along the bedding, 
which is especially the case when there are flakes of mica 
deposited on these planes, they are worked for flagging and 
are called flagstones. The Old Red Sandstone of North 
Scotland and the Carboniferous sandstones of Yorkshire yield 
excellent flagstones. If the sand is mixed with clay and con- 
solidated by pressure only, it is easily washed down into mud, 
and is locally called mudstone. No. ill-consolidated argillaceous 
sand is called a loatn. When the sand-grains are angular 
and sharp-edged the rock is called a grit. Some of the 
older grits are made chiefly of bits of felspar and felsitic rock, 
and are mucli hardened ; they sx& c?l\\q 6 . greywacke. 

Fossils are not uncommon in sandstones, particularly in those 
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with a calcareous or ferruginous cement, but where the texture 
is very open the organic remains have often been dissolved. 

Argillaceous Rooks, — The basis of t|iese sediments is 
pure china-clay or kaolin, a silicate of alumina hydrated, lliat 
is, containing much water in its composition ; but this is mixed 
with various impurities, and coloured by iron salts and organic 
matter. Sometimes clays are massive and not laminated (see 
Fig. 12), but usually they are finely laminated or banded, in 
thin layers which easily split apart ; they are then called shahs 
(see Fig. 16). In some shales there are as many as a hun- 
dred of these thin laminte in an inch. One lamina differs 
from another slightly in colour or composition, and the parting 
planes are frequently sprinkled with fine flakes of mica. False- 
bedding is unusual in clays and shales, which show all the 
signs of slow and quiet deposition in moderately deep water, 
either in lakes, flood-plains and deltas of rivers, or the sea- 
bed. For this reason beds of clay spread over a large area 
are very even in thickness, and only thin out very slowly. 
They usually pass in one directio'n into sandstones and in the 
other into limestones. Pure white clays suitable for pottery 
and pipe-making are called chma-clays and pipe-clays j those 
devoid of lime and alkalies because they will stand 

very great heat without fusing or losing their shape. A pure 
clay which falls to pieces in water is called fullers earthy and 
is used for cleansing cloth and taking- the grease out of it. 
Till and boiilder-clay are clays deposited by ice, which are 
stuffed full of boulders of stone (see Fig. 281). When hardened 
by compression and cleaved clay-rocks pass into slates. 

Clays and shales generally contain fossils, which at times 
are flattened out along the planes of lamination ; very often 
only the pearly interior of the shells is preserved, the outer 
part having been dissolved away, and.some clay-fossils preser\’e 
traces of the original colouring of the shell. It is not unusual 
to find certain shells in the position of growth, particularly 
those which burrow into the sea-bed or stand upright upon it. 

Organically-formed Rocks 

The organically-formed rocks are made from the remains of 
once living organisms which have parts sufliciently hard to 
conti'ibute to the making of rocks. 
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Galcareous E,ocks. — ^^The limestones consist chiefly of 
carbonate of lime, with varying amounts of such impurities 
as clay or sand. Many organisms build shells or skeletons of 
carbonate of lini^, and where these live abundantly in a sea 
or lake their remains accumulate at the bottom as masses of 
limestone. Foraminifera (see Figs. 14 and 52), corals, crinoids 
or sea-lilies (see Fig. 13), echinoids (or sea-urchins), Crustacea, 
mollusks (or shell-fish)— -all have .skeletons or shells of carbonate 
of lime, and many limestones are made of them. The sea- 
weeds {algce\ called nuliipores, also form limestone masses. 
Some of these organisms live in moderately deep water, but 
most of them where the water, whether deep or shallow, is 
clear and free from sand and mud ; hence limestones do not 
contain much sandy or muddy impurity. 

Chalk is a soft, white, earthy limestone containing abundant 
tests of foraminifera ; the Carboniferous Limestone is in places 
made up entirely of crinoid stems and plates ; in other places 
it is made of coral blocks and debris, as the Wenlock and 
other limestones are. Some .Tertiary limestones are made of 
fresh- water and land snails; the Red Crag of broken marine 
shells. Many of the Secondary and some other limestones are 
oolitic, that is, they are made of a number of minute grains, 
about as big as the head of a small pin, put together so that 
the rock looks like a bit of fish-roe (see Fig. 226) ; hence 
it is called roe-stone or oolite.^ Oolites are sometimes false- 
bedcled ; their character and mode of origin will be explained 
later on (see p. 272). Marls are mixtures of clay and calcareous 
matter. Limestones occur in far-reachi’ng‘ sheets, not usually 
laminated and rarely false-bedded. This structure, however, 
occurs at times in oolitic limestones, in coral deposits, and in 
some shelly limestones. Limestones, being made up of fossils, 
yield them abundantly, but the better specimens are found in 
impure and clayey examples, where the impurity washes or 
•weathers away. Where the stone has been long" exposed to the. 
action of the weather in old walls or the spoil banks of quarries, 
beautiful examples of fossils may often be found. 

Ferruginous Rocks of organic origin are made genei-ally 
of carbonate of iron, and they are usually limestones in which 
the carbonate of lime has been wholly or partially replaced by 
carbonate of iron (see p. 271 and also p. 141). 
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Siliceous Rocks. — Radiolaria and sponges are the chiel 
animals, and diatoms the chief plants, which build skeletons 
of silica. In many limestones and some sandstones layers 
and nodules of chert and Jlint are found. They are black, 
brittle rocks, with a conchoidal or hackly fracture, and micro- 


scopic examination reveals that, though a great deal of second- 
ary silica has in most cases been deposited after the rock was 
formed, the original constituents were spicules of sponges or 
tests of radiolaria. Tripoli^ infusorial earth, and mountain 
meal, are incoherent deposits ma.de but of the siliceous remains 
of diatoms. 

The Carbonaceous Rocks are made up chiefly of carbon 
combined with oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and a certain 
amount of earthy matter which is left behind as ash when the 
rocks are burnt. The more purely carbonaceous of these rocks 
are burnt for fuel. Peat is the best example of the formation 
of such a rock at the present da,y. It is made of the stems, 


trees m stilt, (from a 
: copyright.) 
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leaves, roots, and other parts of mossy plants, only slightly 
altered by the process of decay, so that some of the gaseous 
elements, oxygen?, and hydrogen, have escaped, and a higher 
proportion of carbon remains. As a small lake or pond 
becomes silted up, the mosses and other plants gradually en- 
croach on the narrowing area of water; when they die down, 
new generations grow on the top, and the under part slowly 
becomes converted into peat, rvhich, in course of time, lills 
up the I'dce (see Fig. 97). Lignite"^ or brown-coal 
the next phase. It is evidently made up of fossil wood, 
as the microscopic structure and sometimes the fibrous 



Fig. g8.— Microscopic section of coal showing macrospores (from the collection 
of Mr. E. T. Newton), about j. 

character of the wood in it are preserved ; but a larger pro- 
portion of gaseous elements has been eliminated. Coal is the 
next stage, and in that the original woody structure has 
generally been perfectly destroyed. Microscopic sections 
sometimes reveal traces of woody fibre, bark, and, as in the 
section given in Fig. 98, spores of plants, which are found to 
be allied to the ferns, horse-tails, and club-mosses. 

Chemical Character .— annexed table shows the gradual 
change in composition as we pas^ from wood to peat, thence 
to lignite, household coal, and anthracite.’' As the gaseous 
constituents disappear the amount of carbon increases rela- 
tively, and in anthracite, the most stony coal, the amount of 
gas is very small. 

1 T.nt. 
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Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen and 

A.h. 

Peat 

Lignite . , 

House Coal . 

54 

67 

78 

5 

6 

31 

24 

T 

Anthracite 



^4 


Graphite 

98-99 

3 

4 


Cannel . . . 

67 

s' 

12 

' r ^3 


^ tcj-oscopic Asped . — As the chemical composition changes 
so docs the microscopic aspect, and in anthracite the vegetable 
stuictuie IS entirely destroyed. Coal appears to have been 
growth of plants whose remains have gradu- 
a y become mineralised when buried up in sediments, and 
re greater the mechanical movement the rock has undergone, 
e luither it is changed towards anthracite. In very highly 
cistuibed districts graphite, a pure carbon, is found, and this 
may represent the last stage in the transformation when all the 
gases have been eliminated. 

Field Relations.— Coa[ is usually found resting on an 
under-clay or “seat earth’’ 



which has the composi- 
tion of fire-clay and the 
character of the soil of a 
river delta. The fossil 
trees of the coal are fre- 
quently found erect, and 


Fig nn " qaentiy lounct erect, and 

IIG. 99. — Section of sruidstones with cool A j i 1 

-seam. ..trees .and fire-ciaysf^ or undLX: 

itrated hv vnAflAtr M ^ VV'hirli rif->nr-1rfitr> t-l-ip 


- - — — ‘v (>, or under-clavs , , ’ 

penetrated by rootlets, Nova Scotm. f Afff.r Whlch penetrate the fire 
J. AV. Daw.son.) clay (Fig. 99). Many 

,, 1 A A coals have doubtless origi- 

st'ind • ' S'lowt r of forests on the spot where thev now 

wa-' CT- • ° when the delta subsided and ■its surface 

ocnir nw". water. When numerous coal-seams 

again nnd ^ diis process must have been repeated 

there old some cases dozens of times. Here and 

S mudiv r ^°"l-seams marking the course 

muddy streams through the.swamp (see also p. 2sO. 
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Method of Origm. — Coal is the result of the giowth of 
vegetation on the low swamps and flood -plains near the 
mouths of rivers and on the delta deposits at the mouth. 
Deltas, such as '?liose of the Ganges, have great forests and 
jungles upon them, and these in some ways appear to recall the 
conditions which must have prevailed during the deposit of the 
coal-bearing rocks. The cypress swamps of Virginia, the 
“sunk country” on the Mississippi delta, the forests of the 
Amazon^ and the mangrove swamps of tropical countries, all 
probably give some clue to the geography of the Epoch when 
the great coal-seams were being formed. 

In peat bogs an iron ore is sometimes found. It is due to 
accretion from water round minute diatoms, which fall to the 
bottom after their death and make a kind of clay ironstone. 
The occurrence of a similar clay -ironstone in beds of clay 
associated with coal-seams is rather suggestive. 

Cannel coal is dull and lustreless, and it shows very little 
vegetable structure ; it sometimes contains fossil fishes and 
shells, and passes at its edges into bituminous shale, which 
is merely clay loaded with plant remains. These facts indi- 
cate that cannel is not formed by the growth of vegetation 
in place, but by the drifting of it into ponds. This conclusion 
is borne out by the composition of cannel. It contains so 
large an amount of inflammable gas that it will kindle at a 
candle ; this would have escaped had the decomposition taken 
place in the air, but would remain in vegetable matter decom- 
posing under water ; while its proportion of ash, so much larger 
than that of other coals, indicates that mud and sand were 
washed into the pools together with the rotting vegetation. 

Chemically-formed Bocks 

Occurrence. — There are sometimes found interhanded 
with marls, clays, sands, and, other sediments, beds of rock 
which show no clastic stmctures, but are made up of crystalline 
material. Some limestones shqw this character, and also 
certain dolomites, gypsums, and rock-salt. Such deposits are 
frequently unfossiliferous, and it is quite certain that rocks 
of this group owe little or nothing to organic remains. The 
substances of which the rocks are composed are, however, 

commonly found dissolved in small nuanofioc n— i -- 
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(carbonates of lime and magnesia, and sulphate of lime), and 
in larger quantities in salt water (sulphate of lime and salt), 
especially in that of salt lakes. All that is required is that the 
solvent should be evaporated, and the dissolved constituents 
will crystallise out and fall to the bottom. 

Ohemioal Deposition. — In the case of springs laden 
with carbonate of lime or magnesia this happens readily when 
the spring reaches the open air ; carbonic acid escapes, and 
carbonates of lime and magnesia — no longer solublp in the 
water now it is free from carbonic acid— fall to the bottom. 
Petrifying ^ springs are well known ; they deposit their carbonate 
of lime round twigs, moss, or any other objects placed in them. 
On a larger scale, as in Central France or Rome, they deposit 
considerable masses of crystalline carbonate of lime, called 
travertine^ which harden, and are often used for building- 
stones in Rome. 

To bring about the deposition of sulphate of lime and salt 
it is requisite that the water should be evaporated, but this can 
never take place to a sufficient e^ctent in the open ocean. But 
when rivers in hot climates pour into inland lakes, from which 
the surplus is removed by evaporation alone, it is only the 
pure water which escapes as vapour, the saline substances 
being left behind. This goes on year after year until the water 
becomes perceptibly salt, and at last quite briny, as in the 
Great Salt Lake and the Dead Sea. When the amount of 
dissolved matter becomes larger than the water can carry, it 
is deposited, and falls to the bottom among the sediments. 
Large quantities of gypsum (sulphate of lime) and rock-salt 
(sodium chloride) have been, thus deposited on the bed of 
the Dead Sea. 

The presence of this class of deposit indicates that the 
strata have been laid down in inland salt lakes, whose waters 
have been highly concentrated in a dry climate. Intensely 
briny water is most unsuitable for the life of organisms, as seen in 
the Dead Sea and the Greajt Salt Lake, and while fossils are 
very scarce in the sediments associated with gypsum and I'ock- 
salt, they are almost entirely absent from the chemical deposits 
themselves. 

Carbonates. — Carbonate of lime is sometimes deposited 
^ Gt. Metros ~A rack. 
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in lakes, but more commonly in springs and streams. 
Travertine (see p. 40) is a chemical deposit thus formed. 
In certain lakes mixed deposit of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia occurs, and may form magnesian limestone or even 
dolomite. The proportions of the two constituents vary very 
much. The rock is often curiously false-bedded, crystalline in 
structure, and full of concretions of crystalline calcite or dolo- 
mite. It generally contains few fossils, and when quite pure, 
none at, all. Such fossils as do occur possess thickened, 
stunted, and dwarfed shells, as though they had lived under 
conditions highly unfavourable to them (see Figs. 213, 21 4). 

Sulphates. — Of these the chief is sulphate of lime or 
gypsum?- This is now being deposited in many inland lakes, 
and especially in and about the Dead Sea. It usually occurs in 
irregular patches in marls and clays, and is quite devoid of 
fossils. Alabaster is a pure form of gypsum. 

Chlorides. — Sodium chloride, table salt or rock-salt^ is the 
commonest of this group. It is one of the most abundant salts 
in sea-water and in the Great Salt Lake, giving the waters their 
briny taste. It is found in beds of marl, is crystalline in 
structure, and quite devoid of fossils. Chlorides of magnesium 
and potassium are sometimes found in association with it. 

Silica. —-Hot springs deposit silica round their vents in 
the form known as sinter, sometimes forming a considerable 
rock mass. 

Red Rocks. — The marls, clays, and sandstones interbedded 
with chemical deposits are often stained deep red from the 
deposit of hydrated oxide of iron amongst them. This is also 
probably due to concentration and the deposition of salts of 
iron in the inland seas. 

Recapitulation 

The Sedimentary rocks may be best classified according as they 
were formed mechanically, organically, or chemically. 

The mechanical group is again divided according to therflrt'rysnmor 
fineness \t\ Had. grain oi its constituent rocks, and still further by their 
exact method of origin, or the nature of- the cement vdiich binds the 
particles together. Thus we have breccias, conglomerates, sand- 
stones, grits, clays, and shales with all their varieties. 

1 Gr. chalk or gypsum. 
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The Organic rocks are best divided according to their chauicat 
composition, the animal or plant remains which contribute to tlicir 
formation, and the parts of the sea-bed or land-surface where they 
originated. Thus we have the calcareous rockif- or limestones, the 
ferruginous rocks including the ironstones, the siliceous rocks and the 
carbonaceous rocks, coal and peat. 

Tim chemically-formed rocks were made by precipitation or reaction, 
and they are best classified according to their composition. Many of 
them originated in inland salt lakes. 


Questions on Chapter XI 

1. In what ways may breccia be formed? (1893.) 

2. ^Vhat is conglomerate? Compare it with breccia, and state 
what each proves. (1887.) 

3. On what ground are aqueous rocks divisible into those of [a] 
mechanical, (b) chemical, and (r) organic formation ? Name two rocks 
in each group, and describe them chemically and physically, and say 
where they may be found in situ. (O and C.) 

4. Give a brief account of the wsys in which stratified rocks have 
been formed, and of the materials from which they have been derived. 
(O and C.) _ 

5. What is sediment, and how have sedimentary rocks been formed ? 
(iSSt.) 

6. W hat is a sandstone ? How has it been formed ? (1886, etc.) 

7. What is grit ? How has it been formed ? (XII.) 

8. Explain the difference between “ slaty cleavage ” and “flaggy 
structure.” Give an example of the latter. (i8Sr.) 

9. What is the difference between slate and shale ? (1888.) 

10. Define shale, slate, and flagstone, and explain their origin. 
{1879.) 

11. Describe the mode of formation of limestone rocks. (i88S.) 

12. Define and classify the following rocks : chert, breccia, con- 

glomerate, sandstone, dolomite, marl, mudstone, shale, travertine. 
;(XII.) _ _ , 

13. lirieflv describe some rocks which are rnainly of organic origin. 

(1SS5.) _ , : _ ; _ , 

14. Mention the; main differences between clay, marl, and loam. 

(1S87.) , . , , , _ . T , ' . 

15. Point out some important examples of accumulations now 
forming in consequence of organic agencies, and mention cases to 
prove that such agencies have operated extensively in former geological 
period.s. (O and C.) 

16. What is peat? Under what conditions is it formed? (1882.) 
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17. Desciribe peat, and state the conditions under which it may be 
formed. (1S92,) 

18. Describe the characters and probable mode of formation of 
neat, coal, and anthracite. {1883.) 

19. What is peat, and how is it formed? (O and C,) 

20. Enumerate the different kinds of deposits that may be formed 
in lakes. (O and C.) 

21. To what is the colour of red rocks generally due? (18SS.) 

32. Describe the origin of rock-salt. (iSSt.) 
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VOLCANOES 

The crystalline rocks which we studied in the second chapter 
are very different from those which have been proved to 
originate as sediments, in the fact that all their chief constitu- 
ents are either uninjured crystals or else crystalline material 
which has never been worn or rounded. We came to the 
conclusion that they must have been formed by some process 
which allowed crystallisation tOf take place. Now there are 
three ways in which crystals may be easily formed — sublima- 
tion, evaporation from solution, and solidification from fusion. 
Three simple experiments will illustrate these methods. 

Experiments on Crystallisation. — Take a little 
ammonium chloride and heat it in a test-tube. It will gradu- 
ally disappear, being chg,nged into vapour. Some of it will 
settle again as a white ring on the cold part of the tube. On 
examination with a lens this will be found to be crystalline. 
This is an example of sublimation. Dissolve some sulphate of 
soda or carbonate of soda in water (ordinary washing soda 
will do perfectly), and then, put it in a w'arm place, and 
suspend a crystal of soda in it by a piece of string. Leave it 
for a few' days, w'atching it day by day. The string will become 
coated with crystals deposited from the solution as the water 
gradually disappears evaporation. A third experiment is to 
melt some bismuth in a ladle and let it cool. When the crust 
has solidified a hole is made in it, and the rest of the liquid 
contents emptied out. The crust is then broken up, and on 
examination its under side will be found to consist of beautiful 
step-like crystals of metallic bismuth. This is crystallisation 
from a state of fusion. The crystals of rocks are hardly likely 
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to have been formed by sublimation or evaporation, as they 
are not volatile like ammonium chloride, or soluble in water 
like soda, so it is more probable they may be the result of 
deposit from a stat^ of fusion. 

Now fused rock is poured out in a red-hot, fluid state by 
volcanoes, so that it will be advisable to look at the products 
of active volcanoes in order to see if we can learn anything 
about the origin of crystalline rocks. 

Definitions.- — Volcanoes are conical mountains ending at 
the top in a cup-shaped hollow called the crater.^ From the 
bottom of the crater a fissure runs down into the interior of the 
earth, and from it escape vast volumes of steam, accompanied 
by stones, ashes, and dust, and sometimes by a current of white- 
hot molten stone called lava.^ which wells up in the crater and 
flows from the side of the cone. Steam escapes at nearly all 
times from the craters of active volcanoes, but especially is this 
true when great eruptions occur. Then, not only from the 
crater itself, but from numberless fissures in the side of the 
cone, enormous volumes of ste^iin shoot up into the air, and all 
the time lava is flowing it is enveloped in a cloud of steam 
which rushes up from it Steam, therefore, has evidently much 
to do with volcanic action, and it will be well to study first the 
operation of steam, alone. This maybe done in Iceland, or 
the Yellowstone Park in the Western States of America, 
where the hot springs known as geysers ^ are to be seen in full 
activity. 

Types of Volcanic Action 

Greysers.— -These occur in old volcanic districts where the 
ground a little way below the surface is still intensely hot, so 
that the water which trickles into the rock fissures becomes 
much heated, and is finally converted info steam. From some of 
the fissures steam, accompanied by boiling water and fragments 
of rock, is blown high into the air at certain intervals. Then 
a rest occurs, of longer or shorter duration, and at the end of it 
a new and similar eruption takes place. Round the top of 
the fissure there is usually a basin-like depression or crater in 
wdiich some of the water rests between times, and this is en- 
crusted with silica deposited from solution by the boiling water 
^ Gr. cup or bowl. Icelandic = a 
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as it evaporates and cools. In the famous hot springs of New 
Zealand beautiful terraces of white, pink, and rose coloured 
siliceous deposit called sinter were formed in this way, but they 
were destroyed by a renew'ed outbreak of volcanic activity 
in the year 1886. Several famous geysers occur in Iceland, 
one of w'hich can be hastened into eruption by throwing clods 



Fir. 100. — Hypothetical section of a geyser pipe showing temperature before 
eruption (on the right) and at the moment of eruption (on the left). 

into it, Others occur in the Yellowstone Park of the United 
States. They all appear to be due to a similar cause, the 
gradual heating of water in the cracks of rocks until a 
sufficiently high temperature is reached to generate steam. 

The mechanism of geysers is very simple. Water fills 
the long fissures and cracks in the heated rocks, and becomes 
gradually heated by contact with the hot rock of the sides. 
As the heat of the rock increases downwards, the w'ater in the 
low^er part becomes hotter than that at the surface, and soon 
attains a temperature (212“) at which it would boil if it were 
at the earth’s surface (Fig. 100). It does not boil, however, 
at 212° because the pressure of the overlying water forces it to 
remain in the liquid state. ,• The heat at last grows so great 
that, high as the pressure is, the water begins to boil in some 
part of the fissure, and the steam evolved, expanding very much, 
pushes some of the water out at the surface. The pressure of 
this water is thus removed from that below, and it now boils 
violently at the diminished pressure, and steam is evolved with 
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great rapidity and in enormous volume not only at the bottom, 
but throughout the fissure, so that the whole of its contents are 
ejected with great,^ violence, blowing out any chance clods or 
stones which may obstmct its path, and rising into a column 
of mingled steam and boiling water to a height sometimes 
of hundreds of feet. 

Oonstaiit Activity. — A somewhat similar type of erup- 
tion is to be seen at Stromboli, off the north coast of Sicily. 


Fig. ici.— Stromboli in eruption. (After Judd.) 


This volcano is in constant activity, and on looking into the 
crater there are seen to be a number of openings from which 
different types of eruption take place (Fig. loi). From some 
there come roarings puffs of steam, something like those from 
geysers. From others molten lava is seen to be pushing up ; 
it rises iirto great bubbles, which burst and give off puffs of 
steam. The steam is evidently mixed with the molten lava, 
and, as it expands, forces it to th,e surface ; it then blows the 
liquid la,va into bubbles, which expand and break, and so the 
steam escapes. The scum of the bubble as it breaks is torn 
off by the steam, and carried up in the form of drops or dust 
of red-hot rock. From a third class of openings lava quietly 
welF forth and flows away, giving off much steam as it does so. 
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In a volcano such as this the temperature below is evidently 
much higher than under the geysers. Instead of water there is 
molten stone mixed with water or steam, and the weight of a 
column of this mixture, two or three times greater than that of 
water, allows the steam to acquire a correspondingly greater 
pressure before it has force enough to eject it. Lava in this 
state has been compared to porridge, a mixture of oatmeal and 
water. If the porridge is boiled and well stirred the steam 
bubbles up, as in the second class of openings mentioned above, 
but if it is not stirred the steam accumulates at the bottom 
until the pressure is high enough to eject the whole of the 
porridge into the fire. 

Intermittent Activity. — Proceeding next to one of the 
larger volcanoes, there is one great point of difference. 
Although steam and ashes are almost always escaping to some 
extent, there is usually a long interval of rest between the 
greater outbursts, varying from a few years to a century or 
more. The result is that some of the products of the last 
eruption solidify at the top of the pipe ; the crater walls also 
crumble down, and the whole of the top gets more or less 
plugged up, and cannot be cleared out until great force has 
accumulated. The weight of all this material, and the force 
necessary to break away a passage through it, has to be added 
to that of the column of steam and lava in the pipe in esti- 
mating the temperature to which the steam must be raised 
before it is able to find its escape. In the course of years 
the temperature, and with it the steam-pressure, will gradually 
rise, and slowly the column of lava and steam will make its 
way to the surface, removing one after another of the obstacles 
in its way. This is the cause of the earthquakes so often felt 
before a great eruption. At last the steam is able to force 
a way out and escape with ver>' great violence, shattering 
and fissuriiig the cone, blowing out the rocks wliich oppose 
its passage, shattering many of them to dust, breaking them 
red-hot from the sides of thewent, and carrying up the scum of 
the lava from which it is escaping. The opening of fissures, 
which show the glowing mass of lava beneath, and in some 
cases give forth lava, and in all cases steam, makes the moun- 
tain appear to sweat fire. The dust and steam during the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1872 rose to a height of not loss 
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than five miles, and then was caught by tlie wind and fell in 
showers of rain, dust, and mud over a large area (Fig. 102). 
Then lava escaped in three main torrents, which gave off im- 
mense cjuantities steam and swept down the cone, overwhelm- 
ing two whole villages on their way. This marked the crisis of 
the eruption, which then quieted down. The emission of 
ashes and dust in the eruption of Vesuvius in A. D. 79 covered 



Fig. 102. — The eruption of Vesuvius in 1872. (From Sir A. Geikie’s Elementary 
Lessons in Physical Geography.') 

Pompeii and other cities, while dust mixed with water formed a 
stream of mud which buried up the town of llerculaneum. 
After a long period of activity in a volcanic district eruptions 
become less and less frequent, .until at last they cease alto- 
gether and the volcano becomes extinct. It is then attacked 
by the weather and gradually denuded away. 

Fissure Eruptions. — Another type of eruption takes place 
in the large volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa. Lava gently wells forth with very little explosive 
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action, and little or no ash or dust are ejected. The great 
lava-sheets of Antrim and the Deccan lavas in India have 
probably been poured out by eruptions of this class. 


Volcanic Products 



^IG. 103. — Pumice from Krakatao, 
showing the slaggy structure 
(about y. 


Pyroclastic Material. — These examples teach us that a 
volcano gives rise to two chief 
types of rocks, ashes or frag- 
mental rocks, and lavas. The 
blocks, dust, and ashes which 
constitute the first class of rocks 
may be deposited dry as vol- 
canic breccia, tuff, ash, and 
dust, or they may be worked 
up by water into mud. The 
fragmental material will consist 
first and foremost of drops of 
lava torn off when liquid by the 
escaping steam, and solidified 
while whirling through the air 
with the steam escaping from them. These are called volcanic 
bombs and lapilli (little stones), and the escaping steam blows 
the molten rock into bubbles, so that it has a spongy texture, 
like bread or slag from a furnace ; pumice is one of the common 
rocks thus produced (Fig. 103), From the same source come 
broken crystals and fine threads and dust of volcanic glass. 
Mixed with these will be fragments torn from previously con- 
solidated lava and ash, and even from the other rocks on 
which the volcanic cone has been built. 

Coarse Deposits.— The heaviest and largest blocks drop 
quite irear to the vent, and some of them inside it, when they 
are thrown up again and again until they are broken smaller 
and rounder by friction, and eventually find rest outside the 
crater. The heterogeneous, *ill-stratified pile of fragments thus 
formed is called a volcanic agglomerate,! or a breccia if the 
constituents are angular (Fig. 104). Towards the close of the 
eruption the vent becomes filled with a mass of agglomerate, 

! Lat. an; = together, glomerdre— 'Lo gather in a heap. 
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penetrated by and associated with dykes of the lava which 
lias consolidated on its way upwards ; such masses frequently 
mark the site of emcient volcanic necks or vents. 


Fig. 104. — Volcanic agglomerate in Charnwood Fore.st. The large homhs have been 
turned on end or squeezed flat by the pressure which has cleaved the rock. 


Fine Deposits. — Finer material travels farther before 
reaching the ground, as it is more easily carried by the wind, 
and the products of each erup- 
tion will form a sheet of tuff 
(Fig. 105), ash, and dust, thick- 
est near the crater, and getting 
thinner farther away ; the sheet 
will be interstratified with other 
sheets, and will extend farthest 
in the direction of the prevalent 
wind. 'I'he finest dust from the 
great eruption of Krakatao in • 

Sunda Strait in 1884 was thrown 
so high that it was caught in the „ „ , . „ 

' . ° . , ° , . I'lG. 103.— Volcanic tuff made up of 

higher currents of the atmosphere bits of lava, glass, and minerals, in 
and blown many times round the r)- 

earth ; particles of it were dropped in America, FAtrope, 
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and even in Japan, a journey of over 25,000 miles. Sudi 
dust will be distributed over the seas and oceans, and though 
it is barely perceptible amongst ordinary sediments, its pres- 
ence becomes a conspicuous feature in deposits which are 
accumulating- so slowly as globigerine ooze, or the red clay 
and radiolarian ooze of great ocean depths. The light, 
spongy pumice also floats for great distances before it 
becomes waterlogged and sinks to the bottom. After the 
Krakatao outburst one steamer could hardly use its sprew for 
several hoiu'S on account of the amount of floating pumice 
it went through (see Fig. 103), and hardly a dredge was hauled 
up by H.M.S. Challenger from great depths which did not 
contain a certain amount of rotted pumice. 

Distinctive Characters. — The stratification of the 
coarser material will be very imperfect and the deposit 
ill-sorted, coarse and fine matter being more or less irre- 
gularly mingled. The finer ashes and dust will be rather 
better stratified, and even in some cases laminated, in con- 
sequence of the intermittcnce of eruptions. Fossils are wholly 
absent, or, if occasionally present, consist of trees and the 
bones of land animals overtaken by the eruption. By the 
characters stated sediments originating from volcanoes may 
be readily distinguished from those laid down in water. 

Lava. — When the molten lava is flowing, the steam expands, 
now that the pressure on it 
is diminished, and escapes in 
immense quantity, blowing the 
lava to bits as it does so. 
This produces blisters, and 
^ the- upper part of the stream 
strfa,m to show the slassy upper (if) becomes quite sluggyaud scoria- 
aiij under(/^) -surfaces, the .slaggyfrpnt ceOUS from the buVjbles of Steam. 
CA ttnd Ute tuore compact and stony ^ 

middle portion (/«). „ ^ , 

flows faster than the part under- 
neath, the slaggy crust, adj^ancing like a pile of cinders, 
tumbles down in front, and lines the floor on which the lava 
moves forward. Thus both the under and upper surfaces ol 
the stream become slaggy (Fig. 106). The interior loses its 
heat much more slowly, and may take many years in becom- 
ing quite cool; it is found' to be more compact and stony in 



Fig. 106. — Ideal section across a 
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character, and in many ways it approaches some forms of 
crystalline rocks, particularly in having crystals of minerals 
scattered through 4 t. Indeed many thick lava-streams seem 
to be made up almost entirely of such crystals, and these are 
mostly of minerals which occur in crystalline rocks, felspar, 
augite, hornblende, olivine, and leuciteA 

^ Volcanic Cones 

Formation of Cone.— If a volcano gives out nothing but 
fragmental products, as was the case with some of the old 
volcanoes of Central France, these would be piled up round 
the vent in conical heaps (Fig. 107). When sand is rained 


dn 



Fig. 107.— Scoria cones in tiie Auvergne, breached by lava streams. 
(After Scrope.) 


down on the table or in an hour-glass or egg-boiler it forms 
a conical shape, the slope of which is as steep as that at 
which sand will rest. If it were blown up first through a hole 
in the tabic it would also settle in a heap, but the driving up of 
the sand would keep open a central pipe ending in a crater-like 
hollow, round which the cone would be formed. This may be 
imitated by an arrangement of pipes connected with bellows 
and fed. with different coloured sawdust. The cone may be cut 
through and the arrangement of the sawdust examined (Fig. 
108). It is precisely that of a scoria cone, made of layers or 
strata of different colour, inclining’ outwards from the centre. 
The ravines cut by streams in many cases reveal this structure. 
But an additional peculiarity is. noticeable. As the central 
funnel is kept open by the blast of steam and lava, some of the 
dust will fall towai'ds it, and this will be stratified in 
^Gr./t'2i!/tw= white. 
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sheds parallel to the crater, and these will dip inwards towards 
the centre. This is called the internal tahts,. and it has been 



Fig. loS.— Model of scoria cone made in sawdust. (After Woodward.) 


observed in old scoria cones which have been broken into by 
streams or the sea. 

When a cone emits only lava this will flow away from the 
vent. If the lava when it issues is very hot, and does not 
soon become viscous, the angle of slope will be small, but if 
the lava comes out at a low temperature and is very viscous it 
soon stops flowing, and forms a beehive-shaped cone with 
abrupt sides. 

Complex Cones. — But most cones pour out both lava and 



ash at diflerent parts of the same eruption or in different 
eruptions, and thus lava and ashwiil become interstratified. 
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The broken edge of the old cone of Vesuvius called Monte 
Sornma gives a good example of this, and it can be seen to be 
made up of alteris,ating masses of lava and ash, with breccia, 
dust, and mud-flows like those which come from the volcano 
at the present day. No single lava-stream covers the whole cone. 
Each one flows along any depression it may meet with, taking 
the easiest course (Fig. 1 09). Thus lavas of different dates may 
occupy positions side by side, and unless one crosses another at 
some point, it may be difficult to ascertain their relative age. 



Fig. %io. — Ve.siu ius, showing the old cvater-ring of Monte Somraa ."ind the new 
cone situated within it. (After Phillips.) 


On the whole, each addition of lava or ash will tend to raise 
the height of the cone, and there is every reason to suppose 
that the whole of the visible cone has been built in this way 
by one eruption following another. This is most instructively 
shown in the case of Vesuvius. When first known the volcano 
was cone-shaped Avith a flat top, in which was a crater-like 
hollow. Mucli of one side of this top Avas blown a\A'ay during 
the great eruption of A.D. 79, the broken cone in the form of 
ashes and dust burying up Pompeii ; the other side is still 
left, and forms the “collar of Vesuvius,” a cliff known as 
Monte Somrna (Fig. 110), On the irregularly rent surface 
thus produced the successive eruptions of the last eighteen 
centuries have built up the present cone of Vesuvius, Avhich 
rises out of the hollow beneath Monte Somma. Again and 
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again the top of this new cone has been blown ofl 
cones have been built there, growing in size till 
been obliterated. 

Parasitic Cones. — Nor is this quite all, foi 
the larger cones, like Etna, eruption does not tak 
the summit, but from the weak points on the sid- 
cones from 200 to 600 feet high are built there, tb 
ones gradually burying up the smaller ones in the 


Fig. III. — Dokrite dj'ke piercing- Carboniferous conglomerate, Isle of Man. 

hood (see Fig. 109). Indeed, there is good reason to believe 
that Etna was originally a twin volcano, but one twin has 
grown so much larger and stronger than the other tliat it has 
completely buried it up, and fonned a single cone. 

Pipe of Volcano, Dykes. — The central pipe of the 
volcano has been frequently spoken of. This is the narrow 
passage kept open by lava forcing its way upwards, and when the 
activity dies down it is left partly filled with the solidified 
lava ^N-hich has been forced in from below, partly by the blocks 
of stone and ash tumbling jii from above. Fissures in the 
cone are connected either with this central pipe or with the 
reservoir of lava below, and they are filled with lava welling 
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up, Avhich may never reach the surface, or may reach it and 
thrust itself out to build parasitic cones (see Fig. 109). The 
lava solidifies in these fissures, and makes masses of rock which 
were intruded in the melted state among the lava and ashes of 
the cone (see Fig. 109). These masses become harder than the 
ashes and other rocks among which they are found, and stand 
out like walls when they are denuded ; hence they are called 
dykes. They will, of course, be later in date than the rocks 
into wh?ch they have been intruded. If the reservoir of lava 



is very deep down, or if fissures e.xtend beyond the base of the 
cone, dykes may traverse the sedimentary rocks on which the 
cone is built (Fig. 1 1 1). Thus we can argue from finding dykes 
penetrating sediments that there has once been a volcano above 
them, or an attempt to establish a volcano. Such dykes are 
of frequent occurrence in sediments, and are useful guides in 
ascertaining the date of volcanic activity. 

Sills or Intrusive Sheets?— But, striving to reach the 
surface by an easier course, the lava may thrust itself in 
between the bedding-planes and form intrusive silh. These 
are diflicult to distinguish ftom bedded lava-streams, as they 
may run parallel to the bedding for long distances (see Fig. 
109). Usually, however, they will be found to cross the 
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bedding or send dykes and tongues across the rocks at some 
point or other, and by their heat they bake not only the rocks 
below, as a lava-stream does, but also tho&e above. Again, 
the strata above a lava-stream may contain pieces weathered 
from it, while in a sill this will not be the case, but, on the 
other hand, the molten rock may have broken up and enclosed 
in itself not only bits of the bed below it, but of the one 
above (see also p. 159, Fig. 112). 

Submarine Volcanoes 

So far we have dealt chiefly with material deposited on land. 
Most volcanoes are near the sea, and the ash frequently reaches 
the sea. Sometimes the coarser blocks fall into water, 
and being rounded by the waves, are added to the beach 
conglomerates, which are then distinguished as volcanic 
conglomerates. Some lava - streams reaching the sea seem 
to be broken up by the steam suddenly evolved. Other 
volcanoes occur actually in the s'fea, and their lavas and ashes 
are deposited on the sea -bed in interstratified layei's asso- 
ciated with ordinary sediments ; and the beds of ash may con- 
tain the fossil remains of fish, shell-fish, and other marine 
creatures killed and buried up by the eruption and its detritus. 
A bed of volcanic ash full of fossils occurs at the summit of 
Snowdon (see Fig. 168, p. 237). 

Recapitulation 

The crystalline rocks cannot be sediments, but they must have 
originated by the deposit of crystals from sublimation, solution, or 
fusion. The last is the only likely source, and as fused rocks are 
poured out \y§ volcanoes, it is worth while to study volcanoes and their 
products. 

.Steam is evidently an important factor in most kinds of volcanic 
eruption, whether in gey.scrs, or eruptions of the Stromboli, Vesuvian, 
or Sandwich Island types. Cones v/ith a crater at the top are built up 
out of the roclv ejected in a clastic condition {ash and tuff) or in a 
molten condition (lava). 

The clastic material forms irregular beds of tuff, breccia, and 
agglomerate or more regular beds oi gme ashy material. The fused 
material crystalli.sos into hard rock with slaggy under and upper 
surfaces, but with a stony interior in w'hich the proportion of crystallhie 
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to constituents increases with the thickness of the stream and 

the delilierateness of cooling. 

The stratified, clastic, and crystalline rocks of the cone and the older 
rocks of tlie floor which it is built are intruded U25on by d;}ikes, sills, 
and pipes of more crystalline lava. 


Questions on Chapter XII 

1. What part does steam play in volcanic eruptions? (1894.) 

2. A\'1iiit are the most alnmdant .substances ejected from volcanoes ? 
{1882.) 

3. Give a short account of the action of a volcano. (O and C. ) 

4. Describe the origin and mode of formation of volcanic ashes. 
{1S85.) 

5. How does a volcanic ash or tuff differ from a breccia? (1S90.) 

6. How are insular and continental volcanoes generally distributed ? 
Illustrate your answer by reference to the volcanoes of the old world. 
(O and C. ) 

7. Draw a section of a volcanic cone, and explain its formation. 
Is there any relation between the slope of the beds constituting the 
cone and the dip of the strata bdow it? (0 and C.) 

8. (a) Of what different kinds of materials are volcanic cones built 

up ? 

{b) Draw a section showing the internal structure of a scoria 
or “ cinder ” cone. 

(r) How is the crater of such a cone formed?! 

(ri) What is meant by a parasitical cone ? (1896.) 

9. What are the following rocks, and how have they been formed — 
chalk, clay-ironstone, conglomerate, lignite, roofing-slate, and volcanic 
tuff? (O and C.) 

10. Explain under what circumstances eruptive rocks may be strati- 
fied. (1894.) 

11. In the case of a cone-shaped hill, how would you determine if 

this were a volcano ? (1888.) 

12. Explain fully tlie meanings of the terms — dip, strike, fault, dyke. 
(O and C.) 
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VOLCANIC ROCKS 

G-eneral Character of Lavas. — A minute study of the 
characters presented by lavas when they have cooled and 
solidified shows so many points of resemblance to certain 
types of crystalline rocks, that we are compelled to believe 
that the latter have had the same method of origin as the 
former. Differences of very considerable importance doubt- 
less exist, but they can all be agicounted for by causes which 
are to be seen in action, so that they do not present any real 
obstacle to the acceptance of this conclusion. We will 
examine first the minuter characters seen in cooled lavas, that 
is, their texitire, next their structures on a larger scale, then 
their chemical and mineralogwal composition, and, lastly, the 
differences between them and the crystalline rocks which come 
nearest to them in character. 


Texture 

G-lass and Crystals. — Certain lavas look just like bottle- 
glass, and when examined in thin sections by the microscope 
no trace of crystalline texture can be made out in them. In the 
process of manufacturing window-glass a mi.vture of silicates is 
fused and allowed to cool somewhat rapidly; the result is the 
familiar character of glass, a •substance in which no crystalline 
texture is observ^able ; the constituents have not had time to 
sort themselves out into crystalline compounds, and a structure- 
less body, which has no action on polarised light, is the result. 
If, however, the molten mass cools more slowly, it becomes 
cloudy and iDartially opaqucj and even stony; this is due to 
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the formation of minute crystals, which break up 
it passes through the mass. 

Similarly witli lavas. Those which cool quickly 
glassy and structureless ; indeed 
they are dark-coloured glasses. 

More usually there is sufficient 
time taken in tlie process of 
cooling to allow of the formation 
of small*imperfect crystals, which 
are well seen in a slide of ob- 
sidian lava. In the lavas from 
Vesuvius crystals of the two min- 
erals leucite and augite, large 
enough to be seen with the 
naked eye, are common, floating 
as it were in the glassy ground- Fm. 113.— MicroscoTiicRectinnofVesu- 
mass or matrix of the stone crystals of 

, „ s rp, . , j . felspar, augite, and leucite in a blade 

fhig. U3)._ Ihese are indeed (about j). 

floated up in the lava whei? it 
wells up to the surface,' having formed during 
on the way to the surface. The lavas of Etna 
crystals of augite, olivine, and felspar. Crystals like 
conspicuously larger than 
of the rest of the rock, are 
spoken of porphyritic crystals^ 


examining a thin slice of such 
lava under the microscope it 
will be seen that the matrix 
contains liny, imperfect or em- 
bryo crystals of recognisable 
minerals in the form of minute 
rods, plates, or globes, possessed 
of some but not all the pro- 
perties of crystals. These are 
called crystallites or microlites.} 


^ Gr, = small, a stone. 
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and they are often arranged in beautiful radiating or feathery 
groups, like the minute crystallites of which snow-flakes are 
built (Fig. 1 14). Such groups are skeletons (?f larger crystals, 
and M'hen time has been allowed in their forniation, the 
• skeleton is filled in by others 
until a perfect crystal is built 
up, just as a cube may be con- 
structed of an aggregate of 
smaller cubes. It is nb doubt 
owing to this method of building 
that we are able to recognise, 
by such tests as polarised light, 
cleavage, etc., that fragments of 
mica or felspar are bits of broken 
crystals. When the minute 
crystallites are grouped in small 
.. - spheres the groups are called 

Fig. 115. — Microscopic section of ^ 7. i ^ 

sphemliticquartz-porphi-ry contain, sp/ienthfes,^ mcl the matrix of 
ingporphyritic crystals of quartz (Q) the*i‘ock is said to be spherulitic ; 
in a .spherulitic matrix (about j). example of thistextureisshown 

in the annexed figure (Fig. 1 1 5). 

Flow-structure. — The gradual development of crystals 
and crystallites in a lava -stream 
as it is flowing makes it more and 
more viscous, so that it moves 
like pitch or syrup. It becomes 
streaky by the dragging out of 
the glassy threads which begin to 
form in it, and by the little crystals 
setting themselves pai-allel to the 
motion of the stream just as straws 
will in a stream of water. This 
may be imitated in a pitch-glacier 
like that described in Chapter V,, 
by scattering bits of split matches 
on Us surface; they will be seen 
in the course of a day or two to 
have moved downwards and to 
have set themselves parallel to the sides of the strerum. 

^ Gr. = a sphere, a stone. 



from the north of Ireland (about 

J). 


This 
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streaky or banded texture is called flow-structure, it is 
well seen in the examples figured (Figs. 116 and iig). The 
bubbles formed ^by the escaping steam are also dragged out 
by the flow, and help to accentuate the streakiness. 


Structures 

Ooj?amnar Jointing-. — When lava has cooled sufficiently 
it becomes solid, and other characters of importance are 
developed. All hot things shrink on cooling, and large ones 
become so much strained that they generally crack. One of 
the most characteristic results of shrinking, when due to cooling 
from one surface, is the for- 
mation of sets of cracks 
dividing the surface into 
hexagons which fit closely 
together like the cells of a 
honeycomb ; these crackS 
extend downwards at right 
angles to the surface, divid- 
ing the whole into columns 
or prisms, which are six-sided 
and fit closely together ; this 
is called columnar structure, 
and it is commonly seen in 
lava-streams and masses of 
crystalline rocks (see Fig. 

126). A simple experiment will illustrate the formation of 
these figures. If a number of cigarettes be packed as close as 
possible tog-ether it will be seen that each of the inner ones 
touches six others. Now squeeze them together in the hand ; 
each one will become flattened where it touches another, and 
thus the inner ones will become six-sided (Fig. 117). It is a 
similar cause which makes bee-cells hexagonal ; the bees all start 
together as near as convenient, and each one tries to build a 
round cell ; but each cell comes into contact with six others, and 
acquires six sides by pressure. If instead of pressure through- 
out the mass we imagine an evenly distributed stretching or 
tension, each particle drawing its immediate neighbour to- 
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wards itself, it is easy to imagine that something quite similar 
will follow, and evenly distributed hexagons will form on the 
cooling surface, packed together so as to o/;cupy the whole 
space. As the parts below the surface become solid and 
contract, the cracks extend downwards, breaking the whtjle 
mass up into symmetrical hexagonal columns. A little starch 
should be mixed into a stiff paste with cold water and 
allowed to dry slowly ; on examination it wall be seen to 
have split up into rough columns, many of which ere six- 
sided, running down from the surface, the first part to solidify ; 
this is the result of shrinkage as the starch dries. Many of 
the lavas of such volcanoes as Etna, and crystalline rocks of 
similar composition, are columnar. Fingal’s Cave in Staffa 
and the Giant’s Causeway in the north of Ireland are well- 
known examples. (See also Fig. 126.) 

Spheroidal and Perlitio Structnres. — Further shrink- 



Fig. 1 18.— Spheroidal structure in ba-salt, Fig. irg.—l’erlitic texture in pitchstone, 
from a dyke in Northuntberlancl ; from Mexico ; it also shows flow, 

(about,!). structure ; (about {). 


age often breaks the columns by cross - joints, and not in- 
frequently the spaces enclosed by the columnar and cross-joints 
scale up into spheres rather like the coats of an onion ; this is 
a further result of the shrinkage, and it may sometimes be 
produced -without the previous development of columnar joints ; 
it is called sphe 7 -uidal jointing, and examples of it are common 
both in lavas and crystalline rocks. The annexed example 
(Fig. 1 1 8) is taken from a dyke in Northumberland. Certain 
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of the glassy rocks and lavas, when examined in thin sections, 
are seen to have a similar texture on a very small scale. 'I'his 
is called perlitic texture, and it, together with flow-structure, is 
illustrated in Fig. 119. 

Oliemioal Composition 

Acid and Basic Rocks. — The analysis of lavas and 
crystalline rocks shows that they are both complex mixtures 
of a number of chemical compounds which in their simplest 
form may be regarded as o.xides of a number of elements. 
Two chief classes of these oxides may be at once recognised : 

( I ) Oxide of silicon, called silica ; (2) Oxides of various metals, 
such as aluminium, iron, calcium,, magnesium, sodium, and 
potassium. The latter, or basic, oxides are called alumina, iron 
oxide, lime, magnesia, soda, and potash respectively. It is con- 
venient to express the composition of rocks by balancing the 
proportion of silica (or silicic acid as it is sometimes called) 
against the percentage of the’basic oxides present. Those in 
which silica predominates, over 65 per cent being present 
against 35 per cent of the basic oxides, are called acid rocks; 
those with from 65 to 55 per cent of silica and 35 to 45 per 
cent of basic oxides are known as intennediate rocks ; and 
those with from 55 to 45 per cent of silica and 45 to 55 
per cent of basic oxides are called basic rocks. The rhyolite 
and obsidian lavas of Lipari are examples of acid lavas, the 
andesites of Cotopaxi of intermediate, and the basalt and 
tachylyte of Etna and the Sandwich Islands of basic lavas. 

Mineral Oomposition. — The individual minerals in both 
lavas and crystalline rocks are all of them definite chemical 
compounds, and the chemical composition of a rock or lava 
can be obtained from a knowledge of the minerals present in 
it. Lavas can be classified by means of the minerals which 
they contain, and it is convenient to take the felspar group as 
the basis of the classification, There are two great groups of 
felspars, those which are made of silicate of potash combined 
with silicate of alumina, called orthoclase felspars, and those 
in which varying proportions of soda or lime take the place of 
potash, called plagioclase felspars. We may classify lavas as 
follows : 
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1. Those with orthoclase and quartz 

2. Those with orthoclase and plagioclase 

3. Those with plagioclase and hornblende 

or augite ..... 

4. Those with plagioclase and augite or 

olivine . . . ... 


Chemical 

^ ■ Composition. 

Rhyolite Acid 
Trachyte 

V Intermediate 
Andesite J 


Basalt Basic, 


Olassiflcatiort. — But we can further subdivide the classes 
of lavas according to their texture, and whether they are 
principally made up of ciq'stals or glass. This will also 
indicate the slowness with which they have cooled, and hence 
some of the circumstances of their formation : — 



ACID. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

BASIC. 

Orthoclase. Plagioclase. j 

1 1 

Quartz. 

Hornblende or Augite. 

Augite or Olivine. 

Glassy . 

Obsidian, 

Pumice 

Trachyte- 

glass 

Andesite- 

glass 

Tachylyte 

Partly Crystalline , 

Rhyolite 

Trachyte 

Andesite 

Basalt 


Many crystalline rocks are so much like lavas in their 
chemical and mineralogical composition that it is not con- 
sidered necessary to have separate names for them, and they 
can both be classed according to the scheme given above. 

Differences between Lavas and Crystalline Rocks 

Consolidation. — The materials of which a volcanic cone 
is made may be expected to undergo certain changes owing to 
lapse of time. First comes the consolidation of tuffs and ashes 
in the same ways as sediments are compacted. Abundant 
mineral matter is brought up in the state of vapour, or mixed 
with steam, or dissolved in the hot springs, and this materia] 
will be deposited as cement, while vertical and lateral pressure 
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will act on a cone just as elsewhere. An additional cause 
exists in the heat of dykes and intrusive sills. 

Deposition of Minerals. — ^Connected with cementation 
is the deposit of iTiinerals in fissures and cavities of the rocks. 
Sulphur, salt, chloride of iron, salts of ammonia, and various 
silicates are brought up and de- 
posited in fissures in the lava 
or on its surface. Generally 
they are, deposited directly, but 
often they react on the rock, 
and decompose some of the 
minerals, converting thent into 
others. This is especially seen 
in the steam -holes and bubbles 
which become gradually filled su-ucture; the steam -holes are 
with white or green minerals like filled with crystallised silicates; 
quartz, calcite, chlorite, or the Causeway, Antrim (about 

hydrated silicates known as zeo- 
lites (Fig. 120). The lava loses its slaggy, sponge-like, or 
bread-like character, and acquires the aspect of almond-tofi'ee 
in consequence of the white kernels in the darker rock. Thus 
while modem lavas are often slaggy like pumice, this texture 
is uncommon in crystalline rocks, and even when it is seen 
is generally due to the more easy weathering out of the 
minerals in the cavities. Rocks with the bubbles filled up 
Avith minerals are called ajnygdaloidal^ an example, partly 
weathered out, is shown in Fig. 120. 

Alteration of Minerals. — 'I'he penetration of acid and 
other vapours, and of heated water, decomposes many of the 
crystalline minerals, dissolving some of their constituents and 
replacing them by water of constitution or by other compounds. 
Thus augite and hornblende become converted into calcite and 
chlorite, felspars into kaolin and mica, olivine into serpentine, 
and leucite into felspar. Minerals of this class are much more 
common in the crystalline rocks th^n in the products of modern 
volcanoes. 

Alteration of Texture. — Again, the glassy texture is by 
no means a permanent one, and manj^ of the old Roman glass 
vessels which have lain buried for centuries are found to have 
^ (jv. amygdale — ^n almond. 
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become partially crystalline. An imperfectly crystalline texture 
replaces the glasses of older lavas, and sometimes the glass 
entirely passes into an aggregate of spherulites. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that glasses are somewhat rare in the 
crystalline rocks, especially the older ones, and that their place 
seems to be taken by the stony, imperfectly crystalline, and 
spherulitic textures which are very common. 

Resemblances between Lavas and OrystallinG Rocks 

Composition, Texture, and Structure.— In spite of 
these changes it is possible to parallel a part of the great group 
of crystalline rocks so closely with modern lavas that it is 
unnecessary even to give separate names to them ; and the 
crystalline rocks are given such names as basalt, andesite, and 
rhyolite, even when their exact connexion with any particular 
volcanic cone cannot be traced. The jointing, vesicular text- 
ure, porphyritic, perlitic, spherulitic, and flow-structure, the 
identity in chemical compositionfas indicated by a bulk analysis, 
the occurrence of the same minerals, associated together in 
about the same proportion, — all these characters form such a 
strong bond of union between certain crystalline rocks and 
lavas that it is not broken by the alteration of some of the 
minerals, the substitution of stony for glassy texture, and the 
other comparatively unimportant changes to which attention 
has just been called. 

Association. — Further, they are associated with intrusive 
masses of similar composition, and interbedded with ashes, 
agglomerates, and tuffs, or with volcanic conglomerates and 
fossiliferous ashes in such a way that the connexion cannot be 
denied. It is under these circumstances that some crystalline 
rocks are stratified. Ancient ash-beds and lava-like sheets of 
crystalline I'ock are found to become thicker when traced in 
one direction, and they are there associated with a larger 
proportion of intrusive rock,s, as though we were nearing the 
vent of a volcano ; thus it is sometimes possible to rebuild in 
imagination the cone from which they were ejected (see p. 
295). Indeed in many cases the actual vent itself, filled with 
a mass of agglomerate, and seamed with dykes which radiate 
out in all directions into the tuffs and lavas, has been discovered. 
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This, however, cannot often be expected, and as cones are rapidly 
denuded away, we have sometimes to be contented with a mere 
dyke or pipe with crystalline rock, which will be the last 
relic of the volcano to survive (see Fig', log, p. i 56). 

Definition of Voloamc Bocks 

Acid Rocks. — Rhyolite'^ usually contains porphyritic 
crystals -of quartz and a glassy -looking form of orthoclase 
known as sanidine, with a little plagioclase felspar. The 
ground-mas-s consists chiefly of minute needles of felspar, 
sometimes with quartz, and occasionally hornblende or mica, 
embedded in glass, which often shows flow-structure (see Fig. 
116). It is found in the form of intrusive masses, and prob- 
ably also as lavas, near Tardree, in the north of Ireland. 

Obsidian is a brown, black, or red glass, transparent in 
thin splinters, and sometimes containing porphyritic crystals 
of sanidine or quartz. In a frothy, scoriaceous state it is 
called Pumice (see Fig. ICP3, p. 152). When somewhat 
altered by water it loses its glassy lustre, and, becoming waxy 
or pitch-like in appearance, it is called Pilchstone (see Fig. 1 1 9). 
This occurs as dykes and lavas in Arran, Mull, and Eigg, off 
the west Scottish coast, where it sometimes contains porphyritic 
felspar (see Fig. 1 14). Microscopic sections of the pitchstone 
of Arran show innumerable tiny microlites of hornblende em- 
bedded in the glass (see Fig. 114). 

Intermediate 'B.ockB.— Trachyte^ is a grey rock, rough 
to the touch, usually porphyritic, rvith crystals of orthoclase 
and plagioclase, which are embedded in a fine-grained ground- 
mass consisting of small crystals of felspar, with mica, horn- 
blende, or augite, embedded in glass. Slightly altered trachytes 
occur as dykes and lavas amongst the Carboniferous volcanic 
rocks of the Garlton Hills and elsewhere in South Scotland. 

Andesite a trachyte-like rock, somewhat darker in colour, 
and w'ith plagioclase felspar dominating over the orthoclase, 
Porphyritic crystals of felspar, hornblende, or augite are 
common, embedded in a fine ground-mass of plagioclase felspar 
with hornblende and augite in a brown glass. It occurs 
commonly as a lava in the volcanoes of the Andes, from 
^ Gr. rheo — x.0 ?io\s. ^ Gr. ZrarA/.f = rough. 
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which it was named ; but in a slightly altered form it is found 
as lavas in North Wales, Shropshire, and the Cheviots, 

Basic Rooks, — Basal/ \s a black, dense ji'ock, usually very 
compact, but sometimes showing porphyritic crystals of plagio- 
clase felspar, augite, or olivine, embedded in a fine-grained 
ground-mass of felspar, augite, and glass (see Fig. 113). It 
is the lava of Etna and Vesuvius, and it occurs commonly in 
England, Wales, and Scotland as lavas and dykes of Tertiary 
age, and as intrusive masses in Carboniferous rocks. The 
quickly-cooled, glassy form, Tachylyte} is rare. 

Altered Forms of Volcanic Rocks. — The altered forms 
of these rocks are more common in Britain than the unaltered 
form. Thus rhyolite is represented by quartz-porphyry 2 and 
ciuartz-felsite (see Fig. 1 1 5), and trachyte by felsite.^ These 
differ from rhyolite and trachyte chiefly in the fact that the 
glassy ground-mass has become obscurely crystalline. Simi- 
larly, andesites and basalts with their minerals altered to 
chlorite, calcite, epidote, etc., are more common in Britain 
than the fresh forms of the rock^; 

Internal Heat of the Earth 
Proofs. — The existence of volcanoes proves that the earth 
crust is very hot at certain places, and as volcanoes have at 
one time or other been active nearly all over the world, this 
heat must have been widespread. The occurrence of geysers 
and hot springs points to a similar conclusion, and in all 
deep borings, wells, and mines it is well known that the 
temperature gradually rises as we descend. On an average 
the rate of rise is about 1° (Fahrenheit) for every 60 feet of 
descent. If this rate is continuous, starting from about 50“ 
at the surface, water would boil at a less depth than two miles ; 
silver would melt at less than 20 miles ; and everything 
known on the earth’s surface would melt at a depth of 50 
miles. The immediate conclusion from this would be that 
the interior of the earth is liquid ; but there are many argu- 
ments against this view, and it is probable that the crust is 
kept solid to a much greater depth than this by the enormous 
pressure of the outside on the inside. 

Gt, iacAys—quick, /wo = to fuse. 

= purple. 3 Ger. /f/j=a rock. 
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Effects. — The present internal heat is probably an indica- 
tion that the earth was once an intensely hot body like the 
sun, and that it is slowly cooling down. Cooling would be 
accompanied by slirinking, and as the interior would continue 
to cool after the outside had become hard, stable, and cold, it 
would shrink away from the crust, leaving the latter to support 
itself. This it is unable to do, and so it would crush and 
crumple like the skin of a withering apple. The lateral force 
thus devi^loped in the crust may be sufficient to tilt and contort 
rocks, and to cause jointing, faulting, and cleavage. Volcanoes 
would be associated with the bending and crumxjling of the 
crust, and so would be likely to occur, as in fact they do. near 
the great mowitain-chams^ and on the lines of weakness at 
the borders of the continents and oceans. 


Recapitulation 

Lavas possess many characters not seen in sediments j some, such 
as the crystalline and glassy textures and the joints known as columnar, 
spheroidal, and perlitic, are the result of cooling from a state of fusion ; 
others, such as flow-structure and streaking, are caused by the move- 
ment of the fluid mass. 

Although in chemical and raineralogical composition they correspond 
closely with some varieties of crystalline rocks, there are certain differ- 
ences due chiefly to the lapse of time, such as the consolidation, 
deposition of new minerals, alteration unstable minerals, and loss of 
glassy texture, which mark a distinction from many of the crystalline 
rocks. These differences can be accounted for without difficulty when 
the events in the later history of volcanic cones are taken into con- 
sideration. 

When this is done it is possible to speak of crystalline rocks and 
volcanic lavas same terms, and to recognise the former as record- 

ing past volcanic history in regions where there may now be no sign 
of active or extinct volcanoes, nor even any trace of the old cones. 

Volcanic rocks are best classified according to their mineral com- 
position, the felspars being most useful in this respect, and after them 
quartz, hornblende, augite, and olivine. Further subdivision according 
to texture is useful, as this gives an insfght into the exact history of the 
rock and the circumstances of its intrusion or extrusion. 

The internal heat of the earth provides the energy required for 
volcanic action. The shrinkage of the interior in cooling is partly 
responsible for the folding and faulting, and other changes in rocks 
connected with lateral pressure. : 
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Questions on Chapter XIII 

1. Mention the chief differences between aqueous and igneous rock.s. 
{1878.) 

2. Mention the broad general characters by which igneous rocks 
may be distinguished from sedimentary strata. (1884.) 

3. How is it possible to distinguish an intrusive from an interbedded 
(or contemporaneous) volcanic rock ? (O and C.) 

4. Mention the principal minerals which enter into the composition 
of the commonest and most important eruptive rocks, (1884.) 

5- (a) State the characters which distinguish basalt. 

{b) How can it be shown that basalt is made up of several dif- 
ferent minerals? 

{c) Give the names of the minerals found in basalt. 

\d) How has basalt been formed? . {1898.) 

6. Describe the structure of — 

(a) Dykes. 

(b) Veins. 

(c) Intrusive sheets [or sills]. 

Contemporaneous lava-flows. (1897.) 

7. State some of the proofs of the existence of the so-called central 
heat in the earth. (1882.) 

8. What reasons are there for believing that a source of heat exists 
in the interior of the earth ? (O and C.) 
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PLUTONIC ROCKS 
Origin of Plutonic Rooks 

Definition. — Amongst the crystalline rocks there are several 
kinds, such as the granite we considered in Chapter IL, 
which we cannot compare closely with the lavas poured out 
from volcanoes. These rocks differ markedly from lavas and 
dykes which have cooled near the surface. In granite every- 
thing is crystalline — mica, felspar, and quartz ,* sometimes the 
felspar crystals, and even the mica, may be two or three inches 
long (see Fig. 5). Crystals found in lavas are not usually 
more than a fraction of an inch in length, and those which 
solidify after the lava has been poured out are often very 
small indeed. Again, the seoriaceous aspect is not seen in 
such rocks as granite, glassy matter is altogether absent, and 
even the stony groundmass of some thick or altered lavas is 
not present in typical granites. Now most of these characters 
are such as we should expect to be related to slow cooling. 
A more perfect stony structure, with larg-er crystals, is found 
in the centre than at the top or bottom of a lava, and in a 
thick than a thin lava : And this is also evident in dykes ; the 
bigger the dykes are, and the farther from the surfeice they 
have consolidated, the coarser the ci'ystalline structure is. 

Slow Cooling'. — But there are also two parts of a volcano 
we have not yet been able to study-— that which is far below the 
“■round and near to the reservoir which supplies the lava, and 
the reservoir itself. What is likely to be the character of the 
rock that would result from lava solidifying here ? It would 
cool and hence ciystallise with extreme deliberateness, as the 
loss of heat would be slow. The effect of slow crystallisation 
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may ba studied by experiments on carbonate of soda. It will 1.)0 
found that if the water is evaporated quickly, the crystals are 
very small ; but if it is allowed to evaporate very slowly in warm 
air, the crystals grow much larger, and it is possible to grow just 
one single large crystal out of the solution wdth proper care. 

Occurrence. — Many granites are found in the centre of 
areas of lava and ash-beds, whose chemical composition the 
rock closely resembles. The chemical composition of the 
Cheviot granite is practically identical with that of the esurround- 
ing lavas, although its texture is altogether different. Its posi- 
tion in the middle of them suggests that granite- like rocks 


I- 



Fir. I2I. — Section across the Cheviots. G=granlte, sending out veins and dykes oi 
granite, quartz-porphyry, etc. ; c= tuffs, ashes, and .sand.stones of the Old Red 
Sandstone age ; lower Carboniferoi's rocks ; B = basalt dykes. 


may actually result from the cooling deep down of the same 
material which flowed out as lava-streams (Fig. 121). 

Such lava would cool with extreme slowness. Sometimes 
lava -streams have taken centuries to cool down, and the 
thicker the pile of non-conducting material over them, the 
more slowly will the process go on ; deep down in a volcanic 
focus it may be prolonged for thousands of years. Crystals 
will have ample time to grow to a great size, and as there 
will be no hurried cooling there will be no formation of glass, 
but one by one the minerals will sort themselves out, each one 
building up the most perfect crystals that are possible in the 
space allowed it. The heavy pressure on the top of the liquid 
will not allow steam to expand and escape, and no bubbles will be 
formed. On the other hand, what water is mixed with the 
melted rocks will be left shut up in it, and it can be detected 
in the millions and millions of infinitely tiny cavities which can 
be seen with a powerfuh microscope inside the quartz of 
granite. There will be no necessary association with ash-beds, 
for the whole cone may be quite denuded away, and we may only 
see that part of the pipe which traversed non-volcanic rocks, 
the foundations on which the. volcano was built. Indeed the 
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a may have solidified on the why up from the inside of the 
th, and may never have reached the surface or produced an 
ive volcano, so that volcanic surface-products may never 
re been formed '^Fig'. 132). 

Gradation towards Volcanic Rooks. — But if these 
;ks are really the roots of volcanoes, we ought to find every 


-Dyke of granite, Brazil Wood, Leicestershire. G=granite 


S= metamorphosed .shales. 


transition from them to the volcanic rocks. This is, in fact, the 
case, for granites themselves vary in grain from coarse to fine, 
a nd from porphyritic to very compact types. They give off 
dykes and the more irregular protrusions called veins, which, 
as they are traced nearer the surface and away from the main 
granite-mass, become finer in grain and sometimes take on a 
stony texture (Fig. 123). At times their edges and ends are 
even glassy or vesicular, and thus the transition from granite 
through dyke-rocks to volcanic rocks is quite complete and 
gradual. A mass of intrusive rock may shrink in cooling, and 
parts of the uncooled magma may be intruded into that which has 
been already solidified. Thus veins will be formed which may 
have a slightly different composition from that of the part first 
soldified. Granite in chemical and mineralogical composition — 
a--.- ,, 
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felspar, quartz, and sometimes hornblende — corresponds vrith 
the lava-rock rhyolite ; but there are also rocks corresponding 
to the other volcanic products. The whole group is called 
Plutonic,^ from the circumstance of its aeep- seated oiigin. 



Fig. 123.— Veins of granite (G) piercing slates (S) of Tremadoc ai;e, and enclosing 
patches of them ; Tan-y-Grisiau, Carnarvonshire. (From a photograph by Mr. 
Griffith Williams : copyright.) 

Thus there are acid, intermediate, and basic plutonic rocks 
which correspond, species for species, with the volcanic rocks, 
and the table on page 168 may be e.xtended as follows ; — 
Classification OF Igneous Rocks 



ACID. 1 INTERMEDIATE. | BASIC. | 

Orthoclase. 

Plagioclase. 

With Quartz. 

Without 

Quartz. 

Hornblende 
or Augite. 

Augite with 

Glassy 

Volcanic 

Obsidian, 

Pitchstone 

Trachyte- 

glass 

Andesite 

glass 

Tachylyte 

Partly 

Crystalline 

Rhyolite, 

Quartz- 

porjibyry 

Trachyte, 

" Felsite 

Aiide.site 

Porphyrite 

Basalt 

Coarsely: 

Crystalline 

Plutonic 

Granite 

Syenite 

; Diorite j 

Dolerite, 

Gabbro 


L PIuto = god of the lower regions. 
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Dykes, Sills, a.n.d Laccolites.; — These rocks occur in 
dykes and sills, like those already defined (see pp. 15S, 159). 



Fig. 124. — Ideal section of a laccolith, Fig. 125. — Section of alaccolith in which 
show'ing covei' (c), sole (s), feeder (/), the feeder is along a fault-plane, to 

and easeiSent dykes and sills («•). which the asymmetry of the mass is 

due. Lettering as in Fig. 124. 

They also occur in great masses of irregular outline, which are 
called bosses or stocks (see Fig. 129, p. 187), and occupy many 
sciuare miles in area at their outcrop, like the Dartmoor and 



I lead , .Antrim. An mtrusive nuis.s (laccolite) of dolerite (1!), aso feci 
'i; into C'.arhoniferous rocks (rf). «(F rom a photograph by Mr. R. Welch.) 


Cornish masses. There is another curious manner in which 
plutonic and volcanic rocks occur that demands a few words of 
explanation. These are called Laccoliths.^ If the rock is 
^ Cir. = a cistern, Ai!/iw=a stone. 
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intruded amongst strata while they are being folded they will 
tend to occupy any hollows or regions of low pressure due to 
the folding. During the making of an anticline the arching of 
the higher strata relieves the lower from part of their weight. 
When hard beds rest on softer ones the hard beds tend to 
arch, while the softer crumple. Into the core of such an aixh 
lava will be intruded, and solidify as a cake (Figs. 124, 125). 
This type of intrusion will be seen to have a distinct connexion 
with sills, but the intrusion obeys the stratigraphy of the area 
as a whole. Fair Head (Fig. 126) is an excellent example of 
a laccolith. Other movement planes, such as fault- and joint- 
planes, may also become injected with the molten magma, and 
many dykes take this position. 

Contact Alteration. — Plutonic rocks produce much 
change in the rocks into which they are intruded. The rocks 
are baked, and new minerals, such as mica and andalusite, are 
often formed in them. The fragments broken off by the force 
of the intrusion and enclosed in the molten magma become still 
more intensely altered. In some cases included fragments 
are partly or wholly melted, their constituents mingling with 
the enclosing rock and effecting considerable changes in its 
composition. Sometimes single crystals survive and remain 
enclosed as porphyritic crystals. These changes will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in the ensuing chapter (see p. 187). 

Age. — The age of a plutonic rock is very difficult to 
ascertain, unless it is associated with volcanic surface-products, 
the age of which can be made out with certainty. The first 
thing is to find out the age of the latest rocks into which it in- 
trudes ; the intrusive rock will always be newer than that which 
it penetrates. If it has been subject to denudation we can next 
ascertain the oldest rocks which contain pebbles or other frag- 
ments derived from it. But if it is connected with the folding 
and faulting of a definite period, and the age cf this movement 
can be ascertained, we can then approach more nearly the age of 
the intrusion. Even then it is difficult to ascertain whether it 
is linked with the beginning, middle, or end of the movement. 
The granite of Dartmoor is intrusive into folds in the Car- 
boniferous rocks, so that its age is probably post-Carbonifer- 
ous ; this is confirmed by the fact that the Permian breccias 
contain fragments derived from the granite. 
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As plutonic rocks are formed deep down, a great amount 
of material must be denuded before they are exposed to 
day, and this takes a great deal of time. Suflicient time has 
not usually elapsed to expose the plutonic products of volcanoes 
recently active, and the newest plutonic rocks we are acquainted 
with in Britain are the Tertiary granites and gabbros of Mull 
and Skye. For this reason the older plutonic rocks are much 
more commonly exposed than more recent ones 

Ig-neaus Rocks, — The word igneous ^ is used to include 
both plutonic and volcanic rocks. 

Description of Plutonic Rocks 

Texture and Structure. — Like volcanic rocks the granites 
and their associates may be porphyritic, large felspars being 
frequent in occurrence, while micas, hornblende, augite, and 
olivine are all to be found in a porphyritic state in the 
different members of the family. The other crystals are often 
large enough to be recognised lay the naked eye or pocket-lens. 
In the acid rocks quartz is often the last mineral to form, and it 
moulds itself upon the previously-formed crystals of felspar and 
mica. Occasionally quartz and felspar crystallise simul- 
taneously, when the quartz is deposited along the cleavage 
planes of the felspar, so that on a cross-fracture it looks some- 
what like Hebrew writing ; this is called graphic^ or pegmatitic 
texture. Often two or three minerals have crystallised so 
nearly simultaneously that none of the crystals are perfect, and 
then the structui'e is said to be granularP In the basic rocks 
plagioclase felspar often crystallises first, and becomes enclosed 
in large plates and crystals of hornblende or augite ; this 
texture is called (see Fig. 9, p. 13). Plutonic rocks 

are sometimes columnar, but more usually cuboidal or platy 
in their jointing, and spheroidal structure is not uncommon, 
particularly in the basic types. 

Acid Granite'^ consists of orthoclase fekspar, 

quartz, and mica, both black and white mica being present in 
the typical rock (see Fig, 5). Sometimes only one is present ; 
wliite mica alone somewhat rarely, brown mica commonly. 

Lat. zjf«« = fire. ^ Gr. graf ho \sv\te. 

® Lat, grain. 
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The latter may be more or less replaced by hornblende, when 
the rock is called a hornblendic granite. Usually a certain 
amount of plagioclase is present, and often minute minerals 
such as apatite, zircon, and rutile. The chemical comjiositiun 
is distinctly acid, there being from 65 to 75 per cent of silica. 
There is little iron, lime, or magnesia, hut a considerable pro- 
portion of potash or soda. Plagioclase is generally the first 
mineral to solidify ; then mica, then orthoclase, and lastly 
quartz (see Fig. 8). c 

The quai'tz contains minute cavities usually filled with water. 
The specific gravity of the rock is about 2.5. It usually 
occurs towards the centre of mountain ranges, in huge intrusive 
masses (see Figs. 121, 122, 129). British examples occur in 
Cornwall, Dartmoor, Skiddaw, Mount Sorrel, and the Cheviots. 

Intermediate Rooks. — Syeftite 1 is a rather rare rock. It 
is practically a granite without quartz, but the mica is usually 
replaced by hornblende, and more plagioclase is usually present 
than in granites. Chemical composition : silica only 65 to 60 
per cent ; potash and soda ateut equal ; and lime, iron, and 
magnesia a little more abundant than in granite. 

Diorite’^ is a syenite in which plagioclase felspar is present 
in larger quantity than orthoclase : hornblende is usually 
present ; and quartz may occasionally be found in it. Diorite 
occurs at Nuneaton, in the Malverns and North Wales, and in 
Ireland and Scotland. Chemically it does not differ much 
from syenite, but there is more lime and soda and less potash. 
The silica percentage varies from 60 to 55. 

Basic Rocks. — Dolerite^ and Gabbro‘^ are not very sharjfiy- 
defined terms, and we may deal with both rocks together. 
The chief minerals are plagioclase, usually a soda-lime or lime- 
felspar, with augite, magnetite, and sometimes olivine. 
Generally the felspar is embedded in great crystals of augite, 
which have evidently developed last of all. The composition 
of these rocks shows from 45 to 55 per cent of silica and a 
large proportion of lime and. magnesia-— the lime in the felspar, 
the magnesia in the augite and olivine when it is present; 
the proportion of alkalies is small. There are gal.)bro areas 
in Cornwall, in AyrshirCj and in Mull and Skye, and it occurs 
^ After .Syene^a place in Egypt. ® Or. dioi’os — '\ clear distinction. 

A Gr. (foiferor^deceitful. . . ^ .An Italian name for the rock. , 
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usually in a somewhat central position, surrounded by masses 
of basic lava, such as basalt. The term Gabbro may be used 
for coarsely crystalline rocks with granular structure, and 
Dolerite for those H'ith ophitic structure (see Fig. 9). Dolerites 
occur as intrusions iir the Ordovician rocks of Wales, in 
the Carboniferous rocks of the Midlands and Scotland, and 
amongst the Tertiary volcanoes of North-east Ireland and 
Western Scotland. 

Relaitjionsliip of Different Tsrpes. — There are no 
absolutely hard and fast lines between the different groups of 
crystalline rocks, and one type constantly shades into another. 


Acid 

Jntcrmediate 

Bsisic 

VltrtjJtatiic 

Bio* 

itn ... 



Iran (/re-v 


Orihoclas 
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Gnmitt. 

Syenite 

DiorUc- 

Oahhra 
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Fig. 127. — Scheme to show the relationships and mlneralogical affinities of the 
plutonic rocks. The centre of each vertical column gives the average composi- 
tion of the rock ; to the right are its more basic, and to the left its more acid 
varieties, graduating into the neighbouring species. The felspars are within the 
thick line. 

This is roughly expressed by the diagram (Fig. 127), which 
represents the chief variations in composition of each of 
the five great groups of plutonic rocks, and also the more usual 
way in which each graduates into its more acid or more basic 
neighbour. Thus while the most common minerals in granite 
are quartz, orthoclase, and mica, it is very rarely that albite is 
absent, and both oligoclase and hornblende are common con- 
stituents. By diminution of quartz and increase of hornblende, 
granite shades into syenites and diorites, but varieties of both 
these rocks contain mica. As the;felspar becomes more basic, 
and oligoclase gives way to labradorite, mica usually disappears, 
augite replaces hornblende, and magnetite steadily increases. 
Then olivine and anorthite come in, until we have rocks con- 
sisting of olivine, augite, and iron ores, with very little telspar, 
that being- of the most basic type, or none at all. 
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Recapitulation 

That part of the lava of a volcano which does not reach llie ^ eiu 
but cools deep down, will acquire characters ncfVer found in surface 
lavas. The crystals will he larger, the texture completely C 7 ys 1 allinc, 
the rock compact and not scoriaceous, while the .steam will be shut up 
in the crystals instead of escaping. The fu-sed rock will burrow 
among the sedimentary rocks in the form of veins, dykes, sills, 
laccoliths, and stocks. 

Such characters it is which mark the difference between \\vi granites, 
and other rocks related to them, and the surface volcanic products, 
the lavas which pour out as streams from volcanoes or make the more 
superficial dykes. 

Granite, syenite, diorite, gabbro, and dolerite are all related in the 
characters just enumerated, and as a class they are spoken of as pluionic 
rocks. They represent the roots of volcanic districts or the molten 
rock which strove to reach the surface from below, whether with or 
without success. 

They are connected with volcanic rocks by a graded series of ti-an- 
sitional forms found at different depths in old dissected volcanic 
districts, such as the Cheviots. But sometimes, indeed generally, any 
surface products which may have existed have been long ago swept 
away by denudation. In consequence it is not easy to determine the 
age of the plutonic rocks, and this is only to be done by the tests of 
intrusion, contained fragments, and correlation with periods of earth- 
movement. 


Questions on Chapter XIV 

1. Give a definition of each of the 'two classes (plutonic and vol- 
canic) into which igneous rocks have been divided. Name two ex- 
amples of each class. (1S79.) 

2. What is meant by the term “ plutonic rocks ’■ ? How do such 

rocks usually occur, and what are their chief characteristics? (U 
and C.) . , 

3. Describe the mineral structure of granite (including any varielie.s 
known to you). Give an account of the denudation of granite, and 
mention the rocks which are formed from its waste. (O and C.) 

4. Describe the following rocks, and indicate their origin ; Ijasalt, 
granite, clay slate. (O and C.)" 

5. State what you know on the following points 

(«) The chemical composition of the rhyolites. 

[b) The minerals which occur in rhyolite.s. 

(c) The differences between rhyolites and granites. 

(c?.) The differences between rhyolites and andesites. (1S96.) 
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6. Mention four of the most common kinds of igneous rocks, and 
state their mineral composition. (iS8o.) 

7. Define and classify the following rocks : pitchstoue, trachyte, 
tuft', lapilli, cUorite,^lolerite, pumice. (XII.) 

8. Briefly describe the minerals which go to form granite or 
basalt. (1886.) 

9. Mention the chief districts where granite is found in the British 
Islands, and give one instance where the geological age of the rock can 
be determined. (18S9.) 

10. C^unpare granite and basalt as regards (i) chemical and 
mineralogical composition (2) structure and texture ; (3) mode of 
occurrence ; and (4) origin. Name two British localities for each of 
these rocks. (O and C.) 

1 1„ (a) In what respects do veins and dykes differ from one anotlier ? 

{/)) What kinds of rocks are found forming veins and dykes re- 
. spectively ? 

(f) What effects are produced by dykes on the rocks through 
which they pass ? 

{(i) What effects are produced when dykes and the enclosing 
rocks are subjected to denudation? (1886.) 

12. Describe the mode of formation of dykes and the appearances 
which they usually present. Name and briefly describe the kinds of 
rocks of which dykes are composed. (O and C.) 
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FOLIATED ROCKS 

We have hitherto ignored one whole class of crystalline rocks. 
These are more or less perfectly crystalline, in some cases as 
completely so as granite itself, but the minerals are arranged 
in plates, giving to the rocks the aspect of lamination. This 
structure is spoken of as foliation ^ and the rocks as foliated. 
The association together of foliated rocks of different kinds 
also simulates stratification, bands of one character resting on 
those of a different type. The crystalline texture, associated 
with foliation and with the simulation of bedding, suggests that 
these rocks are either sediments which have become crystalline 
or igneous rocks which have become banded. It is even pos- 
sible that both causes may have been in operation. 

Thermometamorphism 

By Volcanic Rocks. — We can study the alteration of 
sediments where they are in- 
truded upon by igneous rocks. 
Every kind of igneous rock 
produces a certain amount of 
effect, but that due to dykes 
which have solidified near the 
surface is slight, and amounts 
to little more than the baking 
of clays or shales and the 
flight hardening of other rocks. 
The coarser the crystalline tex- 
ture of the intrusive rock the 
longer it has taken to cool, 
and the greater, as a rule, are 
^ Lat, /oA‘a= leaves. 



Fig. 128.— Microscopic section of crys- 
talline limestone, Argyll granular 
calcite (about f). 
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its effects on the rocks* upon which it intrudes. Coals are 
coked or burnt, clays are baked into an impure porcelain 
known as porceltmiiie or lydite, in which a development of 
small crystals can be seen, limestones pass into a mass of 
calcite crystals sometimes interlocked finnly enough to pro- 
duce a marble (Fig. 128), and sandstones and grits pass into 
quartziie^ in which the grains are closely cemented together with 
silica, so that the rock looks like loaf-sugar. These changes 
have beevn imitated by the action of heat alone. Porcelain is 
baked or burnt clay. Powdered limestone, shut up in a strong 
iron box and submitted to a low red heat for several days, is 
not burnt into lime as would be the case in a lime-kiln, but 
converted into a marble or saccharoidal 1 limestone made of 
crystalline calcite; while the sandstone used for lining blast- 
furnaces, and left for 
months in contact with 
molten iron, becomes 
transformed into a rock 
very much like quart- 
zite. All these changes 
are in the direction of 
crystallisation. 

By Granites. — 

On the borders of 
granite masses, how- 
ever, much greater 
changes can be seen. 

The alteration can be 
observed to begin 
sometimes a mile 
away from where the 
granite is exposed at 
the surface '(Fig. 129), 

Slates in this position 
are merely hardened, 

A little nearer the granite spots begin to appear, and on 
tracing them towards the granite, the spots gradually pass into 
crystals of chiastolite (Fig. 130). Nearer again come rocks 
w\\X\ andaIudfi\ which is often associated with mica ; and quite 
^ Gr. = sugar, = form. 
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near the granite we have a true mica-schist made of crystalline 
quartz arranged in layers, ■w^'hich are separated from one 
another by folia of crystalline brown mica.^ Other minerals 
developed under these circumstances are white mica (see 
Fig. 122), staurolite, sillimanite, 
and cyanite. Volcanic ashes and 
lavas undergo changes which 
vary according to their composi- 
tion ; the new minerals developed 
being hornblende, brown mica, 

1 felspars, epidote, quartz, tour- 
maline, etc. Limestones when 
pure pass into crystalline lime- 
stones or marbles, but if impure 
the extraneous substances build 
up new minerals, crystals of 

Fig. i3o.-Microscopic section of cW which are to be seen embedded 
tolite schist. The chiastolite crys- in the marble : Idocrase, augite, 
tals contain inside them some of the gajrnet, and scapolite are formed 
impurities of the rock, arranged 

structures such as lamination 
are sometimes utterly destroyed 
in these rocks, many of which become mere masses of crystals. 
In some cases, however, the signs of lamination remain after 
the rock has become foliated, and roughly parallel lines of 
small inclusions traverse the crystals however the latter may 
be situated, making it quite clear thht the crystals have grown 
on the spot in which they are found. 

Heat and Water. — In these great changes produced by 
contact-metamorphism^ as the action is called, prob<ably heat 
is not the only agency brought into play. Water at a high 
temperature, often loaded with mineral matter in solution, 
steam, and other vapours given off by the plutonic mass, 
certainly do their share in producing the changes. Experi- 
ments with water were tr^ed by Daubree, who enclosed 
clay and other substances in glass tubes w'ith plain water. 
The tubes Avere then placed in strong iron jackets and sub- 
mitted to high temperatures for weeks or even months. The 
glass of the tube was found to be acted upon by the water and 
^ Gr. we/fl, signifying change, morj>ke — iovm. 


)r less parallel to their outlines 
(about J). 
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crystalline quartz formed, while the action of water on day 
produced crystalline quartz and mica. When waters contain- 
ing alkalies in soli^tion were substituted for plain water crystals 
of felspar were made out of the clay. 

High temperatures do not seem to be absolutely necessary 
for such changes. The structure and contents of a Roman 
aciueduct built to carry warm mineral water to supply baths 
at Plombieres, in East France, were found by Daubree to 
have beetr converted into crystalline rocks full of silicates and 
other minerals, formed from the reaction of the mineral water 
of the spring upon the materials of the bricks and mortar, and 
upon coins. Thus, if sufficient time be allowed, important 
mineral changes occur even where the temperatures are far 
below the boiling point. 

The action of steam and vapours maybe seen on Monte 
Somma. In the old lavas and tuffs of this part of the ancient 
cone of Vesuvius, a great number of different minerals are 
found to be produced in the limestones, clays, and volcanic 
substances which make up the agglomerates. Serpentine, 
micas, idocrase, scapolite, augite, meionite, and wollastonite are 
examples. 

When all these agencies — heat, steam at high temperatures 
and pressures, and water laden with mineral matter in solution 
— are brought to bear for the very long periods during which 
a mass of plutonic rock is slowly cooling down, the great 
change effected is easily accounted for. 

Regfional MetamorpMsra 

But foliated crystalline rocks occur not only in direct 
association with great plutonic masses, and in graded belts 
round them : They are found covering vast areas of the 
earth’s crust, sometimes entirely unconnected with any normal 
plutonic rocks whatever, and they cannot all be accounted for by 
contact with hidden igneous massss. This is the case in nearly 
all mountain chains, whether comparativelymodern like the -Alps, 
or deeply denuded like the North-west Highlands of Scotland and 
Ireland, or worn to stumps like Anglesey. 7’he bulk of the rocks 
exhibit foliation, that is, the arrangement of fairly perfect crystals 
in a platy fashion, so as to give a grain to the rock. It must 
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not be confused with bedding, in which detrital materials — 
not perfect crystals — are arranged in sheets ; nor with cleav- 
age, due to the arrangement of the elongated particles of the 
rocks in one direction so as to give rise to a grain that de- 
termines the direction of splitting. Here we have the rock 
made up of successive plates of which one will consist chietly 
of felspar, another chiefly of quartz, and another of some other 
mineral, perhaps mica or hornblende. If the rock splits up 
into thin plates parallel to the foliation, the structure ‘is spoken 
of as schistosity, a structure generally exhibited by the schists. 

Definition of Rocks. — Gneiss^ is practically identical in 
mineral composition with granite, 
laut the minerals are arranged 
in folia, alternately layers of 
quartz and felspar with mica, 
either white or brown or both 
(Fig. 1 31). Layers of a single 
pure mineral are uncommon ; 
more usually the folia are richer 
or poorer in particular minerals 
Fig. 131. — a piece of hornblendic such as felspar, mica, or hom- 
gneiss, Aberdeenshire, showing blende. A gneiss may Contain 

or it may 

possess other minerals in sub- 
stitution for those enumerated, microcline or plagioclase in 
the place of orthoclase, hornblende in substitution for mica. 
While typical gneisses correspond in chemical composition with 
granite, others can be found which correspond with syenites, 
diorites, and even gabbros, the last being basic hornblendic 
gneisses of a type common in the North-west Highlands of 
Scotland. Foliation may be on a small scale and in thin 
]eave.s, or it may be so massive that it is not seen in a band 
specimen, but can only be detected by a study of the rock in 
the field. its porphyritic crystals roundc;d at 

the ends with mica or hornblende bending round them, so as 
to look like eyebrows over an eye ; hence the name. Garnet, 
andalusite, and sillmanite are sometimes present in gneisses. 

Granuliies'^ usually show a banding like gneisses in hand 
^ German miners' term. 
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specimens and the field, but when microscopically examined 
they are found to be made not of complete crystals, but of a 
number of irregular crystalline 
grains of appro:*mately even 
size interlocking together (Fig. 

132). They are found to be 
produced when many rocks, 
particularly gneiss rocks, are 
submitted to sufficiently great 
strain to cause them to yield 
and “flow” without being 
melted. The different kinds of 
granulites compare in composi- 
tion with varieties of gneiss. 

Schtsh^ are finely foliated Fig. 132. — Microscopic section of granu- 
rocks of very various composi- lite, to show the interlocking of the 
tion, named generally after the of quartz and felspar; taken 

chief minerals which they con- 

tain. Mica-schist (see Fig. 133), which may be taken as a 
type, is composed of leaves of white or brown mica alternating 
with layers of crystalline quartz, felspar being as a rule absent. 




-Microscopic section of mica- 
ihowing foliation. The quartz 
e, the mica slightly shaded, 
: hornblende dark (about f). 


Fig. 134.— Microscopic section 
blende- schist. The felspar 
and the hornblende tinted (al 


Honiblciuic-schist is more basic in composition and consists of 
elongated hornblende foliated with plagiockise felspar ( Fig* 1 34). 


Gr, schiso = to split. 
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Chlorite- schist consists of chlorite w^ith some felspar; tnlc- 
schist, chiefly of talc, sometimes with minerals related to horn- 
blende ; calc-chlorite- and calc-sericite-schists contain calcite 
with chlorite or sericite (a w'hite hydrated mfca). 

Schists and gneisses are often contorted, faulted, and dis- 
turbed (see Fig. 73), and their outcrop can be mapped out like 
bands of sediments. 

Mylonites ^ are compact, banded, shale-like rocks, produced 
by the crushing down of other rocks, generally at thrust-planes. 
They contain microscopic particles (augen) of rock still un- 
crushed, embedded in a ground mass which has been crushed 
to powder and more or less recrystallized. 

Although not, strictly speaking, foliated I'ocks, those included 
in the following class must be described here, as they are so 
often interbedded and associated with foliated rocks. 

Quartzites have originally been sandstones in which the 
quartz -grains have g’rown larger since 
they were deposited, new quartz being 
deposited o^ the surfaces as though with 
a definite intention to build up a com- 
plete crystal. Adjacent grains have 
grown till they met and the incipient 
crystals have become interlocked. Under 
polarised light we have a mosaic of 
irregular, interlocking, cpiartz-grains, but 
without it the microscope enables us to 
identify the outline of the old grains in- 
side the new' quartz. The original grains 
may be recognised in the middle of Fig. 
135 inside the irregular quartz masses. 

Metamorphosed conglomerates and 
coarse grits are occasionally met witli. 
In them the nature of the original grit-grains or pebbles is some- 
times recognisable, although altered to granulite or collections 
of minerals ; the matrix is generally altered into such minerals 
as mic.a, chlorite, and calcite." 

F/iyHitcs 2 look like glossy slates, but under the microscope 
they are seen to be wholly made up of tiny flakes of white mica 
arranged in parallel folia so minute as only to be made out 
d Gr. mill. ” Gr, = a leaf. 



Fig. 135. — Microscopic 
section of quartzite from 
Little Caradoc, Shrop- 
. shire. The original 
grains (slightly tinted) 
are to be seen inside the 
new growth of quartz 
at their edges (about 4). 
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when magnified. The\?^ appear to have been produced by the 
alteration of fine slates. 

Marbles and crystalline limestones consist of crystalline 
grains of calcite arranged to interlock like those of quartzite, 
but all trace of original structure is obliterated (see Fig. 128). 
Other minerals such as garnets, idocrase, augite, and horn- 
blende are sometimes found in them. 

The presence occasionally of rocks belonging to the group 
last described amongst complexes of gneisses and schists proves 
that altered sediments occur amongst the foliated rocks. But 
the bulk of the gneisses, granulites, and some of the schists, 
cannot be thus accounted for. 

Plow- Structure. — On the borders of many granites, and 
other plutonic masses, undoubtedly intrusive in character, the 
flowing of the igneous rock in the final stages of consolidation 
has produced a flow-structure indistinguishable from foliation. 
Many granites are as much foliated as gneisses, and some 
gneisses have originated in this fashion. 

Injection Structure. — -Again, during the injection of an 
ig'neous rock into a sediment we have seen that it sometimes 
splits open the bedding planes and forms sills. This occurs 
also on a smaller scale, and small tongues and veins find their 
w-ay between the planes of lamination. The thin sheets of 
sediment become intensely metamorphosed and are filled with 
new crystalline minerals, so there is produced a rock which 
is an intimate mixture of gneiss of igneous origin and schist 
of sedimentary origin. » 

Earth-Movement and Crystalline Rocks. — Further, 
it occasionally happens that an indubitable dyke of igneous 
rock can be traced into a region where earth-mo \'ement has 
been very severe. It is then found to become sheared, and 
its minerals to undergo change ; new minerals laeing- developed 
in folia parallel to the planes of shear. Dolerite is thus found 
to ]jass into hornblende-schist, the decomposed felspar growing 
again as a new water-clear felspar, the aug-ite passing into 
hornblende, and the iron ores helping to form new minerals. 
The same thing is observable in still more basic rocks which 
pass into talcose and chlorite schists, and in more acid and inter- 
mediate rocks which pass into ortho-gneisses and granulites. 
Porphyritic crystals sometimes survive this process while all 
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else is changed, and augen-gneisses and schists are the 
result. 

Barth- Movement and Sediments. — If igneous rocks 
may undergo this dynamic^ metamot'Jihism, a^- it is called, when 
consolidated and hardened, we should expect that sedinient.s 
would undergo a like change when submitted to great crushing 
pressure, and to the action of water, and possibly heat j especi- 
ally when the composition of the rock was not unlike that of 
an igneous rock, being made up of fragments of such minerals 
as felspar, quartz, and augite, hornblende, or mica. Gneissic 
rocks (paragneisses) and schists may be formed out of sedi- 
ments under such circumstances. 

Complexity of Origin. — Thus foliated rocks may be 
made by contact-metamorphism, by flow-structure produced in 
igneous rocks injected under pressure, by leaf-by-leaf injection 
into sediments, and by dynamic metamorphism of igneous 
rocks or sediments. All these agencies may not be in opera- 
tion at any one spot, but probably most of them were in action 
in the typical areas of crystalline schists. Now most of these 
areas occur in mountain-chains, or in places, like Anglesey and 
the Highlands of Scotland, which ai'e the stumps of mountain- 
chains worn down by denudation. In forming mountains the 
rocks become intensely compressed, cleaved, folded, and faulted. 
Volcanic activity is, as a rule, rife during the period of their 
elevation, and intrusion of igneous material goes on side by 
side with the uplift and contortion. Igneous intrusion will 
take place along lines of weakness, ^faulting, and folding, and 
parallel to planes of bedding and cleavage, the igneous rock 
acquiring flow-structure owing to the state of intense pressure 
existing as it is squeezed into the sediments ; leaf by leaf 
injection will also occur, accompanied by the severe altera- 
tion of the sedimentary leaves ; aureoles of metamorphism will 
be formed round each greater mass of plutonic rock •, and 
further earth - movement when the igneous rocks have con- 
solidated, accompanied by intense heat and the percolation of 
heated and mineral-bearing waters, will bring alrout still greater 
changes in the consolidated, massive, igneous rock.s and in the 
associated sediments. • G 

Foliated crystalline rocks are therefore, in all probability, 
^ Gr, strength, force 
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the result of the reaction of the interior of the earth on the 
exterior, brought about chiefly at the plane of contact of the 
two under the sti;^in and stress of earth-movement. The pro- 
duct will consist partly of the matter from the interior acquiring 
a peculiar character from the circumstances of its intrusion, 
partly of an intimate mixture of the internal with the external 
material, partly of external matter acted upon by that from the 
interior, and partly of the result of the reaction upon both 
classes T)f rock of the great dynamical and chemical forces 
brought into play along this remarkable zone of contact. 

As these rocks are highly complex in origin and have 
undergone such serious disturbance, it is evident that the 
surfaces of junction of different types must not be interpreted 
as bedding planes, nor must the apparent succession of the 
rocks be read as though they were unchanged sediments. 


Recapitulation 

The . rocks of a great group, hitherto passed over, hxq aystalliHs m 
texture, but the crystals are arranged in layers which are called folia. 
These are the foliated crystalline rocks. Different types of these rocks 
are interbanded together, as though they bore some relationship to 
stratified rocks. 

While it was at one time thought that they were the results of 
precipitation from a primceval and heated ocean, and later that they 
were met amorf hosed sediments, it is novi believed that they are com^ 
ylex in the mode of their origin. 

Structures and textures'such as are found in these rocks occur 
where sediments have been altered by contact with great intrusive 
masses like granites ; where igneous rocks have Ijeen intruded under 
great strain ; where igneous rocks have been injected leaf by leaf 
into .sediments ; where either sediments or crystalline rocks have been 
subjected to the dynamical effects of great earth- movement in the 
formation of mountain-chains ; arid where a mass of rock has at a great 
depth and pressure been subjected to the percolation of heated •waters. 

In the great regions of metainorfhism probably many of the agencies 
just enumerated have been at work together, compelling the rocks to 
take on new structures ssxsA •ami niineralogical and crystalline textures 
under the directing' in finence of earth-movement. Whatever were the 
prominent planes in the rock when the change took place, whether of 
bedding, cleavage, thrust, contact, or other directions of movement and 
iveakness, they would be emphasised by the metamorphosing agencies, 
and along such planes the new mineral development would take place. 
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Questions on Chapter XV 

1. What effects are produced by igneous rocks on sedimenft'.ry 

strata? (1879.) -f- 

2. State concisely the characters by which you can distinguish an 
aqueous from an igneous and from a metamorphic rock. (O and C.) 

3. What is meant by metamorphic rock ? Give an example. 
(1882.) 

4. What is metamorphism ? State the several kinds of meta- 
morphic rocks and their several uses. (O and C.) 

5. State the distinction between lamination, foliation, attd cleav- 
age. (1885.) 

6. What is the difference between sandstone, quartz, and quart- 
zite? (1S88,) 

7. In what respects does sandstone differ from quartzite, shale 
from schist, and granite from gneiss ? Give some explanation of the 
difference in each case. (O and C.) 

8. Explain what is meant by — 

(a) Contact-metamorphism. 

(i) Regional or general metamorphism. 

Give the names of three rocks which are formed by— 

(r) Contact-metaraorphism. 

And of three rocks formed by — 

(d) Regional metamorphism. (1897.) 

9. (a) How does gneiss difi'er from granite ? 

(i) How does a slate differ from a shale ? 

(r) Name three minerals commonly found in rocks altered by 
contact-metamorphism. 

(d) Name the chief varieties of schist. {1896.) 

10. Define the following rocks, and state how you believe them to 
have been formed — gneis.s, mica-schist, sfate, granulite. (XII.) 

IT. Describe the following rocks — granite, gneiss, mica-.schist, 
clay slate — and give a short account of their chemical composition and 
mode of formation, (O and C.) 
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Occurrence and Preservation 

In most sedimentary rocks fossils are to be found. These are 
traces of the remains of organisms, usually bones, shells, and 
teeth of animals ; bark, wood, leaves or seeds of plants ; foot- 
prints or tracks ; and much more rarely the moulds of soft 
parts of animals or plants. When well-preserved examples of 
these are collected from the rocks in sufficient numbers much 
use may be made of the study of them. 

Preservation. — In many clays and recent deposits the 
hard parts of the objects themselves are preserved, with the 
mere loss of the organic matter which fills the interstices 
of the solid framework or shell (p. 293). More usually a 
cast is taken or a substitute formed. When shells lie on the 
soft sea-bed they may impress their shape upon it, particularly 
when compressed by the deposit of other sediment on the top. 
If the shell is afterwards dissolved away the shape of the 
inoidd or external cast alone may remain, and it is necessary 
to take a cast of it in wax or plaster to see the shape of the 
organism (Fig. 84). Sometimes Nature does this herself by 
the deposit of mud from suspension or mineral matter from 
solution, in the mould, taking a perfect cast (Fig. 51). Again, 
a cast of the interior of a hollow structure (an internal cast), 
such as a shell (Fig. 214), may be taken, and if this remains 
after the shell is dissolved a natural cast may be made in the 
space l:)etwecn the outer mould and the internal cast, which 
will reproduce both the inside and outside of the shell so far 
as its outer and inner markings are concerned ; this is called a 
hollow cast. This kind of east, and indeed all casts and 



moulds, will preserve only the markifigs of the surhices and 
not the internal structure or the material of the shell. 

When replacement occurs the shell, bone, or vegelahle 
fragment is dissolved and removed particle Ky particle, and as 
each one is removed a particle of some substitute is deposited 
out of solution in its place (pp. 253, 276). This is done with 
such exactness that the old structure is preserved in the new 
substance with absolute perfection, so that every detail of its 
internal character is preserved (Fig. I 45 )- Fossil wood 
replaced by opal or silica shows the microscopic character of 
the cellular structure as well as a modern bit of wood ; and 
the same is true of shells, and even, but very rarely, of dead 
animal matter. Carbonate of lime is sometimes replaced by 
carbonate of iron, silica, pyrites, and occasionally galena. 
Another kind of substitution occasionally takes place — that of 
one form, of a mineral for another. Thus shells originally 
made of the form of carbonate of lime called aragonite may be 
replaced by the more permanent crystalline form called calcite. 

Nature of Fossils. — In marine deposits the bulk of the 
fossils will be such as live in the sea, either at the top or in 
the middle of the water, or on the bed of the sea ; but occasion- 
ally organisms will be drifted from a distance, even from the 
shores of the sea and the rivers that flow into it. Shells w'hich 
live in mud may be buried where they lived, and when found 
they will be embedded in the position in w'hich they grew. 
Such fossils are useful as showing that the process of deposition 
has been slow and gradual. In coml deposits, too, the corals 
may make up the mass of limestone in the position in which 
they grew. But the majority of fossils will be the relics of 
dead organisms, whole or broken, and dropped amongst the 
other deposited matter. 

Derived Fossils. — In a pebbly deposit some of the pebbles 
may contain fossils, or the fossils may be weathered out whole 
and deposited in newer sediments. These are obviously not of 
the age of the bed in which thejy are found, but have been derived 
from an older deposit ; so they are spoken of as 
They will show signs of wear and tear owing to transportation, 
and they must be carefully distinguished from the indigenous 
fossils of the rock. They are: often preserved in material of 
different composition from the indigenous fossils (see Fig. 96), 
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Classification 

Alost fossils jan be recognised as being somewhat like 
such animals or plants as are still living, but cases of exact 
resemblance are comparatively rare and confined to the newer 
deposits. Still most of these forms admit of being inserted 
into the usual classification of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, so that it is necessary to have some knowledge of living 
forms aiM their classification. 

Species and G-enera. — In classifying human beings we 
begin with the individual. A number of iiuUviditals will be 
found to be. closely related together and to belong to the same 
family. Again, a number of related families will form a tribe, 
and several tribes or states living in proximity to one another 
may become united into a single nation. 

So with animals or plants, we may begin by assorting together 
all those individuals which are alike in all their essential charac- 
teristics, such as general shape, proportion of parts, habits of 
life, colour, and bodily stractufre. These when linked together 
may be spoken of collectively iLS, ^ Species.. All domestic cats 
would belong to one species, tigers to another, and lions to a 
third. When tj^pical examples of one species are compared 
with typical examples of another there may be found certain 
important characters which link several species together and 
separate them from other groups of species. Thus the general 
ouiline, the shape of the head, the 30 teeth, and the power of 
drawing in the claws, are characters which, on the one hand, 
bind together the lions, tigers, and cats, and on the other 
separate them from the dogs, wolves, and foxes, which possess 
42 teeth, non-retractile claws, 5 toes on the fore-.foot and 4 on 
the hind-foot. So all species of true cats are grouped in one 
Genus, the cat genus (Ak/A), which will include such species 
as the domestic cat (Ak/A catus), the tiger {Felis tigris), and 
the lion {Felis Ico). Similarly all the dog- like species are 
placed in another genus which includes the domestic 

dog {Cams f ami Haris), the fox {Canis vulpes), the w'olf {Cams 
and some others. 

Families. — But there ai-e other dog--like animals, such 
as the Cape hunting dog {Lycaoti), \vh\ch has 4 toes 
on each foot, and these differ too much from ordinary 
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dogs to be included in the genus Canis. Similarly tliere 
are cat-like forms, such as the cheetah {Cyncelurus), with 
non -retractile claws, which do not belo.ug to the genus 
Fells. But all the dog-like genera may be united into a 
dog Family {Canidce\ and the cat-like genera into a cat 
Family (^Felidce). 

Orders. — All dogs agree with all cats in the fact that they 
are flesh-eaters, provided with claws and canine teeth to catch 
and hold live prey, and sharp molars to eat it, while rheir toes 
are all separate and provided w'ith claws. They are thus 
united into a great group, sharply separated from the vege- 
table-feeding, hoofed group to which the horse and cow 
belong, and from the group of animals without canines, but 
with incisor teeth much developed for gnawing hard substances, 
to which the mice and rats belong. These greater groups are 
called Orders; and w^e have the rat and mouse order {Rodentia, 
gnawers), hoofed animals {Ungulata), and flesh -eaters {Car- 
nivora). 

Glasses and Sub-Kingdofiis. — Finally, the rodents, car- 
nivores, and ungulates are all warm-blooded animals which 
bi'ing forth their young alive, so they may be grouped 
together as mammals, one of the Classes of the back-boned 
animals or vertebrata ; and the vertebrata form one of the nine 
great Sub -kingdoms into wdiich the whole animal R'ingdom 
is subdivided. This classification may be illustrated by the 
following table, which is merely int|!nded to show the species, 
genus, family, order, etc., to which the domestic cat and dog 
respectively belong, and what are their near relatives at each 
stage of the grouping : — 


Kingdom. Animals. 


\dngdotn. Protozoa j Ccelenterata | Vermes | Mollus'coidea | Verteljrata 
Sponges Echinoclermata Arlhropoda Mollusca j 

Class. Fishes Ampldbia Reptiles 

Birds 

Mammals 

Order. Insectivores Carnivores t/ngulates 

Rodents 

Edentates Marsupials 

Family. Canidte Hymnidie Felidte Viverridse 

Ursid® 

Mustelidas 

Ge.nus. Canis Lycaon Felis 


Cynmlurus 

Species. G. fami- C. lupus C. vulpes Felis catus 
liaris • 

Felis leo 

Felis tigris 
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Description of Fossils 

There are nine great subdivisions of the animal kingdom, 
each of which is (V importance to the geologist, so it will be 
necessary to say a few words ^bout all of them and tlieir 
principal divisions. 

Animals 

Protozoa. 1 — In this, the lowest division of the animal king- 
dom, the body consists of a single mass of jelly-like flesh, in 
which there are no definite organs, and no parts of the body 
told off for particular functions. Only those forms which 
cover themselves with a case of stony matter are preserved 
in a fossil state. 

In the class called Foraminifera the covering is made of 
carbonate of lime, shaped like a globe or flask, or like several 
globes or flasks united together. They are called foraminifera^ 
from the fact that slender, thread-like processes of the body, 
called pseudopodia, push out through the open mouth of the 
case or through holes fo*-amind) pierced in it. 



Fig. i-i 6 .-C;ioln^c-rin,r, a Foraminifer i37-— Radiolaria (about 

“ (about nijau). (Z.) tyn). (Z.) 


In the radiolaria'^ the case ig a geometrical framework of 
silica. This framework, though exceedingly minute, is often 
of great complexity and beauty, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 137). 

^ Gr. /jroto = first, = an animal. 


^ Lat. radiuses, ray. 
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Porifera. — In this sub-kingdoifi, which incliules the 
sponges, the body is a little more com- 
plex, and its outer layer consists of cells, 
which are different ffom those of the 
interior. , The body is traversed by tubes 
or canals (hence the name porifera or 
pore-bearers), through which water con- 
tinually circulates, bearing food to the 
organism (Fig. 138). The bodyjs gener- 
ally supported by a framework made of 
horny fibres, as in the bath sponge, or a 
network made out of needles or spicules 
of silica or carbonate of lime put together 
Fig. 138.-A fossil sponge, according to a complex pattern. Some 
Sipko->iia (about i). (Z. of the Commoner spicules are shown in 
.ifter .Sowerby.) Fig. I 39 . 



Fig. 139. 

Spicules of sponges (about >/) (Z ) 


OcBlenterata.i — The next higher sub-kingdom is so 
called because it has a definite internal cavity which serves 
for digestive pui'poses, and communicates with the exterior 
by means of a mouth whfch is surrounded by a ring of 
“ arms ” or tentacles. The first division of the Ccelentcrata is 
called the Ilydrosoa, in which the reproductive organs are 
external. 

’ Gr. ^uf/w= hollow, intestine. 
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Grapioliies are the most important fossil hydrozoa. A 
number of similar individual animals are connected together in 
a series, each one^ being supported in a little horny cup, and 
all the cups connected together in a series by a horny 
skeleton, so that the general appearance of the composite 
animal is like a quill-pen ; hence the name (Gr. grapho, I 
write). Examples are shown in Fig. 140. 



Fig. 140. — Monograptus, showing the Fig. 141. — Section of a coral, showing 
character of the fossil (A), a portion soft parts with tentacles, mouth, 
magniiied (h), back view (C), and oesophagus, hody-cavity with mesen- 

magnified portion of another species teries ; and 'solid cup of carbonate of 

(D) with differently shaped cups. (2.) lime with septa and columella. (Z. 

, after Lacaze-Duthiers.) 

The second division of the Coelenterata is known Actino- 
zoap of which the Corals form the most important group. Here 
the reproductive organs are internal, and in the bulk of fossil 
forms the soft body is supported by a cup made of carbonate of 
lime, in which are placed a numberof radiating partitions. Some- 
times the cups are single, but ruore usually a large number are 
united together into a complex mass or corallum. A single coral 
is illustrated in P'ig. 141. The older types of corals belong either 
to the Rugose or the Tabulate drder (see Fig. 199). In the 
former, the radiating partitions are in multiples of four ; in the 
latter there are partitions or tabulse bridging the cup (see Fig. 
1 8 5 , p. 2 4 3 ), and the radiating partitions are often wandng. Sex- 
radiate types were common:in Mesozoic times, (see Fig. 232). 

^ Gr. ray, s<;<i« =an animal 
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Bclimodermata,! or thorn}’- skins, come next. They present 
a decided advance in the possession of a nervous system and 
of a series of internal canals through which water circu]ate.s, 
in addition to a definite digestive canal. The animals are 
usually symmetrical in outline, rand their parts radiate out from 
a central point, usually in five directions. They are generally 
protected by an armour of plates or spines made of carbonate 
of lime. The sub-kingdom includes the star-fishes (Asteroidea'-^ 
and Ophiuroidea •'*), the sea-urchins (Echinoidea*^), and the “sea- 
lihes ” (Crinoidea ®). 

The Star-Jishes consist of a central disc with five arms 
radiating out from it ; the animals are free-swimming. 



Fig. 142. — Cidaris, a sea-urchin (Oolitic). A=top view; B=side view, showing 

tubercles for attachment of spines; C^ambslacra perforated for the tube-feet ; 

D = spines in position on part of the test, 4. (Z.) 

The Sea-urchins are enclosed in a heart-shaped, discoidal, or 
globular case, which is made of five- or six-sided plates of car- 
bonate of lime fitted together. Some of the plates are pro- 
vided with spines, also made of carbonate of lime, and five 
sets of these plates, which are arranged in pentagonal fashion, 
are penetrated by little tubes through which pass the tube -feet ^ 
by means of which the anima,! moves (Fig. 142, C). 

The Crinoidea are like star-fishes attached to a long stalk, 
and with the rays prolonged into appendages, which may be 

^ Gr. a-///wo.r = a hedgehog, skin. 

- Gr. star, eidos^loxxn. ® Gr, a snake, and eidos. 

^ Gr. echmos — (i.i\ VLXchm, ajxd eidos. Gr. krinnn. =: a. Wly. 
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again and again subdivided. The main portion of the body is 
enclosed in a calcareous test, from which the arms (at first five 
in number) are ^iven off. Crinoids are 
usually attached to the sea-bed by a jointed 
calcai'eous stalk. Broken sterna and arms 
of crinoids are often so common as to 
build up whole masses of limestone. 

V ermes. 1 — This sub - kingdom com- 
prises thd worms, in which there is a jointed 
Ijody with a nervous system, a digestive 
canal, and a complicated set of vessels and 
other organs. They only occur as fossils 
when they are protected by a calcareous Fto- 143.— Head of cri- 
tube, or when they burrow into sand and " ■ nd°ToboscirT' 

mud and the traces of their burrows and (zrafterSchulre.)^’ ' 
casts are to be found. 

Artliropoda.2 — In this sub-kingdom the animal is also 
divided into a number of segments, placed one behind 
another, and each segment bears a pair of limbs which are 




Fig. 144. — A, a Tnlohke (Tr/an'/trus showing head, thorax, and tall, each 

with it.s trilobation; on the head are the eyes, facial suture, and antenna: ; on 
the thora-x and tail are the limbs (Z. after Beecher). B shows detached limbs. 
C is a cross-section of the thora-x in another trilobite showing the limbs in place 
with spiral gills attached to them (Z. after Walcott). 

often jointed. The animal has^^ complex nervous, digestive, 
and circulatory systems. The sub -kingdom includes the 
Crustacea, such as crabs and lobsters, as well as the Spiders, 
Insects, and Scorpions. 

The most important forms of the older cmstacca are known 
^ Lat. A — a worm. ^ Gr. af‘/'Af'OK = a. joint, /ous, j>Mos= a. foot. 
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as the Trilobites} name i-eferring to the fact that each of 
the successive segments is divided into three portions, a central 
and two outer parts, so that the animal as a whole is trilobed. 
The front segments are usually united togefher as a forward 
portion called the head, which bears the eyes when they are 
present, the antennas, and the appendages of the jaws. The 
succeeding group of segments, known as the thorax, are free, 
and the hinder set are again united together to form, the tail- 
piece. The number of segments in the thorax varies from 
two to twenty. The thoracic and tail segments have feet 
adapted for swimming and gills for breathing, just as is the 
case with a lobster (see Fig. 144). 

Large crustacea known as Merostomata^ occur in rocks of 
Silurian and Devonian date (see Fig. 195), but they are 
succeeded by smaller representatives of the group, the King- 
crabs, from Carboniferous time to the present day. 

Decapoda.^ — This is the order which includes the crabs and 
lobsters — a group more common at the present day than in past 
time. , 

The Entomostraca include the water-fleas or ostracoda, 
which have minute bodies enclosed in a bivalved shell. They 
are common in Palmozoic rocks, and continue to the present 
day. 

Molltiscoidea^ are soft-bodied animals without segmented 
bodies, protected by a calcareous or horny coating. In the 
group known as the I’olyzoa ® the animals are minute, each 
being enclosed in a separate sac, but many sacs are united to 
form a colony, as in the “ sea-mat” of our shores. In the case 
of a very important fossil class, the BracMopoda^ the covering 
consists of a double shell, made up of a lower and larger half 
or valve, in which the animal is contained, and an upiicr valve 
wdiich serves as a cover'. The two valves are usually unlike 
one another; but each one is equilateral, that is, it is sym- 
metrical about a line (Fig. 146), down the middle of the valve. 

Gr. = three, = a lobe. 

Gr. = thigh, sioma = a. mouth. 

^ Gt. de/ea=: ten, potis = {oat. 

* Gr. em^omo- — insects, osirakon^ a, shell. 

Lat. soft. . .. ®: Gr. — many, SOOT — an animal. 

Gr. dracMo/i = &Tm, jbous=foot. 
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The mouth of the animaf is provided with arms, whose function 
it is to bring food, and most shells contain a curved (Fig. 146, 
a) or spiral attachment for supporting them (Fig. 145). The 
attachments are, a? a rule, more complex in the older brachiopods 
than in more recent forms. Tha shells are extremely common 
as fossils in Pakeozoic and Mesozoic rocks, and the Terebraiula 
or lamp-shell, so called from its resemblance to a Roman lamp, 



Fig. 145. — A braohiopod 
{Nucleospird) with spiral 
attachirients for the sup- 
port of the arms. (Z.) 


Fig. 146. — Terebratula {Waldheimia), showing 
the equilateral shell, foramen and the 
‘‘carriage -.spring" apparatus for support of 
the arms {a) \i (Z. after Davidson.) 


is a living example. This shell has an attachment for the 
arms which is something like a carriage spring (Fig. 146, a). 

Mollusca. — This sub-kingdom includes the shell-fish proper, 
which may be considered under the head of three great classes. 
The nervous system is elaborate and the heart well developed. 

The Lamellibranchiata'^ are headless, and the body is 
protected by a shell made of two 
pieces or valves, which, being placed 
on the right and left sides of the 
body, are usually similar and sym- 
metrical one to the other. The cockle 
and mussel are good examples. 

The Gastropoda^ possess a dis- 
tinct head provided with eyes, and 
the animal is covered with a single Fig. 147.— One valve of a lame!- 

conical shell which may be a simple shell (fW). show- 

^ ing muscular scars, mantle 

cone as in limpets or coiled in a ii„e, and hinge teeth ®. (Z.) 

spiral as in the snails and whelks. • 

The shell varies very much in shape, as wfill be seen in Figs. 



Lat. lamella — iL little plate, branchia=^\Vi^. 
^ Gr. gas/er= a belly, pous, podos — a foot. 
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189, 238, 263, and 268, but as a rule the older examples 
have the mouth of the shell “ entire,” and 
not broken by “canals,” indicating- that 
they were generally veget'able feeders, while 
the newer ones are mostly carnivorous. 

The Cephalopoda ^ are represented at 
the present day by cuttle-fish and nautili. 
The animal possesses a head with a mouth 
surrounded by tentacles ; the la,.tter bear 
„ .. suckers or hooks. The Nautilus possesses 
gastropod cut two pairs of gills, and the animal is 

open to .show the in- protected by a shell divided into chambers, 
ternal shape (about y. "fhe earlier genera w^ere related to the 
Nautilusp a genus wdiich has survived 
to the present day. The genera more common in Meso- 
zoic times, which, wdth forms related to them, have all 
become extinct, are the Ammon- 
ites? The two-gilled family, to 
which the modern cuttle-fish be- 
longs, became common in Meso- 




Fig. 149. — .Shell of pearly nautilus, cut 
open to .show the po.sition of the 
animal, and the chambers separated 
by septa which are pierced by the 
siphuncle. (Z.) 


Fig. iso- — T wo views of an ammonite 
shell showing (A) e.^ternal marking, 
portion of the e.\ternal shell removed 
to display the pearly interior marked 
with the line (sutural line or suture) 
where a septum meets the shell; (B) 
the profile of the shell with the 
shape of one of tlie septa ; this is 
bent about at the edges .so as to 
give the crenated line of contact 
seen in A (J). (Z. after Owen.) 


zoic times, and in rocks of that age it is represented by 
the guards of cuttle-fish known as BelemniiesP 


'' Gr. ke. filial e — head, foot. 

® After Jupiter Ammon. .. 


“ Gr. nautilos = ti. sailor. 
^ Gr. belemnon .■= a dart. 
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■Vertebrata, — This’ sub - kingdom includes the animals 
with an internal skeleton 
usually consisting' of a back- 
bone or vertebra'' and four 
limbs, which are turned away 
from that part of the body 
in which the backbone is 
situated. There ai'e five 
classes : which live in 

water and breathe by means 
of gills ; Amphibia^ which 
breathe by gills during the 
earlier part of their life ; 

Reptiles, which do not pass 
through a water-living stage ; 

Birds, as a rule provided with 
feathers and beaks ; and 
Mammals, to which all the 
Oldinary land quadrupeds 
belong. At the head of this 
Class stands Man. 

Plants 

Plants are divided into ^'‘'V5r.--Belemn:te. A. .action of “guard,*’ 
- showing hollow containing chambered 

two great groups — those phragmacoue in upper part ; C, restora- 
wliich bear flowers and seeds tion; B, fossil, found with guard («), 

by means of which they phragmacone (^), ink-bag (A, and other 

reproduce themselves, the 
Phanerogams, “ and the 

flowerless plants or Cryptogams? The former division in- 
cludes all the flowers of the gardens and hedgerows ; the 
latter the ferns, mosses, fungi, and seaweeds. In the older 
rocks fossil cryptogams are found alone, but in newer rocks 
fossil flowering-plants are found as well. 

The Phanerogams are again divided into two groups; the 
Gymnosperras, with a naked seed, ^ which includes the pines 
and cycads ; and the Angiosperms,° including palms, lilies, 
1 Gr. flOT///j = botli, bios=Y\k, Gr. evident, marriage. 

3 Gr. = concealed, gatnos, ^ Gr. gymnos =naked, sj/erpta= seed. 

“ Gr. afigeion=: vessel. 
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primroses, and violets, and most of tHe common garden plants 
and foi-est trees, in which the seed is enclosed in a seed vessel. 
The latter group did not appear till Cretaceous times. 


Distribution in Time 

The table, drawn approximately to scale, will show the 
distribution of the principal animals and iDlants in time : 
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Uses of Fossils 

Physical Oojjditions. — The most obvious use of fossils 
is to give evidence of the condition of things existing at the 
time the rocks containing them w\re formed. Thus land-shells 
are easily distinguished from fresh-water, and these again from 
marine shells ; and the presence or absence of any of these 
types will be a guide as to whether a given deposit was laid 
down on "land, in fresh water, or in the sea. 

The following table indicates the habitat of a few living- 
genera wdiich illustrate this point — 



Terrestrial. 

Fresh- water. 

Frequently 
found in 
Brackish 
Water. 

Marine. 

Gastropods 

Helix 

(snail) 

Bulimus 

Planorbis 

Lipinaa 

Melania 

Melanopsis 

Litorina 

(periwinkle) 


I Succinea 

Pahidina 

Neritina 

Potaviides 

Buccinum 

(whelk) 

Lamellibranchs 


Unio 

Cyclas 

Cyrena 

; 

Oyster-s 

Cockles 

Mussels 


Then again in thesea, fres-swimming, surface-living fpelagic^) 
organisms are distinct from those living on the sea-bed, while 
of those living on the bed of the sea we may distinguish 
between those which flourish between tide-marks, those living 
down to loo fathoms, and those living at greater depths. 
Thus it may sometimes be possible by means of the fossils 
to estimate the appi'oximate depth of water under which a 
deposit was formed. 

Climates. — Again, certain animals are confined to arctic, 
temperate, or tropical climates, and their remains may some- 
times give an insight into the and climate of the 

period. As all great ocean depths are cold it is only surface 
and shallow water organisms which are of much use in this 
^ Gr. felagos‘=^\hs. sea. 
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connexion, together with plants — 'the latter being of especial 
utility. 

Extinct Org'anisms.- — Both these lines of research are. 
however, hampei-ed by one important fact. The farther we 
go back in time the more do^ the organisms differ from those 
of the present time. First we find species which are not like 
any living (that is, they are extinct) ; then we come to extinct 
genera j farther back we meet with whole families and even 
orders which have become extinct. Hence the -difficulty 
of ascertaining the conditions under which these creatures 
lived. All that can be done is to make the utmost use of such 
species, genera, and orders as still survive; to compare the 
extinct ones with their nearest living relatives ; to judge by 
faunas and floras^ i.e. groups of animals or plants considered 
as a whole, rather than by isolated genera or species ; and to 
learn as much as possible of the habits of the creatures from 
their structure. Considering that reef-building corals at the 
present day all live in the sea, in low latitudes, only in warm 
water, and at no greater depth <^han 20 fathoms, it is unlikely 
that the continuous succession of these creatures met with in 
the past, although belonging to separate species, genera, and 
families, should have lived in fresh-water lakes, at great ocean 
depths, or in cold climates. 

Time Register's. — But the use of fossils which is of most 
interest to the geologist is that they enable him to ascertain the 
age of strata when other tests of age are difficult to apply. It 
has been shown (p. 84) that the agh of stratified rocks can be 
ascertained by their position with regard to one another. If 
the age of a series of successive strata is carefully ascertained 
by this method, and fossils are then collected from each bed 
of rock, it is found that though some species of fossils may be 
found in two or even more sets of strata, yet there are in- 
variably some which occur solely in one particular set of beds, 
and do not occur above or below them. When tlie succession 
of organisms has been ascertained in this manner, fossils may 
be collected from any other bed of rock whose age, owing to 
faulting or denudation, cannot be ascertained by superposition, 
and compared with those whose age is known. The age of 
the disconnected rock can then be ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy- Fossils are as useful in the study of rocks as dated 
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medals and coins are in the study of histoiy. Here again, how- 
ever, in places several miles apart, it is better to judge by 
the entire fauna flora than by single species common to the 
two localities only. 

Evolution. — When the ordar of succession of all known 
rocks had been carefully ascertained, it was found that in a 
general way there was a gradual advance in the succession of 
organisms — the most lowly appearing first, and being succeeded 
in order lay higher and higher forms. Thus, although repre- 
sentatives of eight of the nine sub-kingdoms of animals are 
known as fossils in the Cambrian Rocks, and of many of the 
Classes and even Orders of these Sub-kingdoms, yet each of 
them is represented by its most rudimentary Genera. It 
is not until the Ordovician Rocks are reached that fishes 
are found ; amphibia and reptiles appear in Carboniferous 
time; birds and mammals are only known from the Neozoic 
rocks. Again, the Mesozoic mammals are all aplacental, and 
only in Tertiary time do our modern genera of placental 
mammals make their appearance. Further, linking forms are 
not infrequently found as fossils. There are reptile-like birds 
and bird-like reptiles ; amphibia with affinities to the fish, and 
fish with affinities to the amphibia ; tapirs having affinities with 
horses, and forms intermediate between camels and llamas 
(see also p, 298). 

Distribution in Space. — The study of the faunas and 
floras of past epochs reveals another important fact. We do 
not meet with the same animals and plants all over the earth 
at the present time. The fauna of South America is vastly 
different from that of the northern p.irt of the continent ; 
the flora of Australia differs widely from those of Africa, 
Asia, and South America; and the shells of the Atlantic are 
unlike those of the Pacific across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Fossil faunas and floras show that a distribution of this kind 
existed in time past, sometimes conforming to the present 
method of distribution, but often differing widely from it, 
proving that provinces once severed are now joined, like North 
and South Africa, and that others now severed were once 
joined, like Northern Attierica and Northern Asia, or Britain 
and the continent of Europe. This causes a difficulty in 
correlating the fossils of w'idelyrseparated localities ; and corre- 
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lation of strata by their organic remains should always be 
effected stage by stage ; in advancing from one point to 
a distant one the fossils of deposits in the intervening area 
should be studied, and correlation be cai-ried step by step 
across the intervening area. 

False Fossils. — Occasionally inorganic markings or 
structures have been mistaken for fossils (pseudo - fossils !). 
Deposits of oxide of manganese imitate fern- or moss-like 
markings ; concretions of carbonate of lime simulate corals 
or algte ; concretions of clay-ironstone and carbonate of lime 
are sometimes like fruits ; concretions of flint imitate bones, 
and many other shapes ; structures produced by cleavage and 
faulting have been mistaken for trilobites and graptolites ; and 
slickensides produced by faulting sometimes imitate fossil trees. 
It is necessary to avoid carefully these resemblances in drawing 
deductions from fossils. On the other hand, many markings 
in rocks hitherto unexplained are doubtless due to organisms, 
but in some cases to extinct forms so widely different from 
existing ones that it has not yet been found possible to ascertain 
their true nature. 

Destruction of Fossils. — The crushing, cleavage, and 
metamorphism of rocks may utterly destroy all traces of organ- 
isms contained in them ; or distort them so much that their 
shapes are very misleading, and this must be allowed for 
(see Fig. 84, p. 1 12). This is especially true in ancient rocks. 
Again, the percolation of water through rocks may entirely 
dissolve away all traces of fossils. " It is therefore necessary 
to be cautious in concluding that a deposit was formed under 
conditions inimical to life because we do not now find fossils in, 
It. Such deposits, however, do undoubtedly occur. 

Recapitulation 

Fossils are the remains of once-living organisms, either animals or 
plants, now found buried in the rocks. They may be preserved in 
many different ways, the gradual replacement of their substance Ijy 
mineral matter giving us often a very exact copy of the original in sliape 
or structure or both. 

Altiiough many fossil forms belong to extinct types, they can be 
inserted in their place in the classifications of modern animals and 
plants. Such classifications divide the whole animal kingdom into 
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nine great suh-kingriams, called the Protozoa, Porifera, Ccelenterata, 
Echinodermata, Vermes, Arthropoda, Molluscoidea, Mollusca, and 
Vertebrala. The plants are divided primarily into the flowerless or 
cryptogamic, and flSwering or phanerogamic divisions. 

The collection and study of fossils, although many of them belong 
to extinct kinds, give us a clue to the* physical conditions and geography 
at the time the rocks containing them were being deposited, the 
climate, depth, and nature of the sea, and the position of shallow-water 
and land areas. They enable us to ascertain the age of the rocks, to 
group th^m into convenient divisions, and to trace out the gradual 
evolution of plant and animal life on the globe. 


Questions on Chapter XVI 

1. What are fossils, and what do we learn from them? (1S77.) 

2. What are fossils ? Of what practical use are they in geology ? 

(1884.) 

3. On what evidence should we infer that a fossil found in a 
certain rock has been derived from an older formation? (1890.) 

4. Explain what is meant by — 

(a) Hollow casts. 

{b) Internal casts. 

[c) External casts, 

[d) Derived fossils. 

And refer to an example of each of these kinds of fossils found in 
British rocks. (1897.) 

5. In what rocks do the Cephalopoda, Crustacea, Vertebrata, 
Land-plants, Corals, and Brachiopoda first appear? (18S0.) 

6. Briefly state the broad general facts as to the distribution of 
the Mollusca in time. (1885*.) 

7. Enumerate the genera of Mollusca by means of which you 
would be able to distinguish deposits fbnned in fresh water from those 
formed in salt-water. (1888.) 

8. Arrange the follow'ing groups in the order of their appearance 
on the earth, viz. Brachiopoda, Cephalopoda, Exogens, Foramini- 
fera. Mammalia, Reptilia. (1878.) 

9. What is meant by the word fossil? Explain how fossils are 
useful in determining former changes (i) in climate, (2) in geo- 
gra])hy ; and also their use in the classification of rocks. (O and C.) 

10. What is the value of organic*remains (fossils) in showing the 
.slow fonuation of stratified rocks ? Mention any modern observations 
of the process of deposit still going on. (O and C.) 

11. P’ossil shells are scarce in sainlstones. Why is this ? (1S93. ) 



CHAPTER XVII 


PRINCIPLES OF HISTORICAL GEOLOGY- 

In the preceding chapters it has been shown that it is possible 
to ascertain the way in which each kind of rock was formed, 
and, by combining the information derived from different 
portions of the same i-ock-stratum, to get a clear idea of the 
physical geography of the i-egion in which the rock was 
forming. If the different rocks can be arranged in order of 
their age, it must be possible to go a step farther, and to 
determine the successive changes through which the physical 
geography of the area has passed! The fossils contained in the 
rocks give an idea of the animals and plants living at the date 
of formation of a rock, and in the same manner the changes 
in the life-history of the world can be made out. This branch 
of the science is known as Historical Geology. 

Tests of Age. — It has been shown (p. 84) that of a set 
of strata the oldest is that at the bottom and the newest that 
at the top, unless inversion by folding or faulting has occurred. 
Then the order can only be made out by unravelling' the folds - 
and putting the strata back in imagination in the position in 
which they were formed. The age of igneous rocks is ascer- 
tained also by order of suferfosiiion with regard to rocks 
poured out at the sui'face, but by order of intrusion when 
thrust in from below, A secorid test for bedded rocks is that 
of included fragments. A rock is necessarily newer than that 
which has furnished the pebbles, sand-grains, or mud of 
wdrich it is built up. A thiud test has been only referred to 
inferentially — mineral co 7 nposition. Strata of marked mineral 
composition like the Chalk, the Coal-measures, and the Old 
Red Sandstone, can be traced for long distances by their 
mineralogical character, and their age at one place deduced 
from their position in the sequence elsewhere. Only certain 
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sediments, however, such as clays and limestones, can be 
expected, from their mode of formation, to extend over wide 
areas. Even these are found to change their composition 
to some extent fi^m point to point, and must have been at 
one time bordered by sandstones and conglomerates formed 
contemporaneously. This caution is especially necessary in 
working out the age of coarser -grained deposits, and in all 
cases due allowance must be made for the change in character 
which sediment undergoes, a,ccording to the part of the lake 
or sea-bed in which it was laid down (see pp. 73 and 84). 

The determination of age by fossils has also been alluded to, 
and the cautions given in Chapter XVI. should be noted. The 
priiriary guide must be the order of super positio 7 i, and that 
must be obtained, however much complicated by the folding, 
faulting, and inversion of the strata. These must be put back 
in imagination into their original position in the sequence. 
In this unravelling it is essential that rock-bands should be 
individually recognisable, and here the fossils they ; contain 
supplement the lithological characters of the strata. 

Division of the Record. — When the order of deposit of 
all known rocks is ascertained we must next divide the long 
history thus revealed into convenient epochs or chapters, so 
that they may be easily described and referred to. At the 
outset, however, it must be clearly understood that this cannot 
be done in the same terms as are used for written history. ■ 
The difficulty of ascertaining the rate of deposit in present 
times, the uncertainty of a'Joplying this estimate to time past, 
the unknown value of lost chapters in the history, — ^all render 
it impossible in most cases to express geological time in years. 
But although we have to give up the idea of using years as a 
unit, we may take another hint from written history. The 
whole written history of the world may be divided into periods 
according to the supremacy of different peoples at different 
epochs. Thus we may speak of the great period of Egypt, the 
time when China was the most highly civilised nation, the 
age of Greece, the epoch of Roman empire, and so on. Each 
of these great periods may be divided according to the reign 
of particular dynasties. The Normans, the Plantagenets, the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, the Tudors, Stuarts, and the 
House of Hanover. The period embraced by any of these 
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dynasties is again divided into those of the successive sove- 
reigns, these again into epochs marked by great wars, important 
legislative enactments, or social reforms. Any two of these 
periods may not be precisely comparable a^ to lapse of time 
or even in relative iraportany.e, but they form a convenient 
system of links in the chain of historic time. . 

Geolog'ical Divisions.- — Similaity may geological time be 
subdivided. The geological history of the earth may be divided 
into three great Eras. The life existing during the earliest of 
these is not yet fully known, but that of each of the two later 
ones differs in a striking fashion from that of the other. These 
three Eras are named the Eozoic, dawn of life (Gr. cAr, dawn, 
and zoe — life ) ; Pateozoic, ancient life (Gr. ^alaws, ancient); 
Neozoic, new life (Gr. = new), after the dominant char- 
acter of the life-forms of the Era as expressed by the fossils. 
Each great rock-mass which contains the physical and life 
history of an Era is spoken of as a Group of strata. But 
both physical geography and life usually underwent many 
important changes during the lap^e of an Era, and such changes 
are used to break the time-record of the Era into successive 
Periods. The rocks of each Period are called a System, Thus 
the Neozoic Era is in Britain divided into the Triassic (salt- 
lake) Period, the Jurassic (mediterranean-sea) Period, and the 
Cretaceous (wide-sea) Period, and into five later Periods. 

Many geographical changes of less moment, generally 
accompanied by corresponding life-changes, took place during 
each Period, and each of these may be used to indicate the 
limits of an Epoch. Thus the Cretaceous wide-sea Period 
began with a delta Epoch called the Wealden Epoch ; that was 
succeeded by green-sands formed in the open sea, the Greensand 
Epoch ; and that by the wide spread of the ocean in which the 
chalk wtis formed, the Chalk Epoch. The Chalk, Greensand, 
and Wealden Rocks may each be denoted as a Series of rocks. 
The greater subdivisions of each Epoch of time are known as 
Ages., and the corresponding divisions of the rocks as Stages. 
Finally, when the progress of life during an Age is studied, it 
is seen that certain assemblages of life-forms gradually succeed 
one another in orderly succession; the time during which 
any one assemblage existed is named a Hemera, and the thin 
sets of strata in which the fossils of each assemblage are found 
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are designated as Zones, The analogy with human history 
mav be gathered from the following summary : — 


Human History. 

Geological 

Time. 

Strata. 

Examples. 

Nation 

Era 

Group 

Neozoic Group 

Dynasty 

Period 

System 

Cretaceous System 

Reign 

Epoch 

Series 

Chalk 

Important Events 

Age 

Stage 

Upper Chalk 

Lesser ^Ivents 

riemera 

Zone 

Zone of Belemnitella plena 


Classification of Strata 

The application of these terms to the whole of Geological 
History is summarised in the accompanying table, in which 
only the Groups, Systems, and Series of rocks and their 
equivalent Eras, Periods, and Epochs of time are recognised 
The whole are placed in historical and descending order with 
the youngest at the top. 


Group (Era). 


Cainozoic ^ 
or 

Tertiary 


Post-pliocene 


System (Period). Series (Epoch). 

/Recent Strata 
I Glacial Beds 

( Forest Bed 
Norwich Crag 
Red Crag 
Coralline Crag 


Pliocene 


Miocene 


Oligocene 


.Eocene 


J 


THamstead Beds 
J Bembridge Beds 
I Osborne Beds 
'■lieadon Beds 

( Barton Clay 
Bracklesham Beds 
Lower Bagshot Sands 


1 fLondon Clay 

'■Lower J Woolwich Beds 


Mesozoic ^ 
• Secondary 


Cretaceous 


Jurassic 


Triassic 


I Thanet Sands 
/Upper Cretaceous 
(Lower Cretaceous 
( Upper Oolites 
J Middle Oolites 
I Lower Oolites 
I Lias 
f Keuper 
\ Bunter 
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Group (Era). 


System (Period), 
f Permian 


Newer Pal- 
aeozoic, 


Carbdhiferous 


Palaeozoic 
or ^ 
‘‘Primary” 


Devonian 


Silurian 


Older Pal- 
aeozoic. 


Ordovician 


\_Cambrian 


bERIliii (Kpocif). 

/"Upper Permian 
\ Lower Permian 
( CoaPmeasures 
Millstone Grit 
mYoredalo Beds 
1 Carboniferous 
V Limestone 

( Upper Devonian 
Midcll<^ Devonian 
Lower Devonian 
f Ludlow 
Wenlock 
I Llandovery 
(Bala 
i Llancleilo 
(Arenig 
( Olenus Beds 
J Paradoxides Beds 
[Olenellus Beds 


Eozoic Archtean 

To give an idea of the enormous lapse of geological time it 
must be remembered that the rocks of the older Systems are 
far thicker than those of the later ones, and that the whole of 
written human history^ from the earliest Egyptian and 
Babylonian records to the present day, forms but a part of 
the “ j?eeent jEpaeh.” 

In the establishment of these divisions regard is had to 
two prominent classes of changcft those which affect the 
physical aspects of the earth’s surface, and those which affect 
its inhabitants. 


Pbiysioal Ohanges 

Conformity.— When the surfaces of successive strata lie 
parallel to one another they are said to be conformable (Figs, 
86, 65, 67, 78), 'Eo.ch lamma of I'ock indicates some slight 
physical change such as the source of sediment, or a pause in 
its supply. Each bed indicates a still greater change like that 
from shallow to deep water, ox vice versa. More conspicuous 
changes still are marked by the encroachment of the sea over 
areas previously occupied by lakes, by the drying or filling up 
of seas, or by the outbreak of great volcanoes. 
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Unconformity. — But the most stupendous changes 
accompany great epochs of earth-movement and riwuntain- 
building when vast areas of sea-bed or flat land are ridged up 
into lofty ranges* and summits. Such an epoch is marked in 
the rock sequence by what is Jmown as an unconformity or 
physical break in the rocks. The phenomenon receives this 
name because the stratification of a newer set of rocks is not 
in the same direction or at the same angle as that of the older, 
or, in ot^er words, the two sets do not conform to one another. 


Fig. 153.— Unconformity of .set of rocks b on set «; deceptive at e,andy^ 
flagrant elsewhere. 


a and those marked b. The earlier set must have been laid 
down in horizontal sheets under the sea, then folded, and 
denuded, and part at least of the denudation must have taken 
place above sea-level, as the surface is irregular and cut into 
hills and valleys. Then the irregular surface must have been 


An unconformity is illustrated in Fig. 153. There is clearly 
a great break in history^ between the set of rocks marked 


Fig. 152. — Model to illu-strate unconformity. 





-Unconformable junction of Upper Llandovery rocks (i^') 
ashes (^‘)> Hope, Shropshire. 


>id valley excavated through the 
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let down beneath the sea again, and new deposits were formed 
which filled up the hollows, and eventually built up horizontal 
sheets over the whole.. Fig. 154 gives* the appearance of 
an unconformity'* seen in a road section; while Fig. 155, 
a photograph of a quarry in Clrarnwood Forest, in Leicester- 
shire, shows a valley excavated in ancient slates filled up 
with a deposit of red marl with some breccia. The period 


Fig. 136. — Section in the .south (jf the Isle of Man, showing the uncunformable 
junction of Carboniferous Conglomerate (if) on Manx Slates (d) An arch has 
been excavated by tlie sea along the junction plane. 


of history which is lost in this case between the strata x and f 
is much longer than at first appears ; for the older rocks have not 
; only been folded and denuded into a system of hills and valleys, 

' but they have been intensely indurated, cleaved, jointed, 

! faulted, and intruded upon by dykes and masses of igneous rock 

' of three distinct ages, long before the red marls were deposited. 

The existence of nneonformity is detected in the first place 
by the discordance in the stratification, which may, however, 

^ not be efjually marked everywhere, for at the points d, t-, and /in 

Fig. I 5 3 there is apparent concordance in the strata. But the 
study of the junction for a few hundreds of yards or a few miles 
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usually reveals the fact of the diseord&nce (see Fig. i8, p. 23, 
and Fig. 177, p. 240). In the second place, as the rocks a 
were exposed to danudation, pebbles and fragments derived 
from a will generally be found in b (see Fig^. 96 and 156), 

History of Land Surfaces. — The significance of uncon- 
formities is great, and their value in geological chronologv 
correspondingly important. Rock strata give the history ot 
the sea-bed or other area of depositiofi, and if conformable, 
the deposition has been continuous or broken only ,by slight 
physical movements. But an unconformity indicates a break in 
the sequence due to the formation of a land area, a rnoimtain- 
chain, or other area of denudatlofi (see Figs. 166, 177, 212), 
Conformable strata give the history of the sea; uncon- 
formities of the land. They fix for us the dates of periods 
of earth-movement, of mountain uplift, and physical change ; 
and frequently they enable us to map the outline and even the 
contour of continents and mountains, of sea -margins and 
plateaus. Great and widespi-ead unconformities usually occur 
between each pair of the great nick Groups and often between 
the Systems^ while smaller ones of local consequence are at 
times met with between rock So?ios. They always indicate 
breaks in time and lost chapters in the record, which can only 
be filled in if some other area can be found in which deposition 
was continuous during the lost interval. This is the only way 
in which the lost interval can be restored ; for the mere 
appearance and structure of the unconformity may be such as 
to give no clue to the length of time^elapsing between two sets 
of rocks. It must be remembered that, as no movement is 
world-wide, and as the sea must always have existed some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the land-masses, a physical 
break will not be always found between the same sets of strata 
in distant localities ; thus Systems and Series separated by 
unconformities at one place may be quite conformable to one 
another elsewhere. The higher members of a conformable 
series may overlap the lower ones (r/“ over and Fig. 2 12), 
and may overstep or transgress on to different members (c, b, a) 
of an underlying, unconformable, series. Examples of uncon- 
formity may be studied in Figs. 177, 197, and 216. 

In Chapter XXIV. the physical structure of Britain is linked 
u p with the geographical changes to which geologybearswitness. 
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Life-chaiages and Breaks 

In studying life-changes exhibited in the rock sequence, 
it is sometimes found that the same types persist through con- 
siderable thicknesses of rock, as though the sediment had been 
accumulated rapidly. At other times changes in the fauna 
occur in every few feet of I'ock, clearly indicating that the 
rate of deposit was slow in comparison with the change in organic 
life. A^dry slowly-deposited sediments, such as certain cherts 
and many very fine-grained shales, exhibit the latter character, 
and they were in all probability laid down in deep waters 
far from land. Considerable changes in geography are some- 
times not accompanied by great life-change, but as a rule they 
bring about important and rapid changes in fauna and flora, 
while, in certain cases, great life-breaks occur without any 
stratal or physical break corresponding with them. The per- 
sistence of an important fauna for a considerable period, or 
a series of such faunas linked together, is one of the most 
valuable of facts for individifalising a marked Period of time 
or a System of rocks, especially when the types have a wide 
geographical range. Thus it is necessary in classifying the 
geological succession to interpret as far as possible the exact 
meaning of physical and organic changes, and to be guided by 
the general advance in both when constructing a classification. 
It is upon both series of facts that the classification above 
given is founded. , 

Recapitulation 

The first thing necessary in constructing a geological chronology is to 
find out the relative ages of rocks. This is done by means of one or 
more of the following classes of evidence : order of superposition and 
deposit, coxAsimtA fragments, mineral character, fossil contents. 

In dividing the record info convenient chapters and epochs for 
reference, a study is made, of the changes in life and geography revealed 
by the rock succession. Such groups of rocks as yield evidence of 
long-continued geographical stability, slow and steadfast change, 
regular succession and evolution of life-forms, are grouped together in 
Stages, Scries, ancX Systems. 

Important geograpMcal revolutions, such as the conversion of conti- 
nental areas into marine areas or vice versa, and periods of great earth- 
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movement and mountain-making, are used as divisional lines. Uncon- 
formities in the bedding of the strata reveal this t)'pe of change, so 
they are of great val,jie in separating Period from Period and Era 
from Era. r- 

Similarly, great or rapid changes in the plant or animal population 
of a given area are of the utmost #0056906006, and they must be made 
use of as dividing lines in classification. 

The division of the geological record is effected by laying due stress 
on both these classes of evidence. 


Questions on Chapter XVII 

1. On what principles are the relative ages of stratified rocks 
determined? {1884.) 

2. In what ways may the relative ages of stratified rocks be deter- 
mined without reference to fossils? {1881.) 

3. What are the tests on which you would rely for judging of the 
age of sedimentary rocks? (1S87.) 

4. What is commonly understood in geology by the term stratum 
or bed, as distinguished from formation or series? (1882.) 

5. Draw a section showing fault, outlier, synclinal, unconformity, 
inlier. (1888.) 

6. Define the terms — basin, overlap, thrust-plane, unconformity. 
Give sketches to illustrate your answer. (1894.) 

7. What is meant by unconformity ? What does it imply ? {1879.) 

8. Define the terms — cleavage, denudation, conformity, and give 
examples of their application. (O and C.) 

9. Illustrate the meaning of the following geological terms — dyke, 
fault, outlier, overlap, syncline, unconformity. (O and C. ) 

10. Show by diagrams the difference ^between overlap and uncon- 
formity. What can be inferred from these appearances concerning 
the geological history of the strata exhibiting them ? (O and C.) 

11. What are the various tests by which the relative ages of the 
stratified rocks are determined ? How is it possible to ascertain the 
relative ages of igneous and metamorphic rocks? (O and C.) 

12. What do you understand by the following geological terms, 
and what does each phenomenon tell us concerning the physical 
history of the district where it occurs — false-bedding, outlier, over- 
thrust fault, raised beach, and unconformity ? (O and C. ) 
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THE EOZOIC GHOUP 

Eozoic Group, — We may employ this term as a correlative 
of the other group-names to signify the rocks which occur 
below those of the Cambrian System. These rocks contain 
the earliest life-forms known, the dawn of life.^ They are 
also known as Archaean ^ or ^re-Cambrian Rocks. 

Oocurrenoe. — These, the oldest known rocks in Britain, 
are in most places concealed by nev'er deposits, and they only 
appear in a few regions where they at one time formed very high 
larfd, or where they have been exposed by great faulting or 
extensive denudation. Consequently they often occur in a series 
of isolated exposures, and the task of correlation is very difficult, 
not only on account of the extreme rarity of organic remains 
and their unsatisfactory character, but from the isolation and 
incomplete exposure of the rocks and the great disturbance 
the rocks have undergone. Rocks which are placed in this 
Group occur beneath the Cambrian strata in Shropshire, 
Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, and others, of about the 
same age, occur in a similar position in North and South 
Wales, and in Anglesey; while at Charnwood Forest, in 
Leicestershire, Pre- Cambrian Rocks rest unconformably 
beneath a cover of Trias (see Fig. 155). In the Highlands of 
Scotland, beneath the fossiliferous Cambrian Rocks, massive 
d'oi ridon Sandstone, containing shales and conglomerates, 
rests with very strong unconformity on the denuded moun- 
tainous masses of the “ Fundamental ” or “Lewisian"’ Gneisses. 

^ Gr. (jojssdawn, life.: " Gr. = ancient, 
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The latter are plutonic in origin and therefore intrusive into 
something, and possibly the altered sediments associated with 
the gneisses at Lodh Maree may be the older rocks intruded 
upon. The “ Dalradian ” schists of the Grampians and the 
“Moine” schists of the North-West are probably Archaean 
rocks, in age between Lewisian and Torridonian. They are, 
however, separated fi'om the Lewisian area by lines of intense 
disturbance, and are very much metamorphosed and otherwise 
affected by earth-movement. In Shropshire thei-e » exists in 
the Longmynd a thick mass of sandstones, conglomerates, and 
shales, in which obscure traces referred to worm-tracks and 
trilobites have been found (see Fig. i66, p. 236). The lower 
series is grey and green, the upper red and purple, and the 
latter are probably equivalent to the Torridon Sandstone. In 
this area there is a volcanic group, best developed at the 
Wrekin, and named, after the Roman city near, the Uriconian 
System (see Figs. 166 and 177). These rocks appear to be 
older than the Longmyndian, and are mainly acid lavas, Avhich 
have been proved to be altered rhyolites, banded with tuffs, 
ashes, and breccias ; with these ai-e associated intrusive basic 
rocks. This volcanic series is in character like that met with 
under the Cambrian Rocks near Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, 
and certain volcanic rocks described by Dr. Hicks, Professor 
Bonney, and others, similarly situated in Carnarvonshire and 
Pembrokeshire. The ashes, breccias, etc., of the latter district 
were called by Dr. Hicks the Pebidian System, and they 
are associated, both here and in /Carnarvonshire, with acid 
lavas, and intruded upon by granitic rocks. In Anglesey and 
the Malverns there are masses of gneiss and schist, in part 
modified plutonic rocks, which are Pre-Cambrian, as fragments 
from them are contained in the associated Cambrian Rocks. 
These are folloAved in Anglesey by four or five great Series of 
volcanic and sedimentary rocks. The rocks of Charnwood 
Forestare chiefly volcanic agglomerates connected with lava 
flows and intrusions, follow,ed by conglomerates, quartzites, 
and slates, all probably of Lower (grey) Longmyndian age. 

The following table shows the general arrangement of 
types:— 
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Gneiss and 
Schist. 

Volcanic and 
Plutonic Rocks. 

Sediments. 

Covered by 


f Fundar»enlal 




Highlands 

1 Gneiss, Dai- 




1 radian, and 

■I 

Sandstone j 

Cambrian 


[ \Ioinc Rocks 




Anglesey j 
Malvern 

j Gneisses | 

. and .Schists v 

[ Granitoid and 

Sediments 

Ordovician 

'\ 

Shropshire j 

1 ' J 

Volcanic Rocks 

Long- 

myndian 

VCambrian 

Lickey f 


/ Barnt Green and 



Nuneaton J 


\Caldecote Rocks 


J 

Charnwood 


Charnian Rocks 

f Quartzite 

j-Trias 

Carnarvon \ 


f Granitoid and 

1 f and State 

j- Cambrian 

Pembroke / 


1^ Volcanic Rocks 



This table is not to be taken as implying any correlation of 
these different types, but only as showing at a glance the char- 
acters which these fundamental rocks present in different places. 

Gneisses and schists occi^y large areas in Finland and 
Scandinavia, in Canada and elsewhere, and the rocks 
of the latter region are interesting because they contain 
beds of limestone in which what was called Eozoon ^ 
canadense is found. This was formerly supposed to be a 
fossil foraminifer, but it has now been proved that it is of 
inorganic origin. Seams of graphite and limestone, how- 
ever, occur, which are not unlikely to have been formed by 
organic agency. , The rocks of this Group yield vast supplies 
of gold, silver-, iron, nickel, and copper in North America. 

Structure. — In North Scotland the structures and meta- 
morphisin exhibited by the Pre-Cambrian rocks are very 
remarkable. The “Fundamental Complex” consists of 
gneisses and schists which are crystalline throughout and 
foliated. Many of the dykes which penetrated them before 
the 'Forridon strata were laid down have been sheared and 
converted into schists along their £ciges or throughout. Other 
great movements which took place after the Cambrian Period, 
probably the first part of the Caledonta?i movement (p. 240), 
broke up the whole sequence of Gneisses, Schists, Torridon 
1 Gr, tw = cl.awn, zoon 


!.=an animal. 
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Rocks, and the Cambrian Quartzites and Limestones into slices 
along over-faults or major thrust-planes, and again into innumer- 
able smaller slices'' along minor thrusts. ^The effect of the 
two types of thrust is seen in Fig. 157, where an apparent 
ascending sequence, extending in some cases for miles, is 
really made up of the repetition of the same beds again and 
again by thrust-planes. The gneiss and other rocks have often 
been driven many miles along the thrust-planes, and in con- 



Fig. 157. — Section of the face of Glasven in the N.W. Highlands of Scotland, 
showing the Archaaan Gneiss (a-) coverettby Torridon Sandstone (A), and that by 
Cambrian Quartzite (ml) and “ Fucoid Beds " (a"). On the right of the section, 
however, the gneiss is over-thrust by a major thrust (T'). In the middle of the 
section the various members of the Cambrian succession, including the Fucoid 
Beds (<r) and the Limestone (a‘h, are repeated many times over by minor 
thrusts if), and the same thing occurs above the gneiss to the right. (After 
Peach and Horne.) 

sequence they have not only undergone much metamorphism 
themselves, but have also produced *^reat changes in the rocks 
over which they have ridden, crushing and contorting them, 
and often converting them into mylonites, granulites, and 
crystalline schists with new structures and features. 

THE PALaSIOZOIO G-ROUP— THE BRA OP 
INVERTEBRATES 

This great Group of rocks comprises no less than six rock 
Systems which are of vast thickness. They consist of sedi- 
ments to which volcanic , debris has largely contributed, and 
volcanoes burst out in the area of Britain at least half a dozen 
times during the Period, forming huge piles of lava and other 
ejecta. The life of the Era is marked not only by extinct 
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species and genei-a, but by extinct Families and Orders. The 
trilobites are confined to Pateozoic rocks and the graptolites 
to the lower part of the Group. The c®rals, star-fish, sea- 
urchins, crinoids, ^lerostomata, and fish, belong to Families, 
Orders, or Suborders which eitl^er die out in the Era, or, if 
not, live on only in much diminished numbers. On the 
other hand, many Neozoic types of animals, such as birds and 
mammals, do not seem to have made their appearance in 
PaUcozois: times. 

Th.© Older Palaeozoic Division 

The three lower Systems of the Group contain the 
evidence of Britain’s first great 7}iarhie phase. They are well 
marked off from the succeeding Newer Pateozoic Sub-Group. 
The division is noted as the time of the free development 
of the trilobites, and the graptolites do not survive it except 
in the form of the one genus Dictyonema. Certain of the 
brachiopoda like Orthis, Strophomena, Pentamerus., at this 
time attain a great development, while there is an abundance 
of cephalopoda allied to Nautilus.^ the only genus of the Class 
which survives to the present time. Plant remains are not 
abundant, and seem to be confined to the cryptogamous 
division. 

The Cambrian System 

Subdivision, — The recks of this division are found in 
North Wales, and the System has hence been named Cambrian. 
They rest unconformably on the Pre-Cambrian Rocks, and 
consist mainly of greywackes, flagstones, and slates ; they 
admit of division, according to their fossils, into the following 
Series, given in descending order : — 

Series Local Divisions 

Shumardia Tremadoc Slates. 

Oknus Beds 
Paradoxides 
Olenellus Beds 

The type trilobites oi xh^ lowest divisio?i have not been at 


Lingula Flags. 

' The MeneVian Beds. 

The Lower Cambrian Rocks of St, Davids, 
. Harlech, Shropshire, and Nuneaton. 


4. 

2 . 
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present found except in Mid-England'and North Scotland, but 
fragments referred to them have been discovered at St. 
Davids. Fossils of Lower Cambrian age including Olenellus 
and HyoUtlius have been found in Shropsnire, at Nuneaton, 
and at Malvern ; and beds which have hitherto yielded few or 
no fossils occupy a position below the Menevian Beds at Har- 
lech. The rocks of the Midlands are usually quartzites (see 
Fig. 135) passing up into green sandstones, containing thin 
and impure beds of limestone in which fossils occur /see Fig. 
177). Elsewhere they are conglomerates, grits, greywackes, 
and slates (Fig. t 58). Probably on this horizon or the next 
must be placed the great mass of slates worked for roofing 
purposes at the Penrhyn and Llanberis quarries in North Wales. 

The Paradoxides Beds include the Menevian flags and 
shales of North and South Wales, together with certain grits 
and slates below them. In Shropshire there are beds of lime- 
stone and sandstone,- and at Nuneaton shales, containing 
Paradoxides, above the Lower Cambrian limestone. 

The Lingula Flags are typicp.lly exposed around the great 
dome of Lower Cambrian Rocks near Harlech in North Wales, 
but they also occur in South Wales and Nuneaton. The two 
earlier Stages are shallow-water sandstones and flags, yielding 
trilobites such as Olemisl} and the characteristic brachiopod 
Lingulella davisi. Above these come intensely black deep- 
water shales (the Dolgelly Stage) recognisable over wide areas, 
and yielding a well-marked series of trilobites and brachiopods. 
Lingula Flags are known and fossiliferous in Pembrokeshire, but 
in Shropshire they are poorly represented, possibly as the result 
of faulting. (See Figs, r 66 and 177.) 

The Tremadoc Slates, named after a small town in Carnar- 
vonshire, are slates and grits generally well cleaved, but 
too rough to afford very good roofing slate (see Fig. 158). 
They are typically developed in succession to the Lingula 
Flags in North Wales, and yield fairly numerous fossils. They 
occur as uncleaved shales ip the Shropshire (see Figs. 166, 
177), Malvern, and Nuneaton districts. Typical trilobites are 
Asaphcllusaxidi Shumardia, and the lower beds p\€i(iDictyonema. 
Some geologists place these rocks in the Ordovician System. 

Volcanic Rocks.-— Intrusive volcanic rocks occur in all 
^ Olenus = a son of Vulcan, who was turned into stone. 
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members of the Cambrian System, and the diorites, typically 
seen at Nuneaton, but present elsewhere, may be taken as 
examples. ^ 


Yr Allt Cader 

I Haplfirh ■> WriS 



Fig. 158. — Section across the Harlech anticline from Tremadoc to Cader Idris. 
= Harlech Rocks (Olenellus aiid Paradoxides beds)', n!‘’= Meneviari Rocks 
iP aradoxida beds); fl;S = Lingula Flags (Olenus beds); a‘*=Tremadoc Beds 
{Dictyonema and Shumardia beds ) ; b, Ordovician Rocks. 


Fossils. — The fossils of the System are chiefly trilobites, 
of which the type-forms, Olenellus'^ (Fig. 159), Paradoxides'^ 
(Fig. 160), Olemis (Fig. 1 61), and Shumardia are the most 
characteristic ; but Agnosias ^ (Fig. 162, a, b) and Angelina ^ 



are also important forms. Among the brachiopods JJngulellaP 
Davisi (Fig. 163) may be mentioned, for it is very little 
different from the Lingula found in the sea at the present day. 

^ Diminutive of Otowj. * Gr. forui. 

* Gr, = unknown. ^ After Angelin the Swedish geologist. 

^ Diminutive of Lat. = a tongue. 
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Kutorgina}Orthis‘^ Obolus,^Rnd Obolella are other brachiopods. 
Lameliibranchiata and gastropoda are rare, but cephalopods 
related to Orthocercs occur. HyoUthus,^ probably a pteropod 



mollusc, is found throughout. In addition to this we have 
sponges, worm - tracks, Hymenocaris'^ (Fig- 164), star-fish, 
criiioids ; The curious branching fossil called Oldhmnia (Fig. 
165), is from the Cambrian rocks of Ireland. 

Landscape and Economics. — Where they occupy a 
large area, as near Harlech, the |;ocks give rise to craggy 
hills, but where, as is more usually the case, they occur only in 
narrow strips, they have little effect on the landscape. About 
Nuneaton and in the Harlech district they yield deposits of 
manganese, and the Nuneaton quartzites and the associated 
diorites afford a valuable and much-used road metal. The 
perfect cleavage of the Cambrian rocks of North Wales renders 
them a valuable source for the supply of thin, light slates of 
excellent quality. Gold occurs in Merioneth. 

Conditions of Formation. — The rocks appear to have 
formed under varying circumstances ; the sea-water was shallow 
^ From Kutorga, a Russian geologist. ^ Gr. = straight. 

2 ( Ir. = a sriiall coin. ^ Gr. = straight, /v“m.9 = a horn, 

^ Gr. hyalos=:g\ix&sy. *' Gr. = a membrane, a shrimp, 

’ After Oldham the Irish geologist. 
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at first when the quartzites were forming, but much more 
open in, the Menevian^ Epoch ; shallower again while the 
lower and middle Lingula Flags were forming, very deep 
at the close of that Epoch ; then shallower during the 
Treinadoc Epoch. We cannot’* yet, however, define closely 
the outlines of the sea and land of the Period. 

The Ordovician System 

Name. — These rocks were called the Lower Silurian 
System in the maps and memoirs of the Geological Survey 
during the nineteenth century. They W'ere named by Sedgwick 
the U pper Cambrian Rocks. They are now termed Ordovician. 
The typical development of these rocks is in East Wales and 
Shropshire, the country once inhabited by the Ordovices, 
after whom they have been named. The rocks probably rest 
unconforniably on those of the Cambrian System, but evidence 
of unconformity is concealed. 

Subdivision. — Beginning usually with grits or quartzites, 
the bulk of the rocks are flagstones, shales, or slates, inter- 
bedded with grits, which are often washed volcanic ashes, 
tuffs, and lavas ; limestones occur at one or two horizons, and 
the upper beds are in places sandstones. The typical succes- 
sion is the following, and the Series is fairly well established 
in Shropshire and in North and South Wales : — 

3. Bala Beds {^Caradocian and AshgiUian). Grits and shales with 
volcanic debris localTy, and one or two beds of limestone. 

2, Llandeilo B'lags {Llanvimian and Llandeilian). Black flags or 
slates and limestone, with a group of volcanic rocks at the 
base. 

I. Arenig Rocks {Skiddavian\. Dark flags, with usually coarse grits 
iind a quartzite at the base. 

The Armig Rocks, named after the mountains of that name 
near Bala Lake, are fine dark flagstones. They are cleaved 
in North and South Wales, and yield slates, particularly in 
Pembrokeshire and about Blaendu Ffestiniog in North Wales. 
There are interbedded volcanic rocks in some localities. 
Fossils are not very common, and are confined to particular 
zones. They consist of trilobites, graptolites, and some 
pelagic shells, 
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The LJanviniian Series.— h huge and wide-spread volcanic 
outburst marked the close of the Arerrig Epoch. To the thiclc 


Fig. i66. — Section from the Lonnmynd to the Lons Mountain in Shrop-shire. i~ 
Longmyndian Rocks ;A^= Uncon tan Rocks ; tr* = Canibnan Rocks, Tremadoc 
Roclcs (Shineton Shales); =Arenig Quartzite, Flags, and Ashes; ^-=Llan- 
deilo Flags and Lime.stone ; /3=Bala Ashes and Shales ; />•'>— Upper Llandovery 
Sandstones; t.8-iO=\Venlock and Ludlow Mudstones ; r=01d Red Sandstone. 


sheets of andesitic and rhyolitic ashes and lavas are due 
the great mountain masses of the Arans, Arenigs, Cader Idris 
(Fig. 158), and the Shelve district in Shropshire (Fig. 166). 


167. — Contorted Arenig ashes, Hope, Salop. 


mountains, such as Scawfell and Helvellyn, 
Borrowdale volcanic rocks, belong to the same 
The volcanoes were often submarine, as is shown by 
occuiTcnce of marine fossils in some of the beds of ash. 
TheZ/zt'/’A/ifzy/rz/itS'mVj' contains an important bed of limestone, 
fossiliferous, and yielding triiobites and shells, while the 
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fine black Hags contain graptolites. They are seen about 
Builth and Llairdeilo, and at Meadowtown in Shropshire. 
There are occasional volcanic rocks in thisi Series. 

The Bala Rochs are named after the lake of that name, 
where limestones which yield abividant fossils are to be found ; 
sandstones, shales, and calcareous beds of this age also occur 
in the neighbourhood of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and 
the Series is thus often named the Caradocian, The 
rocks ar« usually of somewhat shallower water type than 



Fig. i 6S.— Section across Snowdon from Llanberis to Tan-y-Grisiau. A=felsite 
(Pre-Cambrian); «;= Lower and Middle Cambrian Rocks; tfi, Upper 
Cambrian ; il=Arenig Rocks ; i2«=;Llandeilo and Bala Rocks, including the 
ashes of Snowdon. Black masses= dykes of dolerite ; F = faults. 

the preceding. The main Snowdonian lavas, and equivalent 
rocks in Lakeland, the Bervvyns, and West Shropshire are 
Caradocian ; and there w'as some vulcanicity in Ashgillian time 
Volcanic Bocks. — The Ordovician Period was one of 
earth-movement and great volcanic activity, and the physical 
geography may have resembled that of Alaska and the Kurile 
Islands at the present day, with steep shores and sharp slopes 
leading down to profound ocean depths and with volcanoes 
overlooking them. Black shales bearing graptolites are in- 
dicative of deep water, and where the Ordovician Rocks are 
thinnest in South Scotland there occurs a most interesting 
radiolarian chert, which may well be a deep-sea deposit, like 
the radiolarian oozes of the present day. In confirmation of 
this it may be mentioned that the thousands of feet of these 
rocks in North Wales and Shropshire are represeirted by a 
deposit le.ss than a tenth part of that thickness in the Moffat 
area of South Scotland. 
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Fossils. — The chief fossils are graptolites, iDeginning with 
much-branched forms like DichograpUis}- Then we have four, 
and two-branched kinds, Tetragraptus^ Didymograptus^ (Fig- 



Fig. zt^A—Duiymo- Much reduced (after Ordovician and Silu* 

graptus, (Z.) Lapworth). nan, p (Z.) 



Cambrian and Ordo- dovician and Silurian, Fig. Trinuchus 

vician (about J). J. (Z. after Holm.) (natural size). (Z.) 


169), and Nemagraptus^ (Fig. 170), followed by double-pen 
genera like (Fig. 171). Trilobites also occur, 
chiefly forms like Ogygta'^ (Fig. 172), Asap/iusp Illcenns'^ 

1 Gr. <fMoj=:double, ^ra/')5o = i write (pen). ^ Gr. *'07z = four. 

® Gx. didy7no5 = t'N\a. 

* Where the range of a fossil is not indicated under a figure it may be 
taken that the_y6’«/z.r is confined to the System under description. 

Gr. = thread. ® Gr. double. 

( Gr. Ogyges, a king oi Thebes, in who.se reign there was a deluge. 

® Gr. <zj£2//i«= obscure. Gr. *7/oJ= squinting. 
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(Fig. 173), Trmudeus'^ (Fig. 174), and Ampyx.'^ The 
brachiopod Orihis (Fig. ,175) is abundant in the Bala rocks, 



Fig. 175^* — Strophouiena. Ordovician Fig. 176. — Hyolithtis, Cam* 
to Carboniferous, L brian to Permian, 1. (Z.) 

and occasional lamellibranchs, gastropods, crinoids, and pter- 
opods (Fig. 176) are to be found. 

Economics and Landscape. — The slates are the chief 
economic deposits worked about Blaenau Ffestiniog, Corris, 
and South Wales, but phosphatic rocks occur in association 
with the Bala Limestone. The intrusive rocks and some of 
the sediments are used for paving setts and sometimes for 
road metal. Veins of lead, zinc, and barytes occur in Shrop- 
shire and North Wales, ^ome of the most beautiful mountain 
scenery in Britain is made up of these rocks : the great Snow- 
don and Arenig groups of mountains (see Frontispiece and Fig. 
300), the Berwyns and the Lake Country mountains, are typical 
examples, and they owe their character and beauty to the 
occurrence among softer rocks of the hard and resisting sheets 
of volcanic ashes, lavas, and intrusive sills. 

Conditions of Formation. — A deep-sea archipelago, 
the islands being chiefly volcanic^ and somewhat like Alaska 
or the Kurile Islands, seems to have been the nature of the 
geography of Bi'itain while these rocks were being laid down ; 
deep-sea deposits were being formed and submarine volcanoes 

^ Lat, 7m=three, kernd. 

Gr, ampyx— a. head-hand or fillet. 
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occasionally rose sufficiently above tlie surface of the ocean io 
form islands which were extensively, denuded. Some o! the 
older rock-masses -also stood up to form continental islrmds, 
such as the Longmynd of Shropshire, the i-irch£ean masses of 
Charnwood, and perhaps some of the Cambrian and i 're- 
Cambrian areas in Wales and Anglesey. The early part 
of the Caledonian earth movement at the end of the Period 
built land masses and mountain ranges. 

The Silurian System 

Name. — This System is found in Shropshire, Central and 
South Wales, including the land inhabited in Roman times 
by the Silures ; hence the name. Its strata were formerly 
mapped by the Geological Survey under the name Upper 
Silurian. They usually rest with a mai-ked nnconjormiiy on 
the Ordovician Rocks (see Fig. i 54) which had become con- 
solidated, crumpled, and exposed to denudation locally before 
the Silurian Rocks were laid do^vn (Figs. 166 and I77)- 



Fig. 177.— Section across Shropshire from Caradoc to the Clee Hill. A8=: 111100111.111 
Rocks; 1*1 = Cambrian Quartzite; a‘^= Limestone : «'* = Shiiieton 

Shales (Tremadoc age) ; Caradoc or Bala Saiid.stoiie,s .and .Shales ; F' — Upper 
Llandovery Sandstone; i6"=Wenlock Shale; ^<>'"=Wenlock Limestone; W = 
Lower Ludlow Mudstones ; IP' Limestone; i7" = 'Upper Ludlow 
Sandstone; c= Old Red Sandstone; Carboniferous Rocks ; B = Dolerite; 
rr = unconformities. 

Subdivision.— This System begins with a set of con- 
glomerates and sandstones, formed as beaches and sand-banks 
round the edges and over the land area (clue to the first 
Caledonian movement) as it submerged. The predominating 
colour of the rocks is a bluish grey and the typical succession 
is as follows : — 
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, Stages. 

Character of Rocks. 

« 

Passage beds 

Thin sandstones and 



^ Upper LudlSw 
Aymestry Limestone 

flagstones 

Sandstones 
Fossiliferous lime- 

2 . Wenlock Series 


. Lower Ludlow 
Wenlock Limestone 

Wenlock Shale 

stone 

Mudstones 

Fossiliferous lime- 
stone 

Grey shales 

I. . Llandovery 


Woolhope Limestone 
Tarannon Shale 

1 Upper Llandovery 

Limestone 

Red and green shales 
Limestone, sandstone, 
and conglomerate 
, Sandstone 

Series 

1 

[ Lower Llandovery 


The lower division, the Llandovery Series are found 
wrapping round the denuded irregularities of the Ordovician, 
Cambrian, and older rocks, and they include fragments, 
pebbles, and sometimes worn fossils derived from them. 
They are usually richly fossiliferous, but the fossils are often 
in a poor state of preservation. The brachiopods Pentamerus 
of two or three species are very characteristic of this Series. 
Trilobites, such as Calymene (Fig. 178) and Phacops^ (Fig. 1 79), 
brachiopods like Orlhls, A Irypa, Strop homena^ and Meristella^ 
and worm-tracks frequently occur. The upper division is the 
widespread Tarannon Shdte, which sometimes contains grapto- 
lites. A few diplograptids survived through Lower Llandovery 
time, and monograptids then appeared for the first time. 

A thick sheet of shale, the Wenlock Shale, rich in minute 
shells, succeeds, having sometimes a band of limestone (the 
Woalhope Limestone) at the base, and containing throughout 
its thickness beds and lumps of impure limestone (see Fig. 
61), which become more and more common until they graduate 
into ills. Wenlock LLnestone nbovG {¥\§s. and 180). This 
is often made up of crinoids and corals sometimes building 
actual coral-reefs. Other fossils, however, are common, such 
as trilobites, Orthis, Lepteena, Atrypa, Meristella, and other 
brachiopods, cephalopods, gastropods, and polyzoa. 

^ Gr. yhacos—z. lentil, ops—zxi eye. 
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The mudstoties of the Lower Ltidlow Stage are rather more 
sandy than the Wenlock Shale, and. work up so easily into 
mud as to deserve the local name. Fossils are fewer, and the 



Fig. 178. — Calymene. Ordovician" Fig. 179. — Phacops. Ordo» 
and Silurian, J-. (After Salter.) vichm to .IDevonian, 4 . 

(Z. after Hall.) 

beds pass up locally into a mass of limestone (the Aymestry 
Limestone), which reproduces the character of the Wenlock 
Limestone with variations in the fauna (see Fig. 177). Mud- 
w E 



Fig. 180. — Section across the anticline of Woolhope, Herefordshire. //J-Uiiper 
Llandovery Sandstone; .!’B=Woolhope Limestone; ^6"=Wenloclc Shale; = 
Wenlock Limestone; ^’i' = l,ower Ludlow Beds; ^7' = Aymestry Limestone; IP" 
= Upper Ludlow Beds ; Old Red Sandstone. 

stones and sandstones succeed, and in these we have two or 
three remarkable deposits known as bone-beds, made up of the 
relics of fishes and Crustacea. 

Volcanic activity all but ceased in Britain, and the 
beds were deposited tranquilly in not very deep waters. 
Towards the north and west they pass into shales in which the 
graptolites Cyrtograptus and Mo 7 iograpttis are found, and 
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into sandstones, -indicating that a shore -line was in this 
direction. The upper .rocks turn yellow and red in colour, 
become less fossiliferous, and gradually pass into the yellow 
and red sandstones gf the overlying System of rocks. 

Fossils.- — The earliest traces of land-plants have been de- 
scribed from Silurian Rocks, and the earliest British fishes from 




Fig. 183. — Evcalyp- 
iocrinus. Silurian 
and Devonian 
(about U. (Z.) 



Fig. 18.J. — Omphy. 
■ma. Ordovician 
and Silurian (about 

!)• (Z-) 


the Lower Ludlow Beds. The Diplograptidte are found for the 
last time in the Llandovery rocks ; they are accompanied 
and eventually replaced by Monograptus (Figs. 181 and 



“ Ch.ain Coral.” Ordo. Silurian and Devonian, Fig. 1S7. — Atry{>a reti- 
vician and Silurian, J showing the internal cularis. Silurian and 

(Z.) plates, F (Z.) Devonian, 5 • (Z.) 

140), Cyrtograptus^ and (Fig. iS-n), all of which die 

out, in or before Aymestry tifne. Crinoids like Eucalypio- 
crintis^ (Fig. 183) are very common. Trilobites of the genera 
P/iacops, Encrimirus^ ?kVi&. Calymene'^ arc not uncommon, and 

3 Encrinite-Iike, and Gr. oam = a tail. 

2 Gj.. calypto concealed, or protected by a covering. 
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they are often found rolled up like wood-lice. Corals are 
abundant; Fm/osiies,’^ Heliolites^ Ontphyma (Fig. 184), and 
Haly sites ^ (Fig. 185) being characteristic. Pentamerus‘^ & 
brachiopod ; P. oblongns being characteristic of Llandovery, 
P. gahatus of Wenlock, aad P. Kiiighti (Fig. 186) of 
Aymestry Rocks. Orthis is abundant, particularly the small 
species; and the genus Atrypa^ (Fig. 187) is found in all 



rocks of the System. Cephalopods like Orthoceras (Fig. rS8) 
and Phragmoceras^ occur frequently ; such gastropods as Mur- 
chisonia'^ and Euomphalus^ (Fig. 189), a few lamellibranchs 
{Cardiola), and many polyzoa, occur. In the upper beds 
gigantic merostomatous Crustacea known as Eurypterus^ and 
PterygotusP^ called by Scotch quarrymen “ seraphim,” together 
with scorpions, have been found in the Silurian Rocks of 
South Scotland. (Fig, 195, p. 249,) 

Economics and Landscape. — -The lime is the most 
valuable economic product, though slates are worked in North 
Wales and Lakeland. The scenery of Shropshire consists of 
tree-clad ridges situated on the limestones, with long, parallel, 

^ Lat. a honeycomb. 

" Gr. = the sun, = a ^one. ^ Gr. = a chain. 

^ Gr. y5f7w7£ = five, OTer(Jj=a part. ® Gr. a = not, t>yj<e=.VL hole. 

Gr. /A a partition, a horn. 

^ After Sir Roderick Murchison. 

® Gr. «< = well (marked), <?i>«i/Afl/iJj=umbilicus. 

® Gr. eurys — hro^di, ;^teron = vi'mg or fm. 

Gr. /&r)a- = a wing, ous [dtos)=2Si e&x. 
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fertile valleys on the shales ; but where limestones are absent 
there are rolling uplands sometimes attaining a considerable 
altitude like those of North Wales and »the Long Mountain 
(see Fig. i66), tfre gouth part of the Lake Country, and the 
Southern Uplands of Scotland, • 

Conditions of Deposit. — The physical conditions of 
the Period appear to have been open sea in Central England, 
probably extending from Shropshire eastward to Hertfordshire 
and Kefit. Earth-movement during the Archaean Era and 
taken up again after Ordovician time (the Caledonian Move- 
ment) established a great northern continent extending from 
Scandinavia to North Scotland and Ireland, out an unknown 
distance into the Atlantic. This great mountainous land 
underwent continuous denudation, providing sediment for the 
-succeeding Fonnations, as is especially well seen in the 
Silurian, the Old Red Sandstone, and the Carboniferous 
Systems. Its southern margin at first fell sharply downwards 
into a deep sea trough south of Avhich was shallower water 
containing islands, some of them of continental character like 
the Longmynd, some of volcanic and evanescent nature built 
by Ordovician vulcanicity. The Post- Ordovician movement 
increased the area of the continent at the expense of the 
southern sea, but this sea gradually re-established itself during 
Silurian times, when the later sediments spread farther and 
farther northward, filling the deep trough and lapping round 
the clififs and stacks at the margin of the continent and the 
adjacent islands. The upward movement started again in late 
Silurian times preparing the way for the great continental 
extension of the Old Red Sandstone Period and the mountain- 
making movement that occurred within that Period. 

Recapitulation 

The Eozoic rocks form the floor on which all the later rocks rest. 
They are in most places covered so deeply by newer sediments that it 
is only in a few isolated localities that they come to the .surface. 

They present three distinct aspects, but how far these represent 
successive periods it is not yet possible to say. There is ’the Gneissic 
aspect of the north-west of Scotland and Ireland, where all the rocks 
are foliated and have been much subjected to earth-movement and its 
accompanying metamorphism ; the Plntonic and Volcanic aspect of the 
English and Welsh Midlands and the Malverns ; and, lastly, the 
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Sedimentary aspect of the Longmynd Rocks and the Torridoii Sand- 
stone. ^ 

The Cambrian System admits of di%nsion according to its fossils and 
its petrological character. The thickness of rock, is not very great, 
but the fauna is richer than we might expect from such ancient deposits. 
Graptolites, trilobites, brachiopods^, and mollusca, are all present, though 
some of them show but rudimentary forms. 

The Ordovician System is characterised by the prevalence of volcanic 
rocks which belong to the late Arenig, Llanvirn, and Bala time. The 
fossils indicate an advance in the higher forms of graptpliies and 
trilobites which are present, while brachiopods and corals become 
abundant. 

The Silurian Rocks were deposited in the Midlands in a muddy sea 
in the clearer parts of which limestones could form ; the sea was shallow 
at the beginning and end of the Period. The fossils are related 
to those of the Ordovician Rocks, but of more advanced organisation. 
Fishes and land-plants are found in Britain for the first time. 

Questions ON Chapter XVIII 

1. What is the general nature of the Archman rocks? Account 
for the difficulty in correlating those 'of different districts. 

2. Describe the variations found in the Cambrian rocks in differ- 
ent localities. 

3. Give the general succession of the Ordovician rocks, and mention 
the chief horizons at which volcanic rocks occur. 

4. Arrange the following formations in descending order, placing 
the newest at the top, and state to which of the great geological systems 
each belongs — Lingula Flags, Ludlow Beds, Caradoc Sandstone, 
Wenlock Limestone, Llandeilo Beds, Arenig Rocks. (XII.) 

5. Describe briefly the structure of one or more districts in this 
country, chosen to illustrate the following geological characters — 
succession of varying deposits indicating varying conditions of deposi- 
tion, folding, faulting, denudation. (O and C. ) 

6. Write the names of three genera of fossils which are of common 
occurrence in the Silurian rocks, stating the natural history division 
to which each genus belongs. (1882.) 

7. What is a Trilobite? In what rocks are these fo.ssils most 
abundant ? Give the names of three genera, (1S90.) 

8. Name some genera of fossils still existing which occur in 
Pakeozoic rocks. {1884.) 

9. Of what groups of rocks are the following fossils especially 
characteristic, viz. Graptolites, Trilobites, Eurypterida ? (XII.) 
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THE PAL/EOZOIC GROUP {continued) 

The Newer Palaeozoic Division 

The Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian Systems are 
united as the upper division of the Pateozoic Group, which 
is called the Newer Palseozoic Sub-Group. After the. long- 
continued marine conditions of the fonner sub-era came a great 
earth-movement, uplifting a.> continental region in Northern 
Europe, on which lofty mountain-chains arose. This is the 
main Caledonian movement, originating the second continental 
j)hase^ followed by the Carboniferous (2nd) marine pkase^ and 
that by the third land phase due to the Pennine- Armorican 
movement. Life underwent important changes; trilobites 
and the last graptolite died out, but there were hosts of fishes, 
amphibia, raerostomata, crinoids, sea-urchins, corals, and 
cephalopods belonging to* the Pateozoic types. The vegeta- 
tion was made up chiefly of cryptogamous trees, but the 
earliest phanerogams, conifers allied to the pines and yews, 
made their first appearance. 

The Devonian System 

Name. — These rocks are found in Cornwall and Devonshire 
(whence their name), and also in South and Central Wales, 
the Cheviots, and many parts of Scotland ; but tljose of the 
first two localities are chiefly jof marine origin, hnd differ very 
widely from those found elsewhere in Great .Britain and Ircdand. 

The Devonian Type.— The order of .succession in 
Devonshire usually accepted is the following : — 
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Series 

3. Upper Devonian 

2. Middle Devonian 
I. Lower Devonian 


Stages 

f Baggy, Marwood, and Lower Pilton Beds. 

Pickwell Down SanSstones. 

('Morte Slates and U. Ilfracojnbe Limestones. 
f L. Ilfracombe Limestones and Calcareous Slates, 
f Hangman Crits. 

( Lynton Slates, 
f Foreland Sandstone. 


The rocks consist of alternations of grits, sandstones, and 
beds of slate, with one principal limestone bed occurring in the 
middle and a less important one at the top of the System. 
Fossils occur in these calcareous beds and somewhat more 
sparingly in the slates. The strata are very much contorted, 



Fig. 190. — Stringoccpha- 
lus. Silurian and 
Devonian, i. (Z.) 


Fig. igt. — Calccola, i. 
(Z.) 


Fig. 192. — Clymenia. 
{P-vyclyinenid), showing 
sept.al line, (Z.) 


broken, faulted, and cleaved, so that it is most difficult to make 
out the succession, and certain of the rare fossils that occur on 
particular horizons, such as the Morte slates, have not as yet 
permitted of precise identification. On the whole the beds 
appear to have been formed in marine waters, but some of the 
unfossiliferous sandstones, like those of the Foreland and 
Pickwell Down, may possibly represent lacustrine or estuarine 
conditions like those of the Old Red Sandstone. The fossils 
include abundant coral^ the limestone which contains them 
being quarried for ornamental marble near Torcpiay. Iron 
ore occurs in the Morte slates ; but other deposits of economic 
value are rare. The rocks give rise to the far-famed and 
beautiful scenery of Exmoor^ and North Devon, an ancient 
plateau dee,ply cut into by steep-sided valleys. Volcanic rocks 
are interbeddcd with some of the strata in North Devon, and 
are of much more common occurrence in the south of the 
county. 
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Fossils.— Amoftgst the fossils may be mentioned Spirifer^ 
and Stringoccphalus^ (Fig. 190), belonging to the brachio- 
pods ; jBronhmsp >ii trilobite ; Favosites And remarkable 
Cakeola^ (Fig. 191) amongst the corals j and a curious nauti- 
loid shell called Clymeniap in Mich the septa or divisions 



Fig. ig .). — Pterichthys igaovX'^ Fig. i^%.-~PterygotHS. Silurian and 


(Z. after Traquair.) Devonian,!. fZ. after Woodward.) 

between the adjacent chambers are gently waved, as shown in 
Fig. 192, and the siphuncle is internal. 

'"Old Red Sandstone T3rpe. — In Herefordshire, South 
Wales, and Scotland (see Fig. 24), an entirely different set of 
rocks comes above the Silurian Rocks, but, like the Devonian, 
it is certain that their position is between the Silurian and the 
Carboniferous Systems (see Fig.’iyy). They consist of red, 
brown, chocolate, and white sandstones, seams of *conglomc- 

^ Lat. spira — z. fero=. \ bear. 

Or. owl, Ag//ia/i.*=lhe head. 

* Brontes (thunder), one of the Cyclopes. 

* Lat. a small shoe. ® Clymene, a sea nymph. 
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I'ate, great thicknesses of red marl, and bdds of impure lime- 
stone, called cornstones, which are" poor in fossils. They 
are called the Old Red Sandstone System in contradistinc- 
tion to the New Red Sandstone, because they underlie the 
coal-bearing rocks, while the other System overlies them. The 
predominant red colouring is due to the deposit of thin coats 
of iron oxide round the grains of quartz. 

Fossils and Conditions of Deposit. — Fossils are very 
scarce, and include a few land-plants, such as ferns (Fig. 193), 
the remains of fish (Fig. 194), and some gigantic Crustacea 
like Pterygotus (Fig. 195). No marine, but a few fresh-water 
shells, Anodonta Jukesi (Fig. 196), have been found, and some 
of the fish are related to sharks and to the gar-pike of North 
American rivers. The great Crustacea 
are like those which appear at the top 
of the Silurian rocks when the colour 
becomes red and marine fossils are no 
longer found. The fish, like Coccosteiis ^ 
PteHchthys^ {YVg 194), appear to 
day, |. (After Baity.) have had a cartilaginous or imper- 
fectly bony skeleton, but they were protected externally by an 
armour of bony plates ; the back -bone was prolonged into 
the upper lobe of the tail, a character still possessed by the 
sharks and gar-pikes (see Fig. 215). So it has been concluded 
that the rocks were formed in great inland lakes, like Lake 
Superior of to-day. One lake occqpied South Wales and the 
border counties, another the Cheviot region, a third the 
Central Valley of Scotland, and a fourth lay north of the 
Central Flighlands of Scotland, and stretched probably to 
the Orkneys and Shetlands. The approximate boundaries of 
these lakes have been traced by Sir A. Geikie by means of 
the bands of breccia along their margins. These were derived 
from granitic and gneissose rocks in the vicinity, and are 
extremely massive, some of the fragments measuring over three 
feet across. The grey flagstones found in these rocks furnish 
the well-known Caithness flags, so much used for paving and 
renowned for yielding abundant ‘remains of fossil fish. Indeed 

^ Gr. a = without, = a tooth. 

Gr. beny, bone. 

2 Gr. a tin or wing, a fish. 
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the Old Red Sandstone Period is sometimes spoken of as the 
age of fishes. • 

Volcanoes and Earth. -raovemerrtt — Volcanic rocks, 
mainly andesitic lavas and tufts, occur in the Cheviots, where 
they surround a central plug of augitic granite (see Fig. 121). 
Volcanic rocks also occur in the Old Red Sandstone of Scot- 
land. The lower and upper divisions of the System in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, are often separated by an 
unconfortnity ; the lower division passes conformably down into 
the Silurian Rocks, and the upper graduates up to the Carboni- 
ferous. This means that while there was only a slight earth- 
movement and a gradual physical change at the end of the 
Silurian Period, a great deal of movement and considerable 
changes in physical geography took place after the formation 
of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. This movement is practi- 
cally a renewal of that which began in post- Ordovician times, 
and, recurring at the end of Silurian times, converted the 
Silurian seas into lakes ; it then brought about the temporary 
drying of the lakes in the mkldle of the Period. It was this 
Caledonian movement as a whole which had vast consequences 
upon the scenery of Great Britain, for it elevated the mountain- 
chain of the Scottish Highlands, the Southern Uplands, and 
those of the Lake Country and North Wales. 

Economics and Landscape. — Vast masses of granite 
were intruded during the Period, such as those of the Grampians, 
of the Southern U plands about Criffel and the Cairnsmuir, Shap, 
Eskdale, and Skiddaw in the Lake Country, and the Cheviots 
(see Fig. 121). These seem to be connected with the vol- 
canic eruptions of the time. In short this is essentially a 
continental period, during which the Atlantic continent 
extended southward in the British area, giving rise to large 
rivers and lakes among its mountain-chains, the formation 
of which was, as usual, accompanied by the outburst of 
vigorous volcanic action, the intrusion of plutonic rock, and 
the contortion, faulting, and metitmorphism of rocks. 

The Carboniferous System 

Name and Subdivisions.— -This System is named from 
the fact that it contains our principal deposits of coal, and 
hence it is of immense commercial value, and the precise 
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knowledge of its character is of nationad importance. It 
consists of three principal members ■f- 


Series * 


Roqrcs 

;. The Coal-measures 


j'Sandstone.s,' fire-clays, ironstones, 
T and coals. 

j. The Millstone Grit 


Grits, sandstones, and shales. 

I. The Yoredale Beds and 
boniferous Limestone 

Car- 

j- Limestones and shales. 

1 



1 

■S 


.t 

9 

s 


1 

■1 

1 

4 

1 

1 ^ 

f a* ' 




Fig. 197. — Sectioa across the Pennine Chain and the Coal-fields of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Carboniferous Limestone ; <'f-">=Yoredale Rocks ; Millstone 
Grit; = Coal-measures ; = Permian Limestone ; Permian Sandstone; 

/= Trias. r 

The greatest display of the rocks of the System is on the 
flanks of the Pennine Chain. They also occur in the M id- 
lands, in South Wales, and in Devonshire. Where the Old 
Red Sandstone is present, as in the Cheviots and South Wales, 
the Carboniferous Rocks generally succeed it conformably, 
beginning with shales which pass up into the Limestone (see 
Fig. 1 21). Where that System is absent, a conglomerate or 
other basal rock below the Limestone rests imconformably on 
older rocks (see Figs. 156 and 1 1 1), and in some localities one 
or two of the lower Carboniferous divisions are wanting. 

The Carboniferous Limestone, or Mountain Limestone, 
is typically developed as a vast mass of pure limestone (see 
Figs. 25, 66, 67, 287, 301), not less than 1600 feet thick, in 
Derbyshire, where it is splendidly exposed in the dales, and 
in the cuttings and quarries on the High Peak Railway. 

Ft?ss//s. — It is made up largely of crinoid stems such as 
Poteriocr intis'^ (Fig, 198 ), and some varieties of this limestone 
are cut and polished for ornamerftal marble (Fig. 13 ). Corals 
are often present {Michelinia,^ Y\g. 199 ), and the compact por- 
tion of the limestone is often seen by the microscope to be made 
Gr. = a cup, kHnon = 2t. Y\\y. ^ Named after M. Miohelin. 
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of foraminifera. • Brachiopoda are also abundant, particu- 
larly Productus'^ (Fig. *200), Spirifer (Fig. 201), Athyris,^ 



Fig. 198. — Poietiocrimis. 
Devonian to Carboni- 
ferous, J. (Z.) 


Fig. 199. — Micheltnia. 
Devonian and Car- 
boniferous, J-. (Z.) 


Fig. 200, — Productus. 
Devonian to Permian. 

i- (Z.) 


and Terebratula,^ the last gerius now beginning to be abundant. 
Cephalopoda like Orihoceras, gastropoda like Euomphalus 



internal spirals. Silurian Silurian V\Q.7ai.—Nawtilus{^Discites). 

to Idas, g. (Z. after to Carbonifer- Ordovician to present day, 

Davidson.) ou.s, J. (Z.) g. (Z. after de Konincb.) 


(Fig. 202) and Pleurotomaria^^ heteropoda like Bellerophon^^ 
and the teeth and spines of fish, such as Orodus^ and 
Psammodiis^ are also abundant.^ The pearly Nautilus^ (Fig. 

^ Lat. /’rotfwcfMjrr lengthened.. 2 Qr. rz = not, door. 

•’ I. at. — perforated. * 

^ Gr. yleurcm — a side, iome= ix notch. 

^ Bellerophon, a rajahic hero. 

® Gr. = beautiful, tooth. ^ Gr. /.M?«?«e.r=sand. 

® Gr. nauit/os—a saHor. 
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203) is found as a fossil, but a more " common fonn oi 
cephalopod is known as Go/i/a/z'/i^s^^'XFig. 204); in this the 
edges of the septa iSetween the chambers ar^ bent into zig-zag- 
lines, while in Nautilus the lilies are gently curved. Tlie last 
trilobites known in Britain cofhe from the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, one of the common genera being Phillip sia 2 (Fig. 205). 

# Distribution . — -When traced into North Derbyshire, Lanca- 

shii'e, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, the limestone becomes 
intercalated with bands of shale and sandstone, whicif steadily 
thicken to the north and enclose thin seams of coal. This 
indicates the approach to a shore-line in this direction. In 
Scotland this part of the System has a group of sandstones. 



the Calciferous Sandstone, at the base, followed by a series 
of thin limestones interbedded with shales, sandstones, and 
coal. Round the Midland coal-fields the limestone division 
is absent, or else very thin and unimportant, but it swells out 
again, and attains great consequence, in the Mendips and on the 
edge of the coal-fields of the Forest of Dean and South Wales. 

The Millstone G-rit, which succeeds, consists of very 
massive giits (see Fig. 296) and conglomerates, made up chiefly 
of granite debris such as quartz and felspar grains, interbedded 
with shales. Some of these grits are very thick and hard, 
standing out as the principal mountain-masses in the Peak 
District. Fossils are not very common, and consist chiefly 
of plant remains, but marine fossils like Goniatites occur 
in the shales. Thin seams of coal and a few ironstones 
also occur, and are at times sufficiently important to 
be worked in Dei'byshire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland,. 

^ Gr. an angle. “ After Professor Phillips. 
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The Millstone Grit, is a* marine deltaic deposit, comparing in 
many respects with the quter edge of the Mississippi delta. 

The Ooajl-measures are a very varied set of deposits, 
chiefly sandstones'(see Fig. 40), fire-clays, coal-seams (see Fig. 

I 5), and beds of ironstone, with o<;casional thin limestones in the 
upper part of the Series. The coal-s6anis often have a roof 
of sandstone ; they may rest upon seams of fire-clay or 
gannister, called by miners under-clay or seat-earth, sometimes 
penetratciKl by rootlets pi-oceeding from the roots of fossil trees 
which occur in the coal-seams and in the sandstone “roofs” 
(see Figs. 99 and 209). 

Ironstones occur as layers of lumps or concretions embedded 
in clay. Each lump generally includes a fossil inside it, such 
as a fern-leaf or a shell. The sandstones contain fossil plants 
or thin seams of coal. Sometimes they are so fine-grained and 
highly siliceous, that they can be employed as a lining for iron 
furnaces : they are then called gannister. 

A microscopic examination of some coals shows traces of 
vegetable structure, such as portions of bark, the epidermis of 
leaves, and more frequently spores and spore-cases like those 
of ferns at the present day (see Fig. 98). The composition 
of coals varies very much, but as a general rule they are so 
pui'e that the only inorganic impurity found in them is not 
sand or muddy sediment, but just about the same in amount 
and composition as if the coal had been fonned from wood. 
This extreme purity seems to show that coals are not ordinary 
sediments, but that they* were fonned from the growth of 
forests in the places where the seams are now found (see p. 
140); a very good idea of such a forest is given by the one found 
near Glasgow, Fig. 206. This is borne out by the character 
of the fire-day, a clay from wdiich all the alkalies (potash and 
soda) have been removed as if by the growth of vegetation 
(.see Figs. 99 and 209), and by the Stigmaria rootlets whirii 
penetrate it, just as rootlets penetrate a modern soil. Coals 
of this type soil the fingers, are bright and shiny, burn with a 
bright flame giving off gas, and are called hou^e coals or 
bituminous coals. When c®als of this class are traced in 
certain directions in the South Wales and other coal-fields, their 
character changes, and they pass first into steam-coal and then 
into anthracite.^ These are hard shining coals, which do not 
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sou the fingers, burn without flame, .^ive off little gas, am 
composition resemble bituminous coal^ which have lost a 1; 
proportion of their gaseous constituents. In some cases 
possible that anthracites may be somevvhc'It metamorphc 
coals (see Table on p. 140), t;^ut in the South Wales coal-f 
the present character of steam-coals and anthracites appi 
to result from the character of the original deposit. Car 
coals are so rich in gases that splinters kindle easily. T 


Fig. 206.— Coal-measure forest, Partick, near Glasgow. (From a photograph 
by Mr. R. M‘F. Mure: copyright.) 


result from the rotting of plant debris under water-. This 
is pi-oved by the fossil fishes they contain, their high 
content of inorganic matter which has the composition 
of clay and grit, and their gradual transition into bituminous 
shales, which are ordinary shales so loaded with coaly 
matter that oil may be distilled from them, at one time 
an importaTrt industry in the Scottish coal-fields. 

Fosszh . — The fossils of the Coal-measures are chiefly the 
remains of plants, which pften attain a great si?.e. But these 
plants are not related to the large trees of our own forests; 
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they belong to the. Cryptogams, a lower division of the plant 
kingdom. • 

A close comparison of these plants sh«ws that while some 
are like the tree-Terns of New Zealand and tropical regions, 
others lilce N'et/ropteris^ Alethopi^risp Pecopteris,^ Odontopteris^ 
and Sphenoptcris^^ (Fig. 207), are smaller, herbaceous forms. 
Some, such as Lepidodendron^ (Fig. 208) and Sigillaria'^ 
(Fig. 2og), are like club-mosses in shape, method of branching, 
their snmll scale-like leaves, and the method of bearing cones 



F lu. 209. — Sigillaria. with its Stigmarian root^ Fig. aia—Calamiies, 

J. Devoniaa to Carboniferous, Devonian to Trias. 


with spores : the roots of these plants are known as Stigmaria.^ 
Others again {Calatnitesp Fig.* 210) are like the living but 

^ Gr. == nerve, pi'mlr =f^n. * Gr. = 

'* Gr. =: I comb. ^ Qx. odous [od(mtos)=:&.\ao^. 

Gr. = a wedge. ® Gt. lefiidotos—%c.vlj, tfewo'ww = a tree. 

^ Lat. sigillwin — ^ %'esi\. ® Gr. rf4vOTa = a punctui'e. 

® Lat. c«/<3:w22«=a reed- 
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liumbler Equisetum ^ or horsetail. These, however, instead of 
being small and lowly plants as thf;y are nowadays, grew 
into great trees, somie of which reached 50 or 60 feet in height. 
The oldest flowering plants, the conifers, 'belonging to the 
gymnosperms, make their appearance at this time. Associated 
with them there are generally found fresh- water or brackish- 
water shells, such as Anthracosia,'^ Anthracomya^^ Naiadites^^ 
and the annelide Spirorbis^ the latter at times forming beds of 
limestone. Air-breathing shell-fish like Pupa^> (Fig. 21 1) and 
Zonites"^ have been found in America, amphibia such as Lep- 
terpeton^ in Ireland, and reptiles elsewhere. Occasionally 
marine seams are found which contain Sfdrifer, Froductits, 
Aviculopecienp and Nautilus^ recalling in some degree the 
'fossils of the Carbon ifei'ous Limestone below. 

Economics.-— The chief economic products of the Coal- 
measures are the coals and ironstones, the fire-clay for bricks 
and coarse pottery, the gannister sandstones for furnace linings, 

t and the sandstones for building and flagging 
— the famous Y/srkshire flags being derived 
from this formation. The Millstone Grits 
have been much used for making millstones, 
for which their rough texture and hard 
siliceous composition adapts them admirably. 
Fig. 211.— In the Carboniferous Limestone district of 
dropupa). A land- Yorkshire and Northumberland metalliferous 

shell. Related to , 

present day forms, vems are found, Lead and Zinc being the 
f (Z after Dawson.) commonest, while "the lime from that Fvor- 
mation is much used both for burning and smelting pur- 
poses. A point of great importance in this System is the 
occurrence of coal among other deposits of economic value, 
so that it is available for making bricks and pottery, for iron 
industries, and for burning lime, while it also jjrovides for 
the cheap transport of these raw materials and the products 
manufactured from them. 

Landscape. — The beautiful scenery of the Peak District 
^ I.at. <?/7?^.r = a horse, jrfiAz = bristle or hail'. 

2 Gr. oMthrax — c^rhon. “ .Gr. a mussel 

^ Gr. iV«i!aj = a river nymph. ® I.at. sjdra ~ s, coW, (J/'/v'j.--- a circle. 

“ Lat. = a girl " Gr. a girdle. 

® Gt. = slender, = a reptile. 

® Avicula-like, Lat. / 6 v/e«.-=acomb. 
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and the Yorkshire, mountains near Ingleborougii is due to 
the Carboniferous Limestone flanked by rough moorlands 
founded on Millstone Grit, while the Caal-measures formed 
at one time a b( 5 iut,iful rolling pastoral country, which has, 
however, now been disfigured bjj spoil-banks, and ruin due to 
mining operations. 

Conditions of Deposit.— In the Midlands the lower parts 
of the Carboniferous System are absent, and first the Millstone 
Grit and»then the Coal-measures rest directly against much older 
rocks. This is illustrated by the diagram (Fig. 212), which 
teaches a very useful lesson as to the means employed in 
ascertaining the physical geography of the Period. The 



Fig. 212. — Section of England from north to south, when the whole of the Carbon- 
iferous Rocks had just been formed, showing the Midland ridge buried in Coal- 
measures. A=ArchiEan; a=Cambrian; ^'-4=, Ordovician ; /)5.7 = Silurian ; 

Ordovician and Silurian ; c-Old Red Sandstone and Devonian ; (jT-^sCarbon- 
iferous Limestone ; Millstone Grit ; «®=Coal-raeasures. 

physical conditions then existing are responsible for the 
character of the deposits. The Carboniferous Limestone of 
Derbyshire was deposited in an open and fairly deep sea, 
the chief bordering land-mass being towards the north, the 
sediments increasing in thickness and coarseness in that 
direction, while coal-seams occurring there -indicate that this 
sediment at times filled up the water sufficiently to allow of 
forest growth taking place. This old land occupied what is 
now the North Atlantic, with the Scottish Highlands and their 
continuation at its south-eastern edge. Another bar of land 
stretched across the Midlands iS-om Shropshire to Charnwood, 
and bits of this old land Reer up through the coal-fields of 
Shropshire, South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Leicester- 
shire. South of this, again, open sea occurred in South 
Wales, and this may have been at times deep in Devon- 
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shire, where beds of radiolarian chert are found in the Lower 
Carboniferous Rocks underlying the shales and sandstone which 
form the upper par^ of this series. 

The area on which the Carboniferous Limestone was 
accumulated gradually became overspread with the river- 
borne sediments of the Millstone Grit, filling up the sea and 
accumulating to so great a thickness that at certain spots 
forests began to grow and were buried by new sediments, which 
in their turn again supported vegetation. The condition of 
things during the Carboniferous Limestone Epoch recalls some- 
what the condition of the Gulf of Mexico, in which the rich 
organic deposits of the Gulf Stream are being laid down. 
The Millstone Grit is like the encroachment on the Gulf of the 
mechanical deposits of the Mississippi delta, on which great 
forests are now growing, to be in their turn buried up to 
form coal-seams. The forests gradually spread southwards, 
and the most productive Coal-measures are progressively later 
in date as we proceed southward in Britain. 

Voloanio Action. — There was a good deal of volcanic 
action in Britain, chiefly in early Carboniferous time. There 
are basaltic lavas and ashes in Derbyshire, and near Limerick, 
and in Scotland there were volcanoes which poured out masses of 
basic and intermediate lavas, such as basalts, andesites, phono- 
lites, and trachytes. Basic lavas, dykes, and sills occur in 
association with late Carboniferous Rocks in the Midlands. 

Earth -movement. — At the end of the Carboniferous 
Period great earth-movement supervened. The rocks were 
folded by an east-and-west force (the Pennine Movement)^ so that 
the axes of the folds and the strike of the rocks run north and 
south. This is the cause of the outcrop along the Pennine 
Chain. Another crushing movement came at right angles 
to this direction, and its folds run east and west, cross- 
ing the other set. The result is that the Carboniferous 
Rocks occur mainly in basins, the centres of which are occu- 
pied by the Coal-measures. ^Sheets of rock witli coal-seams, 
once contiiipous across the Pennine Chain, have now been 
sundered by denudation, and separate coal -basins exist on 
the east and west sides of the chain. These basins are not 
usually exr)osed in their entirety, as newer rocks, especially 
the New Red Sandstones, frequently cover one lip or other of 
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the basin (see Fig., 197, *p. 252). The north-and-south folds 
are the most conspicuous in the North of England, and the 
east-and-vvest in the South (the Annorican Movement). The 
South Wales coal^Dasin and its borders, the Mendip Hills, and 
the strike of the rocks across DevQnshire are the chief Annorican 
folds now visible in England, but they stretch away eastward, 
hidden under more recent deposits beneath the Weald of Kent 
and Surrey, and across France to the Ardennes. 

The Permian System 

Name and Subdivision. — Succeeding the Carboniferous 
Rocks unconformably is a mass of red sandstone, formerly 
called the New Red Sandstone. The lower part of it contains 
fossils which are related to those of the Carboniferous Rocks— 
both marine animals and, to a less extent, land plants — while 
the upper part is more closely connected with the overlying 
Jurassic Formation. So the line between the Palseozoic and 
Mesozoic Groups is drawn in tire middle of the New Red Sand- 
stone, the beds below being called the Permian System — after 
the province of Perm in Russia, where they are well developed, 
— those above, the Triassic System. The succession of 
Permian Rocks flanking the Pennine Chain is the following : — 

Series. 

4. Red Marl. 

3. Magnesian Ljimestone. 

2. "Marl Slate." 

I. Red or Yellow Sandstone, with Breccias. 

The lower part of the Permian in North-west England 
contains bands of breccia, largely made up of fragments of 
limestone and other older rocks exposed during the Pennine 
earth-movement. These breccias are often screes weathered 
by frost from the limestone cliffs, and consolidated by cement 
when buried under the succeeding sediments. In the Midlands 
breccia is associated with red sandstones containi^ conglom- 
erates, while in the north-east of England there occurs a 
magnesian limestone or dolomite, a limestone consisting of 
carbonate of magnesia combined with carbonate of lime. This 
limestone is often crystalline in texture, and frequently carries 
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concretions of crystalline carbonate of lii-pe, while fossils a,re 
often scarce in it. Those which do„occur are inuch stunted 
and dwarfed in appearance, like those fresh-water or marine 
forms which live under unfavourable contfitions in brackish 
water. The more purely magnesian parts of this limestone are 
quite devoid of fossils, and the same is true of the sandstones, 
with the exception of land-plants. The upper beds are marls, 
with salt in Durham. 

Conditions of Deposit. — These characters sujt^e.st that 
the deposit has been formed in inland salt lakes into which' 


Fig. o.i'i.—Productus. Devonian to 

Permian (.about p. (Z.) turn bUi.ed Up tO 

pread southwards, 
later ^ 

^ volcanic, 

miferous time. There 
are, and near Limerick, 
ich poured out masses of 

Fig. 214.— (natural size). (Z. Fig. 2: -asalts, andesitCS, phonO- ’ 
after King.) Internal cast. )-es, and sills OCCUr in, 

rivers and streams carry many saline ks in the Midlands. ' 
and from which only the pure water js rembthe Carboniferous-'''- 
Under such circumstances the dissolved sf The rocks were;*'* 
out and sink to the bottom in the form of ciystamne precipj-^^^^, 
tates, among which mixed carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
dolomite, would be one of the first to fall, followed by sulphate 
of lime or gypsum. 

One of the features of the deposit is its irregularity ; false- 
bedding is common, and small unconformities due to irreguiar 
niovement or method of accumulation are frequently seen. 

It was evidently, like the Old Red Sandstone, a contincuhil 
deposit^ forwed by rivers and lakes, during the third con I hie nlal 
phase the land and mountains * of which resulted from the 
Pc/mine-A rvioricanmoN^xn^rd. of late Carboniferous and Permian 
date. Accompanying the movement was the upthrust of con- 
siderable masses of granite, including those of Dartmoor and the 
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Land’s End ; but the intrusion of this appears to have ceased 
before the Peiinian Rocks were deposited, as fragments of the 
granite are enclosed in the Permian breccms in Devonshire. 

Fossils. — Fossils, are monotonous ^ and not common. We 
have brachiopods like Spirifer and Productus (Fig. 2 1 3) allied to 
those in the Carboniferous Rocks ; a large number of lamelli- 
branchs, such as Amhonychia^ Schizodus'^ (^ig- 214), and 
Axinus^ fish-remains {Platysomusp Fig. 215), and land- 
plants, sBich as Lepidodendron., Sigillaria^ cycads, and ferns. 

Economics, etc. — The Permian Rocks are noted for their 
rich red soil; the magnesian limestone yields lime and a 
capital building stone, and it has been used for the prepara- 
tion of magnesian salts ; the red sandstones of Penrith and 
Dumfries are used for building purposes. In Scotland and 
Devonshire the deposit was accompanied by important volcanic 
action, basic lavas and tuffs being ejected. 


Recapituxation 

The second division of the Pakeozoic Group consists of three 
Systems, the rocks in each of which are very thick, and cover a large 
area in Great Britain. 

The Devonian System is represented by marine rocks in the south 
of England, but in the west and north, and in Scotland and Ireland, 
by estuarine or fresh-water rocks called the Old Red Sandstone. The 
fossils are remaricable for the predominance of psfi remains belonging to 
those types which have an imperfect internal skeleton, but an outer 
armour of bony plates, Tha Period in Britain was one of essentially 
continental conditions, and there was much earth - mdvement and 
viihanicity during the time. 

The Carboniferous System furnishes us with our principal supply of 
coal. The lower rocks are of marine aspect and include a great thick- 
ness of limestone which, although present in North and South England, 
is absent from the Midland counties, or else is thin and unimporlam. 
The higher rocks yield coal, ironstone, fire-clay, and building stone. 
While the lower rocks seem to have been deposited under conditions 
like those now prevailing in the Gulf of Mexico, the upper rocks recall 
a large 7 -ivcr delta like that of the Mississippi or the Ganges. Amphilno 
and reptiles are the highest existing animals. ^ 

Tlie Fermian Rocks are red" •sandstones associated' with rnaq-nesian 
limestone, apparently deposited in inland salt lakes like the Dead Sea. 

^ Many individuals, few species. ® Gr, schizo— \ cleave, oclous~-a. tooth, 
■* Gr. = axe, * Gr. platys—hroad, soina=z body,' 
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This Period was likewise one of great ecvrth-movenmit, ami volcanoes 
occurred in parts of England and Scotland. Amphibia are becoming 
abundant. <• 

Questions on Chapter XTX 

1. Describe briefly the rocks known as Old Red Sandstone. 

Where do they occur, and what is there especially interesting as to 
their fossils ? (1886.) 

2. Arrange the following formations in descending order, placing 
the newest at the top, and state to which of the great geological 
systems each belongs — Millstone Grit, Carboniferous Limestone, 
Devonian Beds, Old Red Sandstone, Ilfracombe Limestone, Coal- 
measures. (XII.) 

3. Write a tabular list of the Palaeozoic rocks, placing the newest 
at the top, and give the name of a fossil characteristic of each group. 
(1880.) 

4. In what systems of rocks are the following genera found — 
Olenus, Phacops, Calandfes, Odoniopferis, Orthoceras, Monograptm i 
To what zoological classes do these genera respectively belong ? and 
inentiontheirnearestlivingrelatives.it (.KII.) 

5. What is Carboniferous Limestone ? Name some of its valuable 
minerals, and the districts in which they chiefly occur. ( 1 883. } 

6. {a) What are the “ Coal-measures,” and to what great system 

of strata do they belong .? 

{b) Name the chief varieties of sedimentary rocks usually found 
in the Coal-measures. 

(r) State the formations usually found respectively above and 
below the Coal-measures. 

{d] Do the Coal-measures sometimSs lie on different formations ? 
If this is the case how do you account for the fact ? (1895.) 

7. Give a general view of the circumstances under which tiie coal- 
beds were formed. (1S79.) 

8. From what has coal been formed? Give reasons f>r your 
answer. (1S77.) 

9. Name the chief coal-fields of England ; draw a section thtough 
one of them. (1887.) 

10. What are under-clays ? In what .strata do they occur ? (1894.) 

11. Write a short account of the Carboniferou.s ibnnatiuii. {0 
and C.) 

12. Give-a short account of the formations of tlie Carboniferous 
period, and state the relation of the CGal-measures to the other Carboni- 
ferous formations in any one locality in England or Wales. Name 
a few characteristic fossils. (O and C.) 
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THE NEOZOIC GROUP— MESOZOIC DIVISION 

THE ERA OF REPTILES 

This Era introduces us to great alterations in the physical 
geography of Britain and to vast changes in the life. The 
graptolites and trilobites of the PaUcozoic Era have died away, 
many forms of nautiloid cephalopods, brachiopods with compli- 
cated internal spirals, old forms of sea-urchins, and crinoids, the 
armour-plated fish of the Old Red Sandstone, — all are on the 
decline and shortly disappear,^ The new life of Neozoic time 
is in marked contrast to that which was dying away. Sea, air, 
and land begin to be tenanted by hosts of reptiles ; birds and 
mammals soon appear ; the seas are at first filled with 
ammonites and belemnites ; later on gastropods and lamelli- 
branchs develop in enormous numbers, and new forms of 
crinoids, sea-iu'chins, and fishes make their appearance. The 
ancient vegetation of gigantic cryptogams gradually disappears, 
being replaced first by cycads and conifers (gymnosperins), 
and later on by higher flowering plants. In fact both fauna 
and flora bridge over the gap between the ancient types of the 
Pakeozoic Era and the modern types which exist on the earth 
to-day. 

The Mesozoic Division 

The older division of the Neozoic rocks, comprising three 
Systems, receives this name in contradistinction to the newer life 
of the Cainozoic division. The predominant life-features are 
the abundance of i-eptiles and cephalopoda, the easiest known 
birds, which have reptilian .affinities, and the presence of 
aplacental mammals only. The vegetation presents no angio- 
spermatous flowering plants until the Cretaceous Rocks have 
been reached. 
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The Triassic Syetehi 

IvTame and Subdivision. — rAlthough the Trias is ia places 
separated from the Permian Rocks by an unconformity, the 
interval between the tw'o Pericjds does not appear to have been 
a very^ long one, and the Triassic Rocks in their lithological 
character seem to be a continuation of the Permian Rocks. 
The dominant colour is red, as before, and the principal 
deposits are sandstones, conglomerates, and marls. The 
System was named from the threefold division of the rocks in 
Germany. The succession of rocks in England is as follows : — > 


3 - 

2 . 


Series 

Rhistic Series . 
Keuper Series . 
(mainly argillaceous) 

Bunter^ Series, 
(mainly arenaceous) 


Rocks 

Shales and Limestone.s. 
f New Red Marls. 

\ Waterstones. 
r U pper Mottled Sandstone, 
■j Pebble Beds. 

Lower Mottled Sandstone. 


The Lower and Upper Mottled Sandstones are fine-grained 



Fig. 2 i 6.— Section across the Triassic Rocks of Staffordshire, rf (.■=:Carljoniferous 
and Permian Rocks ; yi= Lower Mottled Sandstone ; y2=Bunter Pebble-beds ; 
/■■^ = Upper Mottled Sandstone ; y4=:Brecc&, and = Building-stone division 

of the \V'ater.stones ;y5=New Red Marl ;^=:Rha:tic Beds. 

beds, mottled in tints of orange or red with greyish green or 
white (see Fig. 17). The are conglomerates made 
of pebbles, chiefly of purple quartzite, embedded in a matrix of 
sandstone, and not usually very much consolidated, so that the 
pebbles are easily taken out by denudation, and are ready, 
without further rounding, to form new conghnnerates. I'he 
Waterstones are usually fine white sandstones with s(:ams of 
marl that hold up the water with which the sandstones are 
usually filled. The Keuper Marls are red clays and marls with 
occasional bands of stone which are often beautifully riiiple- 

^ Gear. variegated. 
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marked and bear jjrintsof rain-drops, sun-cracks (sec Fig, 5 i), 
and moulds of salt-crystj^ls. Beds of rock-salt and gypsum are 
by no means uncommon. The former* give rise to brine 
springs in Cheshire and Worcestershire, where salt is obtained 
from tlie evaporation of the waier. The water pumped from 
the Keuper usually carries sulphate of lime (gypsum) in solution, 
and this gives it great value for brewing purposes at Burton- 
on-Trent and other places. 

Eooiaomics and Landscape. — Water and salt are the 
chief things of commercial value obtained from the Trias, but 
gypsum and alabaster are worked in Derbyshire and Notts. 
The fertile lands of the Central Plain of England and the Vale 
of York are situated upon Triassic rocks ; but in North Stafford- 
shire and a few other places, where rivers have cut down deeply 
through the Trias, there occur very picturesque, wooded 
valleys, with sandstone crags jutting out from their sides. 

Fossils.— Fossils are rare in the rocks of this System, but 



a few marine shells and some i|shes have been found in the 
iqiper Keuper of Shrewley, in Warwickshire. I n‘ soijje jdaces the 
tracks of amphibia and reptil«s are found impressed upon the 
surface, of the sandstones (see Fig. 51). Portions of skeletons 
of amiihibia, like Trcmatosaurus^ (Fig. 217), and of reptiles, like 
^ = porous, = a reptile. 
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Telerpet07i ^ and Stagonolepis^^ have tieen found in a few locali- 
ties, and the remains of land-plants, chiefly gymnosperms related 
to the cycads andcconifers (Fig. 218), are not altogether un- 
common. The most remarkable fossil fijh Vs Ceratodus ^ (Fig. 
219), related to the mud-fish of the Australian rivers, which 
has affinities with the amphibia in breathing by its swim- 
bladder as well as by gills. Beyond these, however, indigen- 
ous fossils are very rai-e in the British Trias, even more so 
than in the Permian. In the pebbles of the conglomerates 
derived fossils are not uncommon (see Fig. 96, p. 134)- These 
show that the pebbles have been derived from Silurian, Ordovi- 
cian, Carboniferous, and older rocks. 

Conditions of Deposit. — This absence of fossils is 
probably to be accounted for by the conditions of deposit. 
The beds were certainly not formed in the open ocean, but in 
salt lakes. The red coloration on the sand-grains and the pre- 
sence of gypsum and rock-salt are in favour of this conclu- 
sion. When sea--water is '’evaporated, a mixture of the carbon- 
ates of lime and magnesia wouW be deposited first, sulphate 
of lime next, and rock-salt or table-salt third. This is what 
is now occurring in the Great Salt Lake of Utah and the 
Dead Sea. Gypsum occurs mingled with marl in the deposits 
which occur on the old bed of the Dead Sea when it occupied 
a larger area, and deposits of rock-salt also occur there, and 
indeed are now forming in consequence of the intensely briny 
character of the water. The present condition of parts of the 
interior of Asia seems to be very like that in which the English 
Triassic deposits were laid down. The torrential streams 
debouching from the mountains on to the plain I'apidly lose 
their velocity, drop their pebbles and coarse sand in the form 
of alluvial cones (see Fig. 53, p. 80), and spread out their 
finer sand in sheets over the plain. Both kinds of deposit 
creep out from the mountains, recalling the character of the 
Bunter Rocks. In other places the drifting sand forms deserts, 
fills up ]ake.s, and buries up^ mountain chains ; while, again, 
this is the^site' of inland drainage and of salt lakes in which 
calcareous and saline precipitates become mingled with marly 

^ complete, and = a reptile, 

" Gr. = a drop, /<^A=:a scale. 

Gr. /6fi>'af=horn, odous =.too\h. 
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sediment. The conditions recall those of the Keuper 

i'lpoch. That deserts existed in Triassic times seems to be 
proved by the occurrence of the “ Millet »Seed Sandstone” 
in Cheshire and Llinqashire, a finely-rounded sand in which 
the grains, even those as smaU as one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, are well rounded (see Fig. 23), like those in 
the Sahara. This could only be effected by wind-drift, for 
small grains would be buoyed up in water and escape erosion. 
The surfinses of the Mount Sorrel granite are wind-worn under 
a 'cover of Trias. 

When the Triassic Rocks are traced into Germany there 
occurs in them a bed of limestone, the “ Muschelkalk,” which 
is full of marine fossils, and in the Alps we have a marine 



Fig. 220, a, 6, — Ceraiiies, showing sutures of Fig. izi.- lincrinus 

the septa .slightly crenated, (Z.) (about |), (Z.) 

Trias with fossils which represent a great number of forms 
of life. The old Pakeozoic types were fast dying out, and the 
new Mesozoic ones beginning to come in, and for a while 
the two sets of creatures lived together. The Pakeozoic 
types died out before the formation of the succeeding rocks. 
One of the most remarkable of these fossils is Ceratites^ (Fig. 
220, A), in which the character of the edges of the septa is 

midway between the shapes seen in Nautilus and Armnonites. 
Encrimis^ (Fig- 221) is a common crinoid. 

Rlisetic Bocks. — The end of the third cofitinental phase 
is marked hy the Rhastic Ro^ks, named after the Rhaetian 
Alps. They are of interest, as they were clearly formed in the 
brackish water which resulted from the first invasion of the 
- Gr. hrimn = a lily. 


Gr. /■mi5 = ahorn. 
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Triassic lakes by the sea. Bone-beds give evidence of this. 
Brackish-water, fresh-water, and terrestrial organisms occur in 
the limestones anckshales, and among the fossils are remain.^ 
of shells (Cardiuni^ rhaticmn^ Fig. 222, Avicula - contorta^ 



rha-ticuvt (Rhjetic toria (Rhajtic rocks), tv/esUs, J. (Z.) 

rocks),!. h (Z.) 


Fig. 223), ostracoda, insects ; and the earliest known mammal, 
Microlestes^ (Fig. 244), possibly a marsupial related to the 
kangaroo-rats of Australia, has been found at the top of the 
Keuper or in the Rhmtic 'Rocks. 


The Jurassic System 

Name and Subdivision. — This System of rocks is well 
developed in the Jura mountains, paz-allel to the Alps to the 
north and west. Hence they are conveniently called Jurassic 
Rocks. They mark the beginning of the third mariiie phase 
and bridge over the period from the submergence of the Triassic 
lake under the sea which occupied North-West Europe, until 
the re-emergence at the end of the Pei-iod. 

The main subdivisions are indicated in the vertical section 
(Fig. 225), which shows what would be seen if a shaft were 
sunk through the rocks of the System where they were all present. 
This succession may be briefly described as an alternation of 
bed.s of clay with beds of limestone, sometimes associated with 
beds of sand. 

The Lias . — The base of this Series is a great group of clays, 
which vary from dark blue to black, with seams of concreticnuiry 
limestone. In the middle, beds of limestone and ironstone, 
known as the Marlstone, are interbedded with the clav-s. The 

^ Gr. heart. ^ Lat. aw = a [little j bird. 

Gr. = small, = beast of prey. 
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whole Lias deposit is richlu fossils, so that it can be divided into 
zones, each of whicli is characterised by a special fauna. In 
the Middle Lias a bed of ironstone is largely worked in the 
Cleveland district ki Yorkshire and in the Midland Counties, 
e.o-. near Banbury. This appeai;s to have been formerly an 
oolitic limestone, which has been converted into an ironstone 
by the agency of percolating water, bearing salts of iron in 
solution. The Upper Lias clays yield jet, and the shales 
were niufijh used at one time for the preparation of alum, 


Series. 

Upper 

Qolttea 

mddu 

Ooliies 

Oolites 

Xieta 



Stages. 

' PurheehUeeTie 
Jvnestma tdayx 
J J^tlandian, Sacks. 

lOiucsenejUrSaiiflttmiU 
, Kimnicridge Clay 


PcrtstMarblc 


MddleZfasMtrlsiona- 
3 §' Zenra-lias ClafitimtsimB 
§ 1 ^ ShieticBeds 


Fig. 235. — Vertical section to show the succession of the Jurassic rochs. 


the decomposition of the sulphide of iron of the pyrites in 
the clays furnishing sulphuric acid, which reacted upon the 
clay, giving rise to sulphate of alumina. 

The OoUics .^ — Following the Lias occur beds of oolitic lime- 
stone of a type which is markedlj^ characteristic of this Period. 
These stretch across the country as escarpments tyr edge-lilie 
hills from Gloucestershire, where they form the Cotteswolds, to 
Yorkshire, where they form the Moors. A few scams of clay 
intervene, the chief being the Fuller’s Earth. The limestones 
^ Gr. w« = an egg, stone. 
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are richly fossiliferous, and, like the Lias, may be divided 
into zones, each named after a ^characteristic, ammonite. 
Ammonites, brachi^)poda, and corals are of frequent occurrence 
with a vast number of other shells. The eg-g-'nke structure which 
gives these limestones their pame of oolite or roe-stones, from 
their resemblance to the roe of a fish, is a remarkable one. The 
grains consist of crystalline calcite, and in them can be 
observed both a radial and a concentric structure, arranged 
usually round a grain of sand, a 
fragment of a shell, or some 
foreign body (Fig. 226). By 
some this is supposed to have 
resulted from the deposit of car- 
bonate of lime from solution in 
water round grains of sand and 
shell fragments drifting about 
between tide -marks ; by others 
the growth of calcite is sup- 
posed to be due to the action of 
a small organism which builds 
Fig. 2a6. — Microscopic section of minute tubes of carbonate of 
oolitic limestone. The concentric lime. The similar but larger 
and radial arrangement of the cal- grains which OCCUr in the 
cite in the grains can be seen, and c i c ■ 

thenucieiofsomeofthem(aboutj). Pea-gnt of the Inferior 

Oolite were undoubtedly formed 
by the growth of such an organism. Oolitic limestones not 
only occur in the Lower Oolites, Taut in ihQ Co 7 'aIlian Rocks 
and m the Porila?td Stone, so famous for building massive 
structures in classical styles, like St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
Inferior and Great Oolites also yield splendid building stones 
in Somerset, Gloucestershire, and Lincolnshire, which are 
much used for Gothic architecture. 

The great masses of clay known as the Oxford and Kinivie- 
ridge Clays reach their highest development about Oxford and 
on the south coast. The Oxford Clay is a greenish grey clay 
and grey ox purple shale, the" Kimmeridge Clay is a dark shale, 
but the two clays can best be. distinguished by their fossils. 
The Kellaways Rock, the Oxford Clay, and Corallian Rocks 
of Yorkshire are shown in Figs. 60 and 227. The Portland 
Rocks contain sandstones as well as limestones, and the Purbeck 
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Rocks are a fresh-water and lacustrine or estuarine series, the 
limestones and clays containing fresh- water pond snails and 
other shells, with Crustacea, fishes, and the remains of land- 
mammalia, of which several species have been found. 

Conditions of ^'ormation. — -The Liassic rocks present 
much the same character over a good deal of England, and 
the same is true of the great Jurassic clays, but the limestones 


Fig. .227. — Gi'isthorpe Cliff, near Scarborough. Boulder-clay (m) resting on 
Rocks ((.ui), tho.se on Oxford ’Clay und that on Kcllaways Rock 

(From a photograph by Mr. G- Hiiigley ; copyright.) 


are apt to die out and become replaced by other deposits. 
The Purbeck Beds are not represented as far north as 
O.xford, the Portland Beds disappear a little farther north ; the 
Corallian Rocks die out locally and are ireplaced by clays ; but 
the most remarkable changes are seen in the Lower Oolites 
which— -Iracetl into Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire — are 
partially replaced by' estuarine deposits, and these, in the latter 
county, contain an important limestone called the Lincolnshire 
Limestone, an equivalent 'of the lower part of the Inferior 
Oolite. The Northamptonshire iron-ore is a representative of 
part of the Inferior Oolite in that area. Farther north, again, 
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in Yorkshire, the whole of the Lorwer Oolites except the 
Cornbrash pass into sandstones and shales, sometimes contain- 
ing seams of lignitg, and amongst them two or three marine 
limestones are recognisable. This suggests that the lime- 



Fig. 7,Q.^.~Bekmmies. Fig. sag. — AmmoniUs Fig. s^o. ~ Ammotiiies 
Jurassic and Creta- {Daciylwceras) communis, {Parkinsoma) Parkin. 

ceous, i. (Z.) —Upper Lias (about i). sani. Inferior Oolite 

(Z.) (about i). (Z.) 

stones themselves could not have been deposited in very deep 
water, and that "land occurred in the Eastern Midlands of 
England, and pi'obably in the PGnnine Chain and West York- 
shire, which oscillated in level, being submerged when clays 



were being deposited, and re-elevated when the limestones, 
which pass so rapidly into sandstones and shales, were being 
formed, No volcanic action occurred during this Period 
in Britain, and the land was made of the relics of the old post- 
Carboniferous mountain-chains which had previously formed 
the shores of the Triassic lakes. After numerous oscillations, 
an upward movement was in progress when the Portland Rocks 
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were being formed. '^heir shore -beds occur near Oxford, 
and the land gradually .rose higher, driving the sea back so 
fer that in Purbeck times all Britain vvas,dand except what is 
now the south cdcist, which was occupied by an estuary or a 



tula. Palicozoic to ^v\. ■i-^s.— Trl^onia. Ju- Fir.. ~ Cryphaia 

I V: present day. i' (2.) rassic to present clay, .J. (Z.) arcuata. Lias, (Z). 


lake, into which a large river emptied itself. Few fossils are 
found in these highest rocks, the chief beiVig land-plants in 
old soils, and pond-snails {Paludifia), which sometimes build 



Fig. 237 — Pleitroio- Fig. 238. — I'urpurou Flc... 239, a, b. — l.epntotzis., 
inariit. Cambrian to tiea. Jura-.-.ic and teeth of. Jui.'itoh to fcof-tm , 

IJrc.sent day, J-. (Z.) Cretaceou.s, L (Z.) P (Z.) 


up the masses of limestone called Purbeck marble, used as an 
ornamental stone for architectural purposes. 

Fossils. — 'Phe fossils of this Period demand careful study. 
First and foremost we have the cephalopoda, no longer repre- 
sented solely by types related to Nautilus.^ but by alnmdancc; 
of A and Belemmfes'^ (Fig. 228). «r The .shell- 
chambers of the Ammonites were much more complicated than 

’ Named from resemblance to horns on statue of Jupiter Ammon. 

^ Gt. beIemnon~a Aaxt. 
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Nautilus or Ceratztes, and the edges rc 
lated into an extremely complex pattern ( 
). A. com>nuni» (Fig. 229) occurs in the I 


Fig. 240. — Ichmyosmtrus* Jumssicand Cretaceous, g'o- after Jib. I'j aas.) 

(Fig. 230) in the Lower Oolites, A. pcrarmatus (Fig. 231) ii 
the Middle, and A. biplex in the Upper. Foraminifera an 
tolerably abundant ; corals are no longer rugose, but more nearl; 
related to our modern madrepores^ like Thecosmilia^ (Fig. 232) 



iG. z^t.-r-PUrodaciylvs. Jurassic . 
and Cretaceous (about J-). (Z. 

after H. v. Meyer.) 


slightly enlarged ; A, 
one tooth. (Z. after 
Falconer.) 


abundant echinoderms, like Uz't/ar/j” (see Fig. 142) and J\ 
gastcr’’^ (Fi.^ 233), and the crinpids Apiocrvms'^ and Itsln 
crizms ; Crustacea, polyzoa, and brachiopods, chielly Rhyziclu 

1 Gr. //tc'.tv --a case, to carve finely. ^ Gr, cAfttt'W -■=; a tiirbai 

* Gr. = thick, tzj/fir=star. . : Gr. apioti — B. pear, krinon'=-& lit 
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nella^ and 7'ere/^rafjda (f'Sg. 2^4), \\^e VAnos stxawhv^ 1\ piair- 
tata in the L.ias, T. obovata in the Lower, T. oxoniensis in 
the Middle, and T. subscUa in the Utjper Oolites. 'The 
lamellibranchs shew great numbers 'of (Fig. 23 5), 

JJvufp P/nTlit(lonimp Tjfypbma-> {¥\'g. 236), and Ostrea (nysieij, 
and the gastropods innumerable genera, including Plciiroio- 
maria (Fig. 237), Cheinnitziap and Ptirpuroidea (Fig. 238). 
Fishes with a bony skeleton do not appear till Cretaceous time, 
Lepidoiu^ (Fi.%- 239, a, b) being pi-otecled by armour of bony 
scales. But one of the characteristic features is the abundance 
of reptile life: Ichthyosaurs'’ (Fig. 240), Plesiosaurs, and Teleo- 
saurs '■* in the water; Pterodactyles (Fig. 241 ) or winged reptiles 
in the air; and Dinosaurs 11 on tlie land. Remains of the 
earliest known birds {A7rdiaoptery.x^'-') have been found in 
the equivalent of the Upper Oolites in Bavaria. Bones of 
mammals {Plaglmdaxp'^ Fig. 242) have been found in the lower 
part of the Great Oolite, and in the Purbeck Beds. They all 
belong to small animals probably of^^narsupial affinities related 
to the kangaroo-rats of Australia. Indeed, the fauna of Jurassic 
' times has many affinities wit^ that of Australia. It is note- 
worthy that 'Trigofiia also occurs in the seas of Australia at 
the present day. The vegetation consisted mainly of ferns 
and horsetails, with cycads and conifers, the last being the 
highest flowering plants e.xisting at this time. 

Physical Geography. — The physical conditions of the 
Period appear to have been a warm, shallow inland sea, of 
Mediterranean or Red Sea type, over a great part of Eastern 
Flngland, and with arms extending far into the' west. In this 
sea grew coral-reefs, while at other parts thick deposits of clay 
or sand were broiigdit down by rivers. After many oscillations, 
including a profound and wide-spread depression in O.xfordian 
times, came a steadfast uprise, and the drying of much of the 
area. ' . 

The movement at the end of Jurassic times did little more 

b Gr. — a [little] beak. ^ — ;i tori'.er. 

“ Lat. /jOTf/’. = a tile. ■* Gr. ^A(j/af=lurking in a hole, — a inur£el. 

Gr. = a griffin. ^ .After Chemnitz in HulTgary. 

^ Gr. ic’/i}/y.i=:a fish. Gr. near tn, sa/^ros — reptile. 

■’ Gr. A/tw = caniple!te. Gf. ptcron ilariyfas — f^ngex. 

Gr. = terrible. Gr. arche=a. beginning, p 'teryx—a wing. 

Gr. = oblique, aar/rtA-= a groove (in the tooth). 
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than lift the lanS above the sea, withoEt effecting any folding or 
laulting of the rocks. Some of the rocks were denuded, and the 
Cretaceous strata consequently rest unconformablyon the Jurassic 
in the north of England. ’ In Southern England the Wealden 
Beds are conformable to the J urassic, but the Lower Greensand 
oversteps on to Kimmeridge Clay, while the Upper Cretaceous 
overlaps the Lower Greensand and oversteps the Jurassic rocks. 


The Cretaceous System 


Name, Subdivision, and Conditions of Deposit — 
This System is so called because one of the most important 
members of it is the Chalk, for which the Latin name is creta. 

It tells the history of the slow submergence of the lake or 

estuary in which the Purbeck rocks were formed beneath the sea, 
and the gradual encroachment of that sea over the greater part 
of Britain. The rocks of the System are conveniently divided 
into two main grgups : — ■ ^ 

Series ^ Rocks 

_ I'd. The Chalk Soft Limestone, 

ppei I Upper Greensand Green sandy beds. 

U-etaceous 


Lower 

Cretaceous 


The Lower Greensand Green .and iron -stained and 
white gias-s-sands, 

The Weald Clay Thick Clay. 

The Hastings or Various sands and clays. 
Wealden Sands 


The lowest of the Lower Cretaceous Rocks are of particular 
interest, as they carry on the history of the Purbeck delta. 
The fresh-water limestones and clays of the I’urbeck Series 
give place to the formation of masses of sand, passing into 
clays with which they were interbedded during temporary 
and local depressions of the delta surface. After the lower 
beds, which are mainly sandy, had been formed, a more pro- 
longed depression followed, lasting long enough for the deposi- 
tion of a great thickness of^clay known as the JVea/i/ C/ay 
(see Fig. T58). This deposit ^is one of the characteristic 
features of that tract in the south-east of England known as 
the Weald of Kent, SuxTey, , and Sussex, and its outcrop 
forms a continuous line of valleys and depressions situated at 
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the foot of the Lojver Greensand hills of Leith Hill, Hind- 
head, Haslemere, etc. (Fig. 243). Seams of sea shells occur 
in what have been considered to the highest part of the 
Wealden Rocks, bit l,)y others have been placed in the Lower 
Greensand, in the west of the area. It is therefore probable 
that the sediments formed in a land-locked estuary or a 
lake, to which the sea only gained access at the very end 
of the Epoch, establishing itself as soon as the first portion 
of the succeeding deposit, the Lower Gf'eensand^ began to 
accumulate, for in that the shells are all marine. While 
the Wealden lake or estuary existed in South England 
marine clays were being formed in Yorkshire and marine sands 
in Lincolnshire, so that the northern sea must have reoccupied 



Fig. 243.— -Section across tlie Weald of Kent, Surrey, and Susse.x. ^l'i=Purbeck 
Rocks; /?.= Hastings Sands ; Weald Clay; // 2 =Lower Greensand; 

= Gault ; /i^=Upper Greensand ; //S=Lowei- Chalk without flints ; /t®' = Upper 
Chalk with flints ; 2 = Tertiary Rocks, resting on an eroded surface. 

East Yorkshire, with its western shore -line extending into 
Lincolnshire. This sea must have been separated by a barrier 
across Central England from the Wealden Lake, and the Lower 
Greensand rocks tell the story of the slow' submergence of 
the Ijarrier and the gradual grotvth of the northern and southern 
seas until they met near Oxford. The Low'er Greensand is 
a shallow-water, marine sandstone, iron-stained and yellow or 
browm in colour, but frequently containing green grains 
of glauconite. It is thick in Lincolnshire and the Weald, 
hut oversteps an old land-sui;face toward the north from 
the latter, and towai'ds the south from tire forn^er place, so 
that only the highest beds emp the ridge at Oxford. Indeed 
a ])ortion of the old ridge under London has been proved by 
borings not to have been submerged until the Gault was being 
formed, as that is the earliest deposit which covers the w'hole 
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of the old land-area. It will have b£en recognised that this 
old land partly consists of the mouptain-chain running- from 
the Ardennes to tjie M^endips and Devonshire, which was 
elevated in post-Carboniferous times, andJnKl been undergoing 
slow denudation and subsidejjce during the whole of Mesozoic 
time until the Epoch of the Gault, when it was finally wiped 
out as a feature of British geography (see p. 261). 

The Gault is a blue clay full of marine fossils, and often 
containing layers of nodules rich in phosphate of iiisre. 'Ihe 
Upper Greensand follows ; it is not unlike the Lower (.ireenl 
sand, but tlrinner. It does not appear to liavc l^een deposited 
from about Cambridge to Norfolk, for in this region some 
physical change had occurred, and the Upper Gault w;is being- 
denuded during the Epoch. The result of this denudation is 
to be seen in the driftit-ig away of the clay, leaving behind 
worn nodules of phosphate of lime and fossils derived from 
the Gault ; this bed is known as the “Cambridge Greensand,” 
and occurs at the, base of che Chalk in that county. 

The Chalk is a pure, white, earthy limestone, largely made 
up of finely-divided carbonate of lime mingled with the remains 
of foraminifera (see Fig. 136), very much like those living in 
the seas of the present day. This deposit is very thick, and 
spreads all over Eastern England, while it probably at one 
time occurred far to the -w^est of its present limits, submerging 
and burying up parts of the Pennine Chain and the Welsh 
mountains. It was evidently deposited in much deeper water 
than any other Cretaceous rocks. K sometimes contains seams 
or nodules of that form of pure silica called flint (see Fig. 18) ; 
these contain the spicules of sponges, and indeed they are 
largely due to the agency of these animals (see p. 91). 

Landscape.— -The Chalk forms the hill ranges kno-vvn as 
the North and South Downs (see Figs. 298, 299), the Chiltcrns, 
and the Wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Wdiere the 
Lower Greensand is developed there is a second range parallel 
to this, called in Kent and Surrey the Ragstone Range : it 
forms an imperfect ring insiSe that of the North and South 
Downs, and is separated from it by a depression eaused by 
the outcrop of the Gault (Fig, 298}. 

Economics. — Iron-ore is found in the Wcalden Rocks of 
South-east England, and it was: much worked until wood 
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for fuel became scarce,’ in consequence of the destruction of 
the Wealden forests, iurestone for hearths is quarried in the 
Upper Greensand ; fuller’s earth, fo;.- taking the grease out of 
cloth, in the Lowoh Greensand ; so-called copi'olites^ or nodules 
of phosph;xte of lime from the^Lower Gi'eensand, the Gault, 
and the Cambridge Greensand ; cement and whiting from the 



Fig. 244.— Forrmiiiiifera from the Fig. Rhynchonetla, Silurian to 

Chalk (about JV"). (Z.) present day. f (Z.) 

Chalk. The Chalk and both the ^Upper a^id Lower Green- 
sands furnish excellent supplies of drinking-water, which are 
reached by means of artesian w’ells (see p. 327). It was the 
boring of such wells in the hope of reaching Loxver Green- 
sand water under London which revealed the absence of that 
Series at this spot, and showed that the Gault rested directly 



Fig. 246. — Lyra,\. '^IG. rij^j.~hii)ceramws(^Ac- Fig. 248. — Unio ziaJdensia. 

" iimceranhts} sulcaius. A fresh -water bivalve from 

Trias to Cretaceous, (Z.) tlie Wealden strata, J. 


on the submerged summit of a range of ancient n;cks. Tlie 
di.sappointment which ensued on this discovery is to some 
extent compensated by the scientific interest of the. results 
obtained from the borings, which gave a clue to the possible- 
existence of profitable Coal-measures amongst* the ancient 
rocks beneath Dov'er and elsewhere (the Kent Coalfield). 

Fossils.— The fossils are related to those of the Jurassic 
Period. Foraminifera occur commonly in the Chalk, many of 
^ Gr. copras— CiMVig. 
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the genera, like Globigerina (Fig, 244) rind exist- 

ing still. The glauconitic grains in tlje Greensands are often 
the internal casts «>f foraATiinifera. Sponge spiiailes occur in 
the cherts of the Greensands and in thp f.inls of tlie Clialk. 
Corals are not common, and polyzoa rare ; Ixit brachiopods 


% 

hga 

V r'7 




Fig. z/,(j.-~Holaster. Cretaceous and Fig. ago — AmmanUes {lIa^>UUs) 
Tertiary, J. (Z.) ^egalh. Lower Cretaceous, J. (Z.) 

such as TerebratrJa (Fig. '^146) sella^ T bipticata^ Lyra (Fig 
246), many species of Rhytichonella, and lamellibranchs 
including Inoceramtis (Fig. 247), are abundant. 




Fig. 252. — Scaphiies. Uppei 
Cretaceous, t. (Z.) 


iachia) varians. Upper FiG. 253. — Hamiies. Creta- (about ; 
Cretauuovis, I. (Z.) ceotis (about J). (Z.) afterrl'C 

The fresh-water Unio^ valdensis (Fig. 248), and pond-s 
occur in the Wealden Rock| ; urchins like Holastcr - 
249) and Jdicraster^ are used for zoning the C 
The cephalopods yield many Ammonites, such as A. r 
(Fig. 250), from the Lower, and A. varians (Fig. 251) 
1 Lat. ?.;?//<?=: a pearl. ® Gr. /w/af=entirc, n. str 

^ Gr. small. 
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the Upper Cretaqeous ; while the Belemnites c\x% sufficiently 
abundant to serve forsthe zoning of the Lower Cretaceous, 
Before the Belemnites and Ammwites ■‘become extinct the 
latter give rise to^ a number of curious forms in the Cretaceous 
Rocks : loosely coiled; loosely coiled 

and hooked ; Scapkites^ (Fig* 252), close coiled and hooked ; 



Fig. ass,~lg^2ianodo». A herbivorous dinosaur, (2. after Dollo.) 


Ifamites^ (Fig. 253), hooked ; Turrilites^ 2 54), coiled in 
a spire ; and BacuUtes^'' straight. The earliest fishes with 
complete internal bony skeletons occur in Cretaceous Rocks, 
and reptiles are very abundant Iguanodoii'^ (Fig. 255) Megalo- 
saurus ^ and a large related groSp ofdinosaurian reptiles, some 
Gr, i;/7(W=:a ram, cems=& h9m, ^ Gr. rt«cj'/o.r = incurved. 

■* Gr. skiff. Lat. /ia;«i^x=a book. 

■’ Lat. ^«iv7'.y = a tower. Lat. fcc-w/?<OT=:a stick. 

With teeth like the iguanas. 

“ Gr. OT 4 ^a/(J-=large, ja«/m=a reptile. 
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of them herbivorous, frequented the shores of the Wealth; » 
Lake, walking on their hind legs flike great kangaroos. 
Ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, «pterodactyles, and the sea-serjjent- 
like Mosasaurus abound. The Lower Cretaceous flora, con- 
tained abundant cycads and conifers, but none of the higher 
fiowering plants, rvhich, however, begin to occur in American 
Upper Cretaceous Rocks, the willow, walnut, aralia, and fig 
being amongst the genera which have lived on to the present day. 

Earth-Movement. — At the end of the .Period tlve Chalk 
was lifted above the ocean, forming a broad land-area in North 
Britain, and causing the denudation of much of the Cretaceous 
sediment which went to build up the Tertiary strata. There 
is no evidence in Britain of the gradual shallowing of the Chalk 
sea, and the deposits which rest on the Chalk are the deltaic 
Eocene sediments which close the third maritie phase. The 
amount of visible unconformity is not great, as little tilting of the 
strata took place ; but folds and faults occur in the Chalk which 
are not continued 'into the overlying beds. The chief proof of 
unconformity, however, is that Teftiary Rocks are found resting 
now on one zone of the Chalk and nowon another j the upper 
ones must have been removed before the lower ones were 
exposed for the Tertiary Rocks to rest on them (see Fig. 243). 

Recapitulation 

A newer and more advanced fauna and flora was establi-shing itself 
during Neozoic time, and the earliest types of these life-forms to 
appear characterise the Mesozoic or middle-life Era. Great abundance 
of reptiles, advanced cejalialopoda, rudimentary mammals, and the earliest 
kiio'mn birds, associated with a preponderance of lowly plants, form .some 
of the marked characteristics of the life of the time. 

The Triassic Rocks curry on the history of the inlatid salt lake, con- 
tinental, and desert conditions begun in the Permian 1‘eriod. The 
earliest known mam7>tals have been found in the rock.s of this Peilod, 

A mediterranean sea overspread England in the Jurassic tinu;, and 
in it were deposited alternating strata of clay and limestone. Eo.ssils 
are abundant, and many of the limestones are oolitic and lurnisli a fine 
building stone. Valuable iron-or^s also occur at .several horizons in 
the System. Ravine and flying reptiles were very common during the 
Period, and the earliest known bh-d\r)& been found in Jurassic Rocks. 
The sea shallowed during the later part of the Period, and a delta, 
probably formed in a lake, overspread the southern part of England. 

The Cretaceo 2 is Period tells the history of the gradual stdnnergence 
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of this della beneath the 2ea, which took place very slowly, and not 
(jiiile Cl iiitimioiisly. The^Weaklen delta was inhabited by a set of 
remarkable reptiles, many of them herbivorous, now extinct and known 
as Dinosaurs. ( 3 nj,the whole the sea deepened and wddened until, 
when tlie Chalk was forming, it probably spread over the major part 
of Great Uritain, » 

Questions on Chapter XX 

I , Gi^e a brief description of the Triassic rocks of England. ( 1 8S8. ) 

’ 2. In what strata do the earliest known Mammal, Bird, Fish, and 

Reptile occur ? (1B93.) 

3. What are the general characters of the Oolite series in England 

without reference to fossils ? (18S0.) 

4. Mention the chief economic products of the Lias. (1S90.) 

5. In what parts of England are strata of Mesozoic or Secondary 

age to be seen? Give a table of the.se strata, noting the general 
character of the rocks, and also remarking those which contain [a) 
abundant marine fossils ; [d) fresh-water fossils ; (r) few or no fossils. 
(OandC.) ^ 

6. Write down the nanie.s of any six genera of’common occurrence 
in the Lias, stating whether eath genus ranges above or below the 
Lias. (1878.) 

7. Name in order the formations between the Permian and the 
Eocene ; de.scribe one of them as fully as you can, and point out 
where, in England, it can be conveniently studied. (O and C.) 

8. Describe briefly the succession of deposits in the Jurassic System 
of the West of England. Are any peculiarities in the character of 
these beds e.xhibited in Yorkshire? (O and C.) 

9. Name in chronological order, placing the youngest at the top 
and the oldest at the bottom— 

(n) The geological systems forming the older Pakeozoic 
[Group]. 

{b) The geological systems forming the Mesozoic [Group]. 

State what great groups of animals occur only — 

(f) In the older Palmozoic. 

({/) In the Mesozoic. (1897.) 

10. What formations in the Mesoz.oic Period are considered to be 
of estuarine or fresh-water origin ? Give reasons for so assigning them. 

(1881.) 

II. Concerning a piece of chalk, state what you know on the 

following points — * 

(a) Its chemical composition. 

{/;) The characters exhibited by it under the microscope. 

(f) Its mode of occurrence and geological age. 

(if) Its mode of formation. (1895.) 
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12. Write the names of three genera of "fossils^ that are of common 
occurrence in the Cretaceous [rocks], stating^the natural hi.story division 
to which each genus belongs. (1S82.) 

13. In what British forfirations do remains,, of Reptile.s most 

frequently occur ? (1877.) 

14. Describe briefly the Chalk <l-ocks of England, their geographical 
position, their physical characters, and the nature of their fossil 
remains. What light is thrown on the origin of chalk by processes 
going on at present ? (O and C.) 

15. How does an Ammonite differ from a Nautilus and a C^oniatite ? 
(1881,) 

16. Describe an Ammonite. In what rocks do Ammonites 
occur? (1886.) 

17. Give the names of two genera of Cephalopoda, and two of 
Brachiopoda of common occurrence in the Oolites ; and two others of 
each common in the Cretaceous rocks. (1877.) 

18. Mention two living genera of animals found in Pal mozoic strata, 
and four found in Mesozoic strata. (1S89.) 

19. Name two genera of fossils confined to, or specially character- 
istic of Secondary rocks. (X|I.) 

20. Briefly descrflre four genera of Mollusca which are confined to 
Secondary rocks. Note their geologfeal horizon or range. (1892.) 

21. To what formations do the following fossils belong, namely, 
Gryphma, Belemnite, Calamite, Micraster? (O and C.) 

22. Give a short account of the general aspect of an ordinary 
Silurian fauna, and contrast it with that of one of Cretaceous age. 
(OandC.) 

Addendum on the Economics of the 
Jurassic RcJcks 

The ores from which the chief supplies of iron in England 
now come occur as beds in the Jurassic Rocks. These include 
the Lias Marlstone or Cleveland ore of Yorkshire and 
Leicestershire, other Liassic ores in Lincolnshire, deposits 
of Inferior Oolite age in Northamptonshire and O.xford- 
sliire, and Corallian ore in Dorset. The Liassic, Oxford, 
and Kimmeridge Clays are much used for brickmaking. 
The Jurassic limestones yfeld our chief building-stones, 
the oolites of Bath and Cheltenham, the Lincolnshire lime- 
stone, and the famous: Portland stone ; while the Paludina 
limestone, or so-called Purbeck marble, has been much used 
for polished slabs and columns in architecture. 
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THE NEOZOIC GROUP— CAINOZOIC DIVISION 
THE ERA OF MAMMALS 

The Oainozoic or Tertiary Division 

The second great set of Systems in the Neozoic Group is 
called the Tertiary or Cainozoic Sub-group, the latter term 
being used to imply that the life-forms now begin to approach 
very closely those in existence at the present day. In time 
the Tertiary Era comprises the period from the end of the 
deposition of the Chalk tilV the present. The life-record 
shows most remarkable advances. Instead of the abundant 
reptiles of Mesozoic times mammals appear in great numbers, 
at first in marsupial forms related to those found in the 
Jurassic strata, but afterwards taking on the characters of the 
placental mammals — the group to which the living lions, 
horses, cattle, mice, deer, and elephants belong. As time 
passed these forms became more and more nearly linked 
to still existing genera, ufitil at last they are undistinguishable 
Irom them. Tire climate was at first temperate ; then it 
became very hot, and the vegetation was sub-tropical, being 
accompanied by shells like those of the Indian Ocean ; but 
by degrees the climate got cooler, and at last intensely cold 
and arctic in character. The abundantly preserved and fully 
represented suites of organisms render it possible and most 
convenient to divide the Sub-group into Systems by means of 
the steadfast development of life exhibited by them. The 
words employed are all derived from the Greek word Azw/fl.r 
{cenc\ u’hich means recent, w^th the prefixes fileion ~ majority, 
-= minority, few, wr— dawn, so that the words 

e.xpre.ss the proportion in the deposits of such species ofmol- 
lusca as are still living. 
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The following- classification is that nbw gcjnerally adopted ; - - 


Sv.STEMS. 

» Mot-LUSCA. 

Mammals. 

5. Post-Pliocene 

Few or no ^ extinct 
species 

Existing species abundant 

4. Pliocene 

A major proportion of 
recent species 

Existing species apjiear 

3. Miocene 

A minor proportion of 
recent species 

Existing genera ijijjpear 

2. Oligocene . 

Few recent species 

Existing fai/iilies ajipear 

I, Eocene 

Dawn of recent 
species 

hixisting orders appear 


The Eocene System 

Subdivision. — The rocks of this System are met with in 
two great basins, once conicected, but now separated by an anti- 
cline of Chalk running from And^iver towards Horsham, bring- 
ing up older rocks to the east of Alton and Petersfickl The 
northern, called the London Basin, occupies a triangle with its 
corners near Hungerford, Yarmouth, and Thanet, London being 
about the centre of it. The southern, called the Hampshire 
Basin, covers the greater part of Hampshire and parts of the 
Isle of Wight, Dorset, and Susse-K. 

The rocks of the System are mainly marine and e.stuarine 
deposits, and they are classified as follows ; — 

Semes Hame.shire Ldxi.ion 

Unner . ... 

Eocene! Stage . . M. and U. liagsliot .Sands, 

OL A e j ^ Bagshot Sands . . Lower Bagshot .'^nnds. 

I ower f hondon Clay (Bognor Beds) London Clay. 

2 . Re.ading Beds . . . Woolwich and Reading Beds. 

' Absent . . . . Thanet Sand. 

The Thmiei Sands are yellow or green, based upon a con- 
glomerate of unworn and green-coated flints, 'fhe fossils are 
mostly marine shells, but the deposit becomes more esttuirine 
in character when traced westwards. The clays, loams, and 
pebble-beds of the Reading Series are of freshwater character 
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near the town of that name, but become estuarine near Wool- 
wich. The London Cloy, which is a thick mass of dark brown 
or grey clay containing abundant fossils and occasional nodules 
of impure limest»)ne, is marine throughout its whole e.xtent 
from Reading to Thanet and Ipswich, and, though more sandy, 
from Dorchester, by Alum Bay, to Worthing. 

The Upper Eocene of the London basin is represented by 
sands with occasional beds of clay in which fossils arc rare, ’ 
In the tele of Wight and the neighbouring mainland of Hamp- 



Fig. -Si'l'tloii ,'inos.. the Isle ofWitcht, /emWealilen strata; Lower Greeri- 
saiul ; /iC-tJaiilt ; /i’*==Upi)er Grcen.saml ; /f'-Chalk ; 22--= Woolwich and 
Keridin^ lleil-.; .•■'= Limdoii fJlay ; Bed.s ; 2'^ = Bracklesliam Beds p 

2il= Barton Clay; 2'i = Uppcr Bagshot Beds; 2S = Lower Headori Beds; 2*' = 
Middle Ileadon Be.l : ; /S" = Lfpij^ir Headgti Beds; 28’"=Osbonie Beds; 28= 
Bunhrid-;e Be(U ; Hamstead Beds. 

shire there are on this horizon the beds of pipe-clay in which 
many plant-remains have been found, and the richly-fossilifer- 
ous sands and clays of BracJdcshani and Barton 

Economics and Landscape. — The nodules of argil- 
laceous limestone in the London Clay have been much used for 
cemejit, the Bagsliot Sarlds for glass-making, and the beds of 
lignite for fuel, although they are of little value for this purpose ; 
amber, the g^um of fossil pines, is sometimes found in con- 
nexion with Tertiary lignites. The sand-beds give rise to 
great heaths like those of Hampstead, Aldershot, and Bag- 
shot, and the sand - layers yield a supply of water of \arying 
quality. 

Fof;sns. --The fossils found in the Eocene rocks of Europe 
include a large number of plants. Dicotyledons, the highest 
division of angiosperms, which* first appear in the Cretaceous 
Rocks, are now abundant ^nd of sub-tropical (*]iaracter (Fig'. 
257). Cinnamon, fig, palms, Nipadites (Fig. 258), Pandanus 
and Sahal (f’ig. 259}, magnolia, Seqtioia, all indicate that 
a warm climate prevailed during the Period. The fauna tells 
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the same story* for the mollusca ar& related to those now 
living in the Indian Ocean. Of the,, foraminifera the genus 
(Fig. ^260) ^makes up thick limestones in the 



Alps. Brachiopods begin to be less abundant, and their place 
is taken by vast numbers of lamellibranchiata and gastropoda, 



stone. Carboniferous to present day, Fig. 261. — Valuta. Cretaceous to 

i. (2.) present day (about 1,1. (2.) 

amongst which genera like Voluta'^ 261), Cotiut;'^ (f ig* 
262), Cyprcetf '^ Mure^''^ (Fig"- 264), and liiniella 

^ Lat. = a coin. " Lat. w/wt= to turn about. 

^ Gr, ira//ur= a cone, From Cj'/rA, a name of Vt:nu.s. 

® Lat. i«t<:n'.v=a shell-fish from which dye was obtained. 
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(Fig. 265) are very ccAnmon. Ammonites and Belemnites 
have disappeared, but Ntpitilus survives, and genera related to 
the cuttle-fish become more comraqn tharj before. Fish with 
a complete bon internal skeleton preponderate over other 



Ftg. 262. — Fig. 263.— Fig. 264.— Fig. 265. — Rint- 

Cretaceous to (cowrie). Cre- Cretaceous to ella. Cretaceou.s 

present clay, t, tuceous to pre- present day, to present day, 

iZ.) sent day, J. (Z.) (Z.) (Z.) 

types, and in place of the ichthyosaurs and inosasaurs of the 
Mesozoic rocks we now have turtles, sea-snakes, and croco- 
diles. The few fossil birds foun 3 have tost their peculiar 
reptilian characters, and arelnore like existing forms. Mam- 


I Fig. 266.— -„tj. (Z. after Cuvier.) 

mals now begin to take their place as the most important life- 
j forms, but they are at first almost as unlike the types living 

now as are those of Mesozoic times {Anoplothermm^ Fig. 366, 
and riutatherium^Y\^. 267). , Opossums repre.sent the true 
marsupials, but other forms are intermediate in tjieir organisa- 
, tion between true marsupials? and carnivores; other mammals 

I come Ijetween the hogs and carnivores, and others again 



Gr. (2 =: without, hopk=\iOQt 
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between the tapirs and horses. Indeed, while a few genera 
can be classed in Orders which still ejyst, the majority of types 
present characters wjiich li^ik them to two or three Orders, and 
they seem to represent the original stocks ft'om which two or 
more Orders may have descejided, each along its own lines. 
The deer of the Period had no antlers. 

Condition of Deposit. — The physical conditions under 
which the rocks were formed have to some extent been indi- 
cated in describing the rocks. There appears to have been a 
great river flowing from the west and reaching the sea in an' 



Fio. 267 — Vinfaiherinm, (Z. after Marsh ) 


estuary, the waters of which gradually extended farther west- 
wards while the lower Eocene rocks were forming, and then 
much more slowly retreated while the upper beds were being 
laid down. The rocks were deposited in a vast delta, to which 
the bodies of the mammals of the period and the plants 
growing on the banks were borne by the water. 


The Oligocene System 

Subdivision. — These rocks consist of an estuarine series 
found in England only in the Hampshire b;isin. 'I'hey follow 
the Eocene Rocks in regular succession, and may l)e best 
studied on the northern coast of the Isle of Wight. They are 
subdivided as follows ; — » . 

•Marls and clays. 

Marls and limestone 
Variegated marls. 

Marls, sands, and, limestone. : 


4. Ilamstead Beds 
3. Bern bridge Beds 
2. Osborne Beds . 
I. Headon Beds . 
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Marine beds am interstratified with the lowest and highest 
division, but the rest of the strata are typically of fresh-water 
or estuarine origin. The limestones -tire tutfaceous and contain 
fresh- water and land shells. 

Fowsils. - Tin; fossil plants are chiefly evergreens of sub- 



Fir:. laml- snail), » fresih-water shell. a fre.sh-vvaler shell, 

shell. OliyocenetoTireseiit Jurassic to present day, Jurassic to present 

day, about -J-. J clay, |. 


tropical character, such as fan-palms, feather-palms, conifers, 
spindle-trees, oaks, laurels, and vines. The fossil shells com- 



Fig. 171,— .T/ivV/vm, aliracJdshwater Ftu. vt^'^.—Cytiwrt-ea mcrassaui, 

siuill. (Jrulaccons to present (i.ay, Middle lieaduii beds, i. (Z.) 

1. (Z.) 

prise many gastropods, such as 4 and- and pond-snails, /Av7.rt 
(Fig. IhiUiiiKs^ Planorbis^^ Pahidimi''^ fl'ld- -cio'i, and 

IJmfiu'iP' (Fig, 270), and thh brackish forms like 

^ l',nt, //^//.v=-a coil. " Gr. — ravenous hanger. 

i. a. t. /v'.vavr tint, a circle. Lat. /(.V/o — a marsh, 

® Gr. /imKa/os — marshy t ® Gr, mi'/as = bhick. 
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(Fig. 271), Ceriihium,^ ax\6. Ncritma^ \ lan?.ellibranclis such as 
oysters, Cyrena^ and Cytherea^ (S'ig- 272). Among the 
mammals are many pacl>yderms such as tapir, liyopoianiusy 
PalcEOtheriimip and An/hracotkermm." , 

The Oligocene Rocks are^not more than 620 feet thick in 
England, the Upper Oligocene being absent, and they represent 
the filling up of the delta and its invasion by fresh water. In 
the Paris Basin they are of much more importance, and in 
Switzerland there are still thicker masses of marine and 
lacustrine deposits locally called Molasse, which build some 
of the border ranges of the Alps such as the Rigi. 

Older Tertiary Rocks of Scotland and Ireland 

Volcanic Rocks. — The Eocene and Oligocene Rocks 
attain a vast development in the Inner Hebrides of Scotland 
and the north-east corner of Ireland, where great volcanoes 
were in full activity. The earlier eruptions were of basic lava, 
and formed far-reaching sheets of basalt (the “Plateau 
Basalts ”) that built up a plateau of which parts of Antrim and 
Argyll, the islands of Mull, Skye, Eigg, and St. Kilda (and 
probably part of Iceland, the only point where the volcanoes 
are still active), are all that are left. Eruptions of rhyolite 
succeeded, in Ireland at any rate, and then renewed eruptions 
of basalt, on almost as large a scale as at first, took place. 
Beds of old soil and clays occur between the basalt sheets, 
associated with tuffs and ashes, and plant-remains found in 
them enable us to institute a comparison with the Eocene 
beds of Southern England. This comparison shows that the 
fossils belong to the Lower Tertiary Rocks, so that the major 
eruptions date to the older part of the Eocene Period, 
coinciding with the disappearance, by shifting or subsidence, of 
thegreat Atlanticcontinent of late Palmozoicand Mesozoic times. 
The sheets rest on and the dykes penetrate Carlronifercnis 
(see Fig. 126), Triassic (see»Fig. 112), and Cretaceous Rocks, 

1 Gr. ,ieraf—hom. ^ From Nereus, a .sea- god. 

® From Gyrene, a daughter of the*river Peneus. 

Cythcreis or Venus. ® Gr, kus:=a \\og, river. 

® Gr. ancient, tfierion = an\mi3\. 

Gr, = coal or lignite. 
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including' i.lie upppr pai’t of the Chalk (see Fig. l8). Prob- 
ably t.].ie activity lasted ,tiil Oligocene times, for consfderable 
denudation Itoliowed valleys in the l^ivas f^nd ashes before the 
final pliase of vokanic action. This consisted of the forma- 
tion of small cones like the “P^uys” of Auvergne in Central 
France (sc;e Fig. 107, p. 155); from which were poured out 
pitclistcjne and basalt lavas. The Sgurr of Eigg, now forming 
the highest ridge on the island of the name, is made of one 
of the yitchstone lavas which rests on an old river-gravel, 
'showing that at the time of its eruption it flowed in a valley 



. SSBlJUui/c lavM 

FlO. — Section .across ifie Islnnds of Muck, Eigg, Rum, and Canna, to show 

their rocks .and tlie connexion of them v/ifti the denujicd Tertiary volcano of 
Rnrri, the outlines of which are n|>tored in dotted lines. The heights of the 
islands are slightly exaggerated, but the outline of the volcano is probably 
about true scidc : «■ = crater of the volcano ; i=parasitic cone, from which prob- 
ably the pitclistone lava (lowed. 

hollowed in the basalts. Denudation has now removed the 
sides, heatl, and foot of this old valley, and so much of the 
surrounding rock, that the lava which flowed into the lowest 
depression it could find is no\v the highest point in an island 
sei)araled by several mile% of sea from its nearest neighbour. 
The diagram (Fig. 273) gives some idea of the present and 
the ancient (Oligocene) outline of the land at this spot. 

The Miocene System 

The lacustrine clays of Bovey Tracy belong to this Period. 
Ivngland ap{)ears to have been lifted and its rocks folded 
Ijy tlte movement which initiated the fourth continental 
fhase^ that which gave to the Alpine Range the greater part 
of its c;le\’ation. There the Miocene strata resi unconform- 
alfly on the denuded edges* of the Eocene and Oligocene 
Rocks wliidi were involved in the great Alpine overfolds, 
'['he Mioctaie Rocks are, however, also folded to some 
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extent, proving that the movement cositinued during and after 
this Period. 

Fossils. — The l^liocene flora was a sub-tropical one in the 
earlier part of the period, but that of the late?- part is of a more 
temperate type. The shells jpre similar to those of the Oligo- 
cene Period, but of course belong to different species. 
Amongst the mammals one of the most remarkable is the 
Deinotherium} a huge elephant-like creatm-e with recurved 
tusks in the lower jaw. Living genera of mammal:^ include 
otters, antelopes, beavers, and cats. Forms allied to the' 
anthropoid apes also occur, 

Tlae Pliocene System 

Subdivision. — The rocks of this System are best seen on 
the eastern side of England, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Esse.x, where they take the forar of a series of shelly 
deposits locally C9,lled “ crSg ” ; these crags if indurated would 
be shelly limestones. The succession is as follows : — 

Series 

6. “ Forest-bed ” Series of Cromer. 

5. Wey bourn Crag. 

4. Chillesford Clay and Sand. 

3. Norwich Crag. 

2. Red Crag. 

I, Coralline Crag. 

The Corallim Crag is chiefly m'hde up of the remains of 
polyzoa, formerly called corallines (hence the name of the 
deposit), and of shells. The Red consists of sand with 
the remains of a vast number of shells, such as Astaric^" 
TelUna^^ and Pedunculus^^ sometimes whole, but generally 
broken ; the deposits are false-bedded, as if they had been {hied 
up on a foreshore or sandbank. The Norwich Crag is a shelly 
sand and gravel, the Chillesford Beds are not very fobsiliferoiis, 
and the Weybottrn Crag is a sand with shell {latches. 'I’he 
Forest'bcd'^ Series consists of estuarine and fresh-water lignite 
and clay in 'h'hich have been fqpnd abundant driftwootl and 
the remains of a large number of mammals, many of which 

^ Gr. terrible. Syrian divinity. 

2 Lat. tclius — ihe earth. * Lat, fecten’=^'i. [little] .scallop. 
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are now extinct:. iThe ifands of Lenham in Kent and St. Erth 
in Cornwall, and the ‘Ciiloxstones” of SuflFolk, are Pliocene in 
age but older tlian the Coralline Crrig. , 

Lia.iidscB.pe ^14 Fossils. — Barren heaths occur in the 
crag areas, and the chief econorwic value of the deposits is for 



mailing the fn his : Init phosphatic nodules wen- formerly 
workul in tin* Red Cr.ig. I'he fossils indnate a giadual 
refiigi-mlion in the iliinate; that of the ('orallmc Ciag nas 
warnau- than at ])resent, of tlie Red Crag much the same a-- the 
'present ; and then it lierame , distinctly colder, l^i the Coral- 
line Cia,; a con'.idorahle jiroportion of the .shell' am of 
hledi'enanean simcies ; in the Red Cray, hleditiuTiuean and 
® Gr. «. 


t. voivii ~ to turn about. 
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Arctic forms are mingled with those noV found in British seas ; 
but the Mediterranean species die out in the Norwich Crag, 
and are completelyfreplaoed by British mingled with Arctic 
forms. . 

The shells of the period are only slightly different from 



Fig. 277. — Asiarie. Silurian (?) to Fig. 278. — Sailaria gramlandica,\, 

present day, 

those of the present day, 84 per cent of the Coralline Crag and 
92 per cent of the Red Crag shells being of still living forms. 
Voluta (Fig. 274) and Trophon (Fig. 275) amongst the 
gastropods; Pectunculus (Figs. 276 and 147) and Astarte 
(Fig. 277) among the Lamellibranchs are deserving of notice. 
Amongst Arctic forms may be noted Asiarte borealis and 
Scalaria'^ gra:nla?idka (Fig. 278). There existed in Britain 
largm numbers of pachyderms like the elephant and Mastodonji- 
ruminants like deer and antelopes,® and the wonderful carni- 
vore, Machcerodusp the sabre-toothed tiger. The horse-like 
Hipparion still survived, but was soon replaced i^y the 
modern genus Eqtms, and in South America gigantic extinct 
sloths and armadillos have been found. Camels, llairia.s, and 
numerous apes, many of them of anthropoid forms, also occur 
in foreign deposits of this age. 

One of the most instructive examples of evolution is that of 
the horse, which was traced out in certain fossils from the 
Tertiary Rocks by Huxley. The anatomy of the horse .shows 
that it is highly adapted for speed. It has only one toe on 
each foot, terminated by a hoof, but the probability that it has 

^ Lat. a ladder. . ® Gr. nipple, »•/<»« = tooth. 

... ® Gr. waii-Vza/ra— a sabre, * Gr, /«)!^arz'oK = a little horse. 
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descended from a.| thre5- toed ancestor is indicated by two 



A B C D 



of liinil-lejj in tlio various ancestors of the horse. (Z.) : — A. Horse 
— one hoof and two splint hones ; y* Hipparion—a\vs huge iSxjf and two very 
sraall orif.'s ; Ih Anchitherluin — one large and two small hoofs; H, Paloplo- 
tneriam — three hoofs. 

sm.ii! itoncH, the splint-bones, under the skin (ii. iv. Fig^ 
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280, A). In Hipparion iVX\oc.^x\& arfd Mifpcene) these bones 
are larger, three-jointed, and terminatfid by small hoots which 
could not have touched tjje ground (Fig. 280, B). \x\ A nchi~ 

theriunA (Middle Miocene) and PalojAttlicriKni'-' (L ppcr 
Eocene) the secondary hoofs are still larger (C, D) ; in Hym- 
cofhermm''^ (Lower Eocene) there are four hoofs. Earlier 
less horse-like, five-toed ancestors probably existed, but have 
not yet been identified. Gradual evolution is also seen in the 
increase in size, and in the adaptation of the teeth to <grazing. 


The Post-Pliocene System 

Subdivision. — We shall group under this title all the 
deposits formed between the date of the Crotner Forest-bed 
Series and the present day. It is not an easy matter to 
classify them satisfactorily, but the following grouping gives 
the divisions usually adopted » 

2. Recent IDepositsI 
I. PalTSolithic and Glacial Deposit-s. 

The first sign of a very cold climate is found in the Arctic 
plant-bed which follows the Forest-bed Series, and comes below 
the oldest glacial tills and boulder-clays. 

Rocks and Conditions of Deposit. — The older part of 
the Post- Pliocene Period is known jilso as the Glacial Epochs 
or the Great Ice Age, as its climate was so intensely cold that 
glaciers and ice-sheets spread over the greater part of Britain. 
The most characteristic deposits are tills and boulder-clays, 
which are tough clays usually unstratified and unfossiliferous, 
but .stufied full of blocks of stone (Fig. 281) that are angular, 
and often polished and scratched (see Fig. 34). The absence 
of sorting, stratification, and fossils seems to show that these 
deposits have not been made by water- action ; wliile the 
polishing and striation of tho contained fragments, the dcu-iva- 
tion of the jalocks from sources often many miles, even hun- 

^ Gr. ««<:/»■ = near. 

2 Gr. /a/rtw. 5 =ancient, Atp//ij = hoof, iherion -=:a.mnrA\. 

'f Gr, coney. 
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dreds of miles, a'jvay, *the striated surfaces on which the 
deposits often rest, their, general resemblance to the deposits 


ISoiilder-cIay in railway-cut tingisouth of Harlech (about 15 feet liigh). 

now forming as moraines from glaciers and ice-sheets, and 
the occasional presence of seams or pockets of sand and clay 
with Arctic shells like those of Bridlington in Yorkshire, all 
point to the agency of ice in some form. But the exact form^ 
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has been a matter of dispute. By some observers they were 
attributed to the action of floating icebergs, the ice-foot, and so 
forth ■ by others th»y arei.supposed to be the material carried 
in, on, and under moving masses of lan^-ife. In addition to 
the bearing of some of th« facts already noted there are 
several others which go to suirport the latter supposition ; 
the transport of boulders uphill and over watersheds, the 
kneading and contortion of the clays, the continuity and 
regularity of the rock-striation (see Fig. 37), and *the rela- 
tion of the composition of the tills to the rocks over which 
the striation indicates that the ice must have moved, seem 
only to be explicable on the hypothesis of transport l^y mov- 
ing" sheets of land- ice and direct deposit from them. The 
study of the Greenland ice-sheet by Chamberlin shows that 
it contains vast quantities of drift in its lower part ; that this is 
contorted, torn, and sheared by the motion of the ice ; and 
that it is deposited in the moraines, wherei,the ice melts, in such 
a fashion as to retain son^e of the structures impressed on it 
while still embedded in the moving ice. In short, transport 
by ice differs more in speed than in character from that in 
water; as the ice increases in velocity from point to point its 
erosive power increases, as it slackens deposit must take 
place; the material is carried in “suspension” in ice, and it 
will be dropped, with the structures acquired during its motion, 
when the ice melts. 

The direction of the striation of rocks shows that, while the 
mountain regions and higher groufids were occupied by their 
own ice, this was thrust aside when it reached the lowlands, as 
in Yorkshire, Caithness, the Orkneys, and parts of Ireland, by 
some moving body which came from the north-east. This 
could hardly be anything but ice moving from Scandinavia, 
which must have crossed the site of the North Sea before 
it could reach our shores. In the eastern counties this body 
of ice appears to have encroached upon Norfolk, and the 
boulders found there are largely of Scandinavian origin. The 
boulder-clay here is often highly contorted, thrust, and sheared, 
and it contains large masses ofrChalk sometimes hundreds of 
feet in length. In many parts of western and midland 
England ice from Scotland and Lakeland, which was occupy- 
— ing the site of the Irish Sea, also encroached upon the land. 
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Boulders which| have* been carried great distances by the 
ice often occur in these deposits ; and similar boulders, not 
actually embedded in them, but scattered ,over- the surface of 
the ground, are common features of many parts of England. 
Thus granite blocks from Shap^ Fell in Westmoreland have 
been carried through the gap in the Pennine Range west of 
Barnard Castle, and thence they have spread over Yorkshire 
as far as the coast, and into Lincolnshire. Granite boulders 
from Estdale and Skiddaw in the Lake Country, and from 
Criffel in South Scotland, are found as far south as Wolver- 
hampton ; and on the Welsh borders are blocks brought from 
the Arans and Ax'enigs and other parts of the Welsh mountains. 

Later Boulder-clays rest on the older ones, the chief being 
the Great Chalky Boulder-clay of Eastern England, characterised 
by containing an immense quantity of comminuted chalk. 
Terminal moraines and glacial mounds in the valleys of the 
mountain districts o( North Wales, Lakeland, Scotland (see 
Fig. 36), and Ireland, bear witness lo the gradual dying away 
of the ice. In several cases .glacial deposits have altered the 
drainage of the valleys by acting as dams, and many of the 
lakes of Wales and Lakeland are held back in this way. In 
Ireland much of the Central Plain is covered with long 
mounds which are built of deposits of gravel and sand. 
These do not conform to the existing geography, contain no 
fossils, and are stratified parallel to the outlines of the mounds. 
They are called eskers, and are probably the material deposited 
by rivers which flowed on, In, or under the ice-sheet. 

Associated with the boulder-clays there are sometimes 
patches or irregular beds of sand and gravel containing 
boulders and marine shells. These deposits reach high 
elevations about Macclesfield, near Oswestry, and at Moel 
Tryfacn in North Wales. While some observers have con- 
sidered them as evidence of a great inter-glacial submergence, 
the broken state of the shells, their occasional striation, and 
the method of occurrence of the sand-patches in boulder- 
clay, seem to indicate that they were scraped from sea-beds 
by moving ice, and depositedgiii frozen lumps as if they were 
boulders, being sometimes rearranged by glacial rivers or 
lakes on deposit. There are, however, other sands and 
gravels, either interbedded with boulder-clays or occurring 
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river-terraces in non-glaciated areas, 'whicjii, by their fossils, 
both plant and animal, indicate inter^^glacial phases when the 
climate ameliorated,. 

Deposits bearing Human Relics. It is the deposits 
last mentioned which yield tire first indisputable fossil relics 
of human handiwork, and in all probability they will eventually 
be classified primarily by the advance in human culture that they 
e.xhibit. Tlrey may be provisionally classified as follows : — 


3. Bronze Age. 

2. Neolithic Age 

I. Palaeolithic Age 


( Alluvium, gravels, submerged forests, 
raised beaches, and peat-bogs. 
j Cave Man. 

River-drift Man. 


The relics of the Palceolithic Age consist of rudely-chipped 



IfiG. 2S2 . — Elejthas Jiriiingcnitis (mammoth), A’. (Z.) 


flint weapons, probably used as knives, scrapers, and daggers, 
and possibly as spear-heads. Man was contemporaneous with 
several extinct animals, Elephas primigeyiius (Fig. 2S2, the 
mammoth), Rhinoceros tichorhinus (phQ woolly rhintrceros), 
illegaceros ^ Aihrnicus (Fig. 283, the Irish elk), JJos p/rimi- 
geniiis (the long-faced ox), Hyaena, and Hip)popota>mts. 

These remains are foun <4 in old river-gravels and alluvia 
whicli are now as much as 80 or roo feet above the rivers, but 
at the time of their formation dhe river valleys cannot liave 
been so deeply excavated (see Fig. 56). The rivers inu.st 

^ Gr. = a horn. 
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have excavated thdir channels to this extent since the grave is 
were deposited. On the* floors of many caves there also occur 
deposits in which human ‘remains have' beatr found in consider- 



Fui. sSs.—Cervus (Mc 7 ^^e>-os) (ihs Fig. 284.—-Pala;olithic flint 

Irish Elk). (Z. after Owen.) ^ implement, 


able abundance, often sealed up under layers of stalagmite 
which must have taken centuries to form, as they have been 
deposited from the calcareous water penetrating into the caves. 
In the lowest layers flints like those found in the river-drifts 



i Fig. aSs.—Piece of bone carved with a representation of the reindeer. From the 

i Kesserloch Cave, Switzerland. (Z.) 

(Fig. 284) occur, but in the higher layers there is evidence of 
^ considerable advance in the skill •with which the flint is worked. 

i Long flakes, arrow-heads, and spear-heads, elaborate and w'ell- 

^ shapied knives and scrapers, stre accompanied by harpoons and 

spear-heads of bone. In one of the English caves a rude 
j incised drawing of a horse’s head in hone has been found, and 

: in the caves of the Dordogne in France and elsewhere 
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series of elaborate drawings and pieces of carVing have been dis- 
covered ; many of these represent extinct animals like the mam- 
moth, or animals now livi?ng in more northern latitudes, like 
the reindeer (Fig. 285 from the Kesserloch Cave, Switzerland). 
Remains of half a dozen extinct mammals are found together 
with those of the reindeer, lemming, marmot, and musk-shecp. 
It is evident that the climate in which these early men lived 
was only a little warmer than that of the extremes of the 
Glacial Epoch. Raised beaches occurring under Boulder-clay 
in Yorkshire and elsewhere indicate that the land was lower 
than at present just before the Glacial Epoch ; and others, 
probably of later but uncertain date, in Scotland, North England, 
Devonshire, &:c., give evidence of even greater depressions. 
On the other hand the existence of old valleys, below present 
sea level and filled with boulder-clay, testify to some hundreds 
of feet of elevation at intervals diu-ing this time. 

As the rivers cut down lower they formed gravels succes- 
sively at lower and lovv^r levels until they reached their 
present positions. It is in the -alluvia, not more than ten 
feet above the present levels of streams, that the remains of 
Neolithic Man are to be found. These consist of weapons of 
polished stone indicating a distinct advance in the art of 
working that material. The only extinct mammal associated 
with these remains is the Irish elk. That the last movement 
in Britain has been downward is proved by the existence of 
relics of forests buried in peat, blown sand, or other deposits, and 
now submerged under the sea, along the coasts of Cheshire (see 
Fig. 63), Lancashire, and Devonshire. It is due to this last 
submergence that the English rivers end in 
estuaries (drowned valleys) instead of deltas. 

In certain lakes or swamps in Suffolk, 
Somerset, and Yorkshire the relics of old 
dwellings built on piles over the water have 
been discovered, and in the Swiss lakes 
Fif -it-c renaiCor are found to belong to several 

Neolithic and 

shell found :n river covering the time of the introduction of 
gravels; it is extinct ill bronze, and Until it was at last replaced by 
Britain hut «ists still of iron. . 

^ Feat-hogs (see Fig. 97), Floion sand (see 
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deposits^ Tufas fr<#m springs, Lake deposits, the infilling of 
swallow-holes, and a nwmber of other deposits, contain the 
records of the later part* of Post- Pliocene, time, but it is very 
difficult to arrange j:hese deposits in any satisfactory order. 
The period when bronze was in .use appears to overlap that of 
the most ancient known history, such as that of Egypt and 
Babylon, and rude iron weapons soon came into use, so that 
at this point geology leaves its task to be carried on by written 
^history. * 

Recapitulation 

In the second or Cainozoic division of the Neozoic Era the plants 
and animals found fossil begin to resemble closely those now existing. 
The mammals are no longer exclusively marsupial, although most of 
the earlier ones have affinities with the opossums and kangaroos. The 
steadfast evolution of these mammalia may be watched during Cainozoic 
time, first through extinct forms which link together two or more living 
Orders, theri two or more Families, ne.x%two or more Genera, and, in 
the later part of the Era, two or more living .Species.* 

The Eocene Rocks are the deposits of the delta oi a great river on 
which the sea gradually encroached ; then the water .slowly deepened . 
Volcanic activity was rife in North Britain and Ireland. The return 
of shallow- water conditions is marked by the Oligoccne Rocks, and the 
upward movement culminated in Miocene times, ■with the formation of 
a continental area in Britain at a time when the Alps were being lifted. 

The sea again encroached on the British coasts while the Pliocene 
Cr,ag.s were being deposited, and the climate slowly became colder, until 
most of Great Britaih, and ^he North and Irish Seas, were covered 
in an ice-shcct like that of Greenland at the present day. 

During wanner intervals of climate tnan made his appearance in the 
country, his earliest relics being rude implements and weapons made of 
chipped flint. His gradual evolution in the matter of culture can be 
traced ; the use of polished stone, /m\x\ds\ succeeds, being in time 
replaced by that of bronze and lastly of iron. 


Questions on Chapter XXI 

1. Explain the meaning of the ferra Tertiary as used in geology. 
(1S86.) 

2. Write in a columnar form, with the oldest at the top, the main 
divisions of the Cainozoic and Mesozoic groups of rocks. (1S79.) 

3. Briefly describe the main divisions of the Eocene series. In 

what part of England do such strata occur ? (1894.) 
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4. Airange the following formations in' descending order, placing 
the newest at the top, and state to which of the great geologic:!,! 
systems each belongs— London Clay, liagshot Sand, Red Crag, 
Plateau .Basalts of Antrim, Pleadon Beds. (1885,,! 

5. Explain the meaning of the geological terms Eocene, Miocene, 
Pliocene. By what formatioirs iire they represented in the British. 
Islands? (18S0.) 

6. Write the names of the following geological formations in 
correct order — Pleadon Beds, Crag, Bagshot Betls, Chalk, (.iaiilt, 
Upper Greensand, Great Oolite, Lias, Permian, New Red, (dd Red, 
Carboniferous, Silurian. (1882.) 

7. Explain the terms — outcrop, synclinal, oolitic, porphyritic, 
Tertiary, drift, breccia, Permian, dyke, Boiilder-clay, schistose, 
talus. (XII.) 

8. Describe the Pliocene rocks of England. (1890.) 

9. State the nature of the evidence from which the former existence 
of glaciers in certain districts may be inferred. (1883.) 

10. What is the general character of Boulder-clay ? Give one 
explanation of its origin. (1889.) 

11. What is the nature of jhe evidence fromT’which we arrive at the 

conclusion that an ‘Arctic climate formerly prevailed in the British 
Isles? (18S7.) ■* 

12. Explain the meaning of the word “drift ” as used in geology. 

13. What evidence have we in past geological periods in Britain 
(l) of a warmer climate, and (2) of a colder climate, than at present? 
(1S91.) 

14. What do you understand by “ the Glacial Drift”? (1S77.) 

15. Refer the following formations to their geological age, and 
note briefly their distribution in this country — Gault, Londorf Clay, 
Magnesian Limestone, Millstone Grit, and Wenlock Limestone. 
(OandC.) 

16. From what indications would you infer- the former presence of 
glaciers in a country? Where are sucli indications seen in the British 
Isles? (OandC.) 

17. In what systems of rocks are the following genera found’ — 
Nununulifes, Mastodon, Cervus, Valuta, Fandanus, Rhinoceros t To 
what zoological classes do these genera respectively belong? and 
mention if any of them are stilMiving. (XII, ) 

18. What is amber? Where does it occur, and what fos.siLs does 

it often contain ? (1893.) ’ 

19. What »is gravel ? Mention some important deposit of this 
material, stating its composition and*mode of occurrence. (1889.) 

20. What is meant in geology by a “basin”? Give a diagram of 
a well-known example. (1881.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE 

History of Landscape. — Now that we are familiar with the 
general course of events expressed b}'' geological history, we 
are in a position to appreciate the idea that some parts of the 
earth’s surface have been above sea-level for a long time, 
while others have 1»een submerged and elevated more than 
once. So it will be readily granted that the scenery of different 
parts is of different ages, some dating back to i-emote periods, 
some due to more recent action. It is also clear that this 
scenery is due partly to the character and structures of rocks de- 
posited at each place, and partly to the particular kind of 
denudation that has taken place there. Some features are 
due to simple marine denudation, others to stream action, 
others to moving ice, others again to frost, but most of them 
to several of these agencies acting one after the other. Sharp 
cliffs and peaks at once tell of the work of frost, but when 
most of the peaks in a given district reach approximately to 
one level, this is an important additional fact which needs 
explanation. Agmin, we can recognise that ice may have 
smoothed the rocks in a valley and given to it its present 
outline and character, but the valley may have been cut out 
first by a river, and a river may now be again occupying it 
after the disajipearance of the ice. Land once denuded to a flat 
plain of marine denudation hy ti^e sea may have l:)een elevated 
to form land again, and it may xiovv give birth to rivers which 
are cutting valleys through it *nd gradually destroying all signs 
of marine action. 

Plains are either the result of simple deposit on a flat sea- 
floor or in the lowest part of a river valley, and the subsequent. 
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elevation of the sediments, like the plain rojund the Wash a 
the flats in the east of Lincolnshire ; or they are the result 
denudation Ijeneathrthe sea, followed 'by re-elevation. A pi; 
formed in either way, when elevated abo, ye ‘sea-level will so 
have water flowing over it, foft.it is never absolutely horizont 
and rain-water will take advantage of every slope, and \ 
begin to run down it. 

Valleys. — As the water gathers into streams and rivers 


Fig. 2S7.— Hardraw Scar, 
with shaly beds below it 


jar Hawes, Vork.shlre. The sill of the fall is liniestoi 
(From a photograph by Mr. G. Bingley : copyright) 


will at once begin to roll along material and carve its bed 
deeper, producing a valley, the special character of river 
denudation being to concentrate erosion upon particular patlrs 
and thus produce differences of level and unevenness of surface. 
At first traces of the plain upop which the rivers began to v-ork 
will be easily recognised in the flat areas between adjticent 
streams ; in this stage the landscape is called a plateau. As 
the valleys get deeper and wider on account ot the action of 
gravitation, rain, frost, wind, streamlets, and organisms, these 
Mt areas will become narrower, and. at last no trace of them 
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will be left except that the summits of the ^ills between the 


valleys may approximate to one 
and has not occupied its valley 
as slopes are st|ep and vary 
Particularly where ’’beds of 
hard rock crop out is this the 
case ; the slopes are steepest 
there, and a rapid is formed 
where tl^e river works at great 
•speed,, When the hard rock 
dips in the opposite direction 
to the slope of the valley, the 
soft rock below may be eaten 


ev-el. When a river is young 
very long, it erodes it rapidh’, 
mtich from point to point. 



G. 288. —.Diagrammatic section of a, 
waterfall. «=soft shales ; /= limestone, 
■which forms the sill of the fall. 


back SO fast that the hard rock overhangs and forms a 
cornice, over which the water leaps and makes a waterfall, 
like that shown in Fig. 287 and in section in Fig. 288. The 
water breaks into sjrray which splashes up and denudes the 
soft shale j underlying the limestojie /, until the latter can no 
longer support itself and breaks away in ‘lumps ; then the 
process begins over again, and the site of the waterfall slowly 
retreats up the valley. Probably the air currents originated by 
the ru.shing water also aid in the process. By slow degrees, 
however, the rivey smooths out all irregularities, denuding 
away the harder parts and depositing gravel over the softer 
parts, until the whole has a gentle and graded slope from 
source to sea. Then its work is done, its valley is completed, 
and no change except widening and wandering of the stream 
takes place until an alteration in level or some other physical 
change occurs to alter the relationship of river and valley. 



Foi*matioii of Escarpments, — Now consider the case of 
a very simple form of such an elevated plain consisting of a 
number of alternating beds of rock, some of which will be 
harder and some softer than others. Let it be elevated in 
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the simplest way by the formation 6f an ^ anticline, but let 
the sea endeavour to plane it down as it rises ; sheet after sheet 
{a, l>, L\ d, Fig. 289^) wOyJd be taken off, and if denudation 
was rapid enough it would never get £ibcf-/e sea- level. If, 
howevei', it was not fast enough to do this, the part rising most 
rapidly, the crest of the arch, would first come out of the water, 
and rising first beyond the reach of the sea, it would be the 
highest part of the plain formed, as the flanks, rising more 
slowly, would be longer exposed to marine action. The 
successive stages and resulting" form are shown in section in 
Fig. 289, and in plan and section in Figs. 290. Now rain-water 



Fig. ago a. —Section and plan of planed anticline with transrei'se .streams, a!', iic, 
flowing down the steepest slope, across the strike. 


falling on this surface would flow outwards from a to /f 
and a to c) and this would make streams running in the 
same direction as the rocks are dip- 
ping, that is across the strike j this 
is dear in a map of the rising area 
(Fig. 2g'b a and k). The.se trans- 
verse streams will run outw'ards 
across hard and soft rocks alike, and, 
when they have begun to cut down 
their valleys, will find it difficult 
to escape from them; so valleys 
will be formed which will p;iss 
indifferently through hard and soft rocks. Hut in softer rocks 
the sides of the stream will crumble away more and mure, and 
the valley will become wider in the soft rocks, and remain 
narrow, steep-sided, and gorge-like wlien traversing bard 
rocks ; such a stage is indicated in Figs. 291. At this stage 
the w'ater falling on the soft rocks of the valley sides instead of 
^^eying the original outward slope of the plain, will begin to 
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be tributary to thcj transverse valleys, and this will still further 
erode the soft I'ock, and» bring in more and more of the ram, 
until distinct little tribatary valleyf: ’wilU originate along the 



strike of the soft rocks, all carrying their waters into the main 
transverse valley (see Fig. 292 //, de). 

Further denudation will increase the width and length of 



Fic 5 . agi /-.-Model .showing on left side 1- iG. egaa.-Model showing on left 

two transverse streams in early dde a tr.ansverae stream svilh 

and later steps of development by "’ell developed lateral streams, 

widening in the soft liands. 


these lateral or strike valleys, and both their w'ater and their 
denuded material will be brought into the transverse stream to 



.FlG.ega^. 

be carried away. The hard beds of rock will be left alnuist 
untouched, their summits remaining on a level with the original 
plain of marine denudation, so that by degrees they will come 
■■■ 1.2 . , 
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to Stand at a considerable height above the lateral valleys, and 
will look like hills through %vhich tlie ‘transverse valleys hai'e 
forced their way. tThe" section shotV’n on the side of a 


S D £ f 

' [I’lG. 293. — View of the side of (or section along) the transverse sti eain, a c of his;;. 
29Z, showing the path (sole) of the stream LM, and the gr.adtial enlargement of 
the two lateral streams F and G, which are trilnitary to it. Both streams tend 
to shift towards the left, down the dip of the beds. .S .S=.sea-lcve!. 


transverse valley, cutting across the ends of the lateral valleys, 
will make this clearer (Fig. 293) ; AB is the original slope of 



Fig. 294 a, —Section of the outline produced hy joint action of transverse stream L M, 
and lateral streams F G N. A Ij = the original plain of marine denudation 
on which both classes of streams began to work. The escarpuicnfs K N, J G, 
H F, facing the path of the transverse stream, and the dip-slopes C H, F J, G iC 
breached by it, are the result. 

the ground, CDE hard beds, and FG sections across lateral 
valleys, flowing towards you as you look al^, the figure. The 
successive*V-shaped lines one below 
another will show the gradual 
deepening of the lateral ^'alleys by 
their streams. As long as the valley 
is in contact with soft rocks on both 
flanks, it will open out on both sides 
equally, but at last the valley F will 
come down upon the hard I'ock D 
on one side, and will no longer find 
it so easy to cut directly down into 
it ; sopt will work in future more 
easily on the soft rock of the other 
bank and thus cut sideways and downward, tliai is, into its 
ri^t bank (left to any one looking at the figure). Thus it 



Fig. 29.4 h. — Mode] .sbon'ing trans- 
ver.se .stream and .six lateral 
; tributarie.s which are cutting 
valleys along the outcrop of 
the softer rockS, and leaving 
^ three lines of escarpment. 
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will shift towards jrl, ancl the valley G will shift towards J, until 
one has cut directly up io the hard rock C, and the other up to 
the hard band D. Notv* it has hard,rbck hn both sides, but the 
stream F is on tt?e jred D, and tmder the bed C at H, and a 
hard rock can be more easily br«ken up by cutting away the soft 
rock under it than by digging down into it from above. Thus 
the stream will still continue to shift towards H, but more slowly, 
the soft rock being cut away till its slope is steep enough to 
render «the position of the hard rock C unstable, and that will 
break away in blocks down the slope. The lateral valley will now 


luntry made up of escarpments and dip^slopes^ with thei 
‘ valley and eight tributary, lateral streamlets. 


be bounded on one side by the dip-surface of the hard rock D, 
from which the soft rock has been peeled by the stream, and 
by a steep slbpe, crowned by the hard rock C, on the other side. 
The same thing will have happened in the valley G, and indeed 
along all the cont;y:ts of hard and soft rock, so that the general 
outline produced will be *like that represented in Fig. 294, in 
which there arc a series of ridges opposing the direction in which 
the transverse rivers are flowing. These rivers will appear to 
have plunged at the hard rocks on their steepest fiices, and to 
have cut cluumels through them. What has really happened 
is, that the soft rock alone has been eaten away by the lateral 
streams at the same time as the transverse river was breaching 
the hard rock ; the hard rock has merely been left standing ai 
about tile height at which it was left originally by the sea. The 
general outline of the country Is shown by the diagrammatii 
picture, .Fig. 295. The ty^e of hills thus pnxluced by tlu 
outstanding hard rock is known as a wold (or cuesta) having r 
gentle dip-siope in one direction, and a steep scarp looking iq 
the transverse river. As lateral streams effect so much de 
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nudation, and have the advantage of working in soft rock, they 
gather more water and attain greater size and strength, so that 
at last tliey may be^nistiiken for the main courses of the rivers ; 
but their real history is revealed by the;,fa£t that they will in 
the end turn abruptly and cufe through the escarpments which 
bound them, and so escape into the old transverse valleys. It. 
will be easily seen that the rate of cutting downu’ard by lateral 


- 



Fig. 296.— Escarpment of the Millstone Grit tg the Roaches near Leel:, .Staffs. 
(From a photograph by Mr. A. A. Armstrong : copyright.) 


streams will be regulated by the rate of work of the transverse 
streams, as, unless the latter have a sufficient flow to carry ulT 
the material brought down by the lateral streams, and to kefj> 
their own beds deepened, the strike valleys will become choked 
up and do no more work until the transverse rivers have further 
deepened the cut through the hard rock. Thus the depth of 
the breach through the hard rock-bands regulates the depth to 
which the lateral streams caH'C down their valleys, and in 
reality the breaching of the high land (or escarpment) precede.s 
tlic apparent elevation of it to form a hill. 

Examples. — Looking back at the numerous sections given 
it^this book, the predominance of escarpments will be recog- 
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nised (see Figs, ^66, f6S, 177, i8o, 197, 216, 243). The 
Chalk Downs (Figs. and 299), the Ragstone Range, the 
Cotteswolds, some of the Millstone pHt rgilges (Fig. 296), the 
“Ed.gcs” of Silu.^aij Rocks, and even the greater mountain- 
masses of Scawfell, Snowdon, and Cader Idris, are all essentially 
escarpments limited by bands of hard rock, which owe their ele- 
vation not to any special uplift, but to the kict that all the rocks of 
the reg'ion were elevated as an anticline and then carved out by 
strearns^vhich did most of their work on the softer strata, leav- 
'ing tlie harder beds standing at nearly their original ■ 


many cases the country was 
began to work, giving an explanation 
so many of the summits, like Snowdon and its spurs, the Glyders, 
Tryfacn, the Garnedds, allapproach so nearly to the same altitude. 

Tlie Weald. — A study of geological and geographical 
maps of the Weald of Kent and Surrey and Sussex (Fig, 
298) shows that the rocks there were folded into a dome 
instead of a simple anticline (see Fig. 243). The transverse 
valleys start near the centre anS, radiating out like the spokes 
of a 'wheel, they cut through the two rings df escarpment, 
one made, by the Lower Greensand and one by the Chalk, 
forming the gorges by which the railways cross the country. 
The gorge of the Ouse at Lewesy the Adur at Shorehain 
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Gap, the Arnn at Arundel, the Wey'at Guildford, and tlic 
Mole at Box Hill, are all typiail tr/f»s 7 /erse valLys. 'The 
trilmlaries of these’ rivei;s generally* run in .strike Vidlcyx. 
like that part of the Mole in a clay bed a', the foot of [fox 
Hill (Fig. 299), the Medwajj. and the Beult in the Weald 
Clay, and the Ouse in one of the clays of the Hastings 
Sands series. The section across the Weald (.see Fig. 243) 
shows the way in which these lateral streams have eaten 
out the softer rock forming the wold-like ridges, wkich run 
like oval, concentric, rings round the Weald, with tlieir steep, 



scarped faces looking towards the hiterior, and their gentle 
dip- slopes towards the outside. Fig. 299 is from a photo- 
graph looking along the Chalk escarpment, which is seen to 
the left with the River Mole flowing parallel to it, for a time, 
a lateral stream. 

Base Levels. — It is not absolutely necessary that the sea 
should have begun this work. A similar result would be 
obtained if an anticline had been directly exp<i.sed to stream 
action, and if the stream had started work on the dome of 
chalk wdiich originally covered The whole Weald. Indeed the 
final action of-otreams, as already shown, is to reduce a country 
to a series of slopes so gentle as to be almost a plain. It 
must be remembered that in order to effect denudation a river 
must have sufficient velocity, and this depfvK.ls on slope. 
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Now as il: digs down '^ts valley'* its velocity *will slacken. It 
can do no work at thp flat sea-level except carry down the 
transported materials which it alre^cjy h^s obtained ; denuda- 
tion will soon Ivlwtjr the level so far that the velocity is no 
longer sufficient to do any erqsive rvork ; the work will then 
be concentrated higher up, and that part gradually reduced 
to such a slope that no more denudation will be done ; and 
so, right up to its head, the valley will be reduced to such 
an avemge slope that no work is being done. Some obstinate 


Fig. sgg.— The Mole .-is a 

.Siivroy. 'the Chalk escarpment rises to 
L. T. Atchison : copyright.) 


bits may remain for a while, but velocity will still be greatest 
there until these too are cut dotvn, and then the slopes through- 
out w'ill 1)0 very gradual, and the river will be practically c/catf. 
Its tributaries down to the smallest will go through the same 
stages and the whole river will cease to erode, but wall become 
a mere transporting agent; a? last even this action will stop 
unless cither an increased supply of water or an elevation of the 
land m:d<es its slopes steeper and sets it to work again. In this 
way a country may be reduced to a series of gentle slopes, 
almost a jflain, until the activity of its rivers recommences witdi 
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a renewed elevation of the lalid. This accounts in part for the 
traces of old valleys and slopes with i\pw ones cut down in the 
midst of them. It ^ quite possible tijat soine'sapiiosed plains 
of marine denudation are really '■'■base hvr'ls'” produced by 
completed river erosion, and^when a new uplilt takes plate 
they are ready for new .streams to go to work and produce a 
new scries of escarpments and valleys. 

Later Drainag’e. — When hills and valleys are sketched 
out by drainage systems like that just described, frost. 



Fig. 30o.~-View of the Cwins of Snowdon from Capel Curig. Cwm*T.)yH lies 
between tlie Lliwedd and Grib Goch, Cwro-Glas between Crib Gcch and 
Crib-y-Ddysgyl. 


rain, glaciers, and streams will act upoiv, the escarpments 
and dip-slopes thus produced, and giVh them their own peculiar 
characters. The escarpments may even be cut to pieces by 
the secondary denudation of streams which take their rise 
in them and cut their way back into them. The beautiful 
hollows called Cwms on Snowdon (Eig. 300 and Frontispiece) 
are the result of this action, and they have so fur cut into the 
escarpment that it is difficult to recognise its outlines. 

Lakes, — But earth -movement may not only increase a 
river’s activity, it may slacken it generally or locally. When 
the former is the case its valley becomes choked with dclrri.s ; 
when the latter, a lake will be formed. Suppose a valley sloping 
gently downwards, an irregular rise of the land, greater at; one 
point than another, will darn up the stream where the uprise 
is greatest, unless the river is powerful enough to cut through the 
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rock as fast as it is uplifted. Local subsideni?e will eftect the 
sarnV result. A lafce formed thus would be gradually filled wilh 
the debris of thd river, a^id form an aVluvinl flat through which 
the river would flitw and continue ?he w 5 rk of cutting down 
the barrier, until it was able again to clear out the alluvium 
whicli mis tlio old lake-basin. ?f, however, the uplift has been 
enough to cause the water of the lake to attain so high a level 
that h has found a new outlet, this outlet will be cut down in its 1 
turn ins;»eafl of the old one. A lake-hollow or rock-basin cannot 
'be excavated by a river, because the chief work of the stiller • 
water thus produced is tf» receive deposit and fill up hollows. 

The freipient occurrence of lakes in rock-basins in association 
with past or present glaciation suggests that they may have been 
‘xravated by glaciers. I )ams formed by moraines and boulder- 
ciav niuy givc^rise to hollows which will be lakes when rivers 
reocrupy The valleys. The water will work upon the moraine 
first: if that happei^ to be the lowest point, and will gradually 
cut it away U" iiot, it may escape wer the rock at the sides, as 
seennfao be the case with lak|s like Windermere and Thirlmere. 

Destruction of Valleys.-- Marine denudation carves 
land away almost wholly irrespective of its surface configura- 
tion It is true that hard beds tend to form headlands and 
soft ones bays, but eventually all are swept back, so that on a 
sea-coast the sea may cut away the head of a valley from which 
a^stream mav 1..e flowing, and indeed it may even completely 
destroy one 'side <if a valley, as it has done m the case of that 
of the river which oncc» flowed through the Solent, ^^^e 
submergence apiiears also to have taken place but the Isle of 
Wight is the only relic left of the south side of a nver once as 

large and imiiorlant as the Thames. _ 

Mountains. — Elevation is accentuated m 
chains where the rocks are intensely cnntoited, faultcc, 
cleavial, and intruded upon. Water soon flows 
tliesc elevated tracts, producing transverse a.nd lateial valle>s, 
v-hich dissert the rocks into chain after chain of escarpments, 
brcaclum liv the swiftly-flowing' transverse rivers. 1 he Rhone 
occupies a lateral valley from its source to Mar'ugny, but fiom 
them e to the Lake of Geneva it turns sharply ^ 

transvm-se gorge, gutting through the western end of the Ober- 
larul Mountains. It sometimes happens that mountain-chams 
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have been eleAited across the patly of great rivers, but the 
elevation has been so slow and the^ river 'so powerful that it 
has cut clown its valjey as fast as the rpcks rose'; tlius the cliains 
themselves are trenched* by deep valleys ^originating beyond 
the chain. This is the case with the Indus and Brahmapootra, 
which rise north of the Himalayas and cut a way through 
them. The broad valleys are sketched out by stream action, 
» and then frost, glaciers, wind, and rain execute the final model- 
ling, each agent acting in its own way and producing its own 
f characteristic result. Plills are often found along synclinal 
folds, and valleys along anticlines, because synclines are in a 
position of stable equilibrium, having escarpments on eitlier 
side. 

Effect of Joints and Faults.— -In mountain districts, 
and indeed elsewhere, denudation is guided l^y the results of 
movement ; the direction of rivers and caves in Derbyshire is 
largely influenced by the planes of jointiqg (see Fig. 25), and 
valleys often run in lines ^'f fault because of the soft, broken 
rock found theref But strike fjLulling and folding, running 
parallel to the lateral valleys, often accentuate their relief and 
that of the escarpments bordering them. The repetition of a 
hard bed by a fault will also often cause the repetition of an 
escarpment, by giving denudation two hard beds at the surface 
to work on instead of one (see Fig. 216). 

Dry Valleys.-— It has been shown above that rivers once 
in a valley tend to remain there, but there ^are marked excep- 
tions to this law. When valleys have been cut through soluble 
rocks like limestone, a certain proportion of the water makes 
its way underground through the joints of the ruck, and then 
it enlarges these, making caves sometimes large enough to 
take the whole of the drainage of the valley in average seasons ; 
the original valleys may thus be left dry except in wet years. 
An example from Yorkshire is given in Fign 301. 

Superposed Drainage. — If a denuded country with its 
systems of hills and valleys is submerged beneath the sea 
or covered by glaciers or ice-Sheets, the valleys may be filled 
with debris wr sediment. After re-clevati on a new system of 
streams will be formed which will have a tendency ti> sivour 
out the old valleys simply because the softest material oc.curs 
there. In doing this, however, the streams may often /osc 
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ihcir T. v.'j' and cut acros^J old buried ridges. ’ Having started 
valleys in these new directions the rivers mu.st maintain them 
for reasons already give^i, and thus n^w drainage system 


Fig. 302.— -I'o show the more i-.'ipW cutting by the streums of the sleep aide (.S) of 
the ci>! or Wiftershecl (W). 

after the 'rrla.s had buried ug the old Midland rklge, and also 
where new t-alleys have been excavated after the Glaciai Epoch. 

Shifting’ of'WatevBheda— When two rh-ers are cuUing 
their valleys hack on opposite sides of a watershed as illus- 


31. —The dry valley near Malham, Yorkshire, from above, looking down 
; valley. (From a photograph by Mr. Godfrey Bingley : copyright.) 


will I'je si/pcrjhost’d on an older one which will to some extent 
be redeveloped went Ijering action. Superposed drainage 

may be r(;cogni.sed in England where new sy^stems originated 
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trated in Fig. 302, their rate of excavation may not be equal. 
Tlie larger stream and that running ^own 'the steepest slope 
will work back quieker^than the other, and "may, as it were, 
cut the ground away beneath its feet. Jrf- such a ca.se the 
quickly-working stream will absorb the tributaries of the other, 
one by one, and rapidly increase its own power by doing so. 
This is of common occurrence in the Alps, where the southern 
slopes are always much steeper than the northern ones. Again, 
a lateral stream belonging to one system may cut Isack the 
escarpment from which a transverse stream is flowing to another 


Fig. 303. — .Section to show the recession of an escarpment by the cutting and widen- 
ing of lateral streams (L) at tlie expense of the drainage ground of the trans- 
verse streams (T). 

drainage system, and depriCe the latter of its tributaries and of 
the ground it drains. In this way the Severn is enlarging and 
widening itself at the expense of the headwaters of the Thames 
in the Cotteswold Hills (Fig. 303). 

Recapitulation 

The fact that rocks are gradually and succe.ssively formed proves 
that their appearance at tlie earth’s surface and Jhe features or land- 
scape which they present must have also been gradually formed. 
Landscape depends on two broad factors : first, the nature of the 
rocks and their structure ; and, secondly, the class of denudation 
they have undergone. Each denuding agent produces characlerislic 
features of its own : a river, a valley which is opened out until it becomes 
a base level ; glaciers, a smooth and polished surface ; fro.st, a rough, 
edged outline ; wind and rain, smoothed surfaces, with jutting irregu- 
larities where durable rocks crop out; and the sea, a level plain. 

On following out the gradual denudation of a plain of sedimentary 
rock upheaved above the sea, it is seen that there i.s evolved a set of 
slopes in which ihe harder rocks t®nd to stand out a.s //f/A, while the 
softer and less t/zrraWtf are worn into hollows and Here and 

there, however,' the harder rock will be cut through by iransTorsc 
valleys, while the hills will reach an almost uniform lieight, that 
of the original plane of marine denudation or The hills 

produced will tend to have one .side steep, the scarp face, but the other 
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! -will slope more ganVly, di^-slope. Earth-movmtent taking place 

j while denudation il proceeding will sometimes have the effect of 

I lakes alluvial Jiats. , ^ 

i ’ 

j Questions on Chapter XXII 

1. Explain how valleys are formed. (18S2.) 

2. In wliat respiects does marine differ from subaerial denudation ? 
To which agency are inland escarpments due? on what reasoning 

.does you? answer depend ? (O and C.) 

3. Describe and illustrate by drawings the following : — 

{a) Dip-slope. 

\li) Hade. 

(c) Overfolding. 

(a) Thrust-pliuie. {1S97.) 

One bank or valley-slope of a winding river is usually steeper 
than the other. Draw a dhagram illustrating this point, ancl explain 
how the difference in the slope i.s caused. What arrangement of 
strata is necessary for ihe production of a waterfall in a river’s course ? 
(O and C.) ^ 

_5. Give diagrams with ilescnjrtions of the following : — 

((H) Overfolded strata. 

(/)) Unconformity. 

(/;) An escarpment. 

(ff) A reversed fault. (1896.) 

6. Give the meaning of the following terms — base-level, plain 
of marine denudation, superposed drainage. 

7. Trace the steps in the denudation of a rising anticline. 

8. What would be the effect of an uplift of the ground after the 

formation of a base fevel ? » 

9. What is the origin of lakes? 

i 10. Hills frequently coincide with synclinals, and valleys with 

j anticlinals. Why is this? Draw a section to illustrate your answer. 

(1892.) 

I I r. What are the characteristic features of the land when formed — 

i (a) of a thick mass of limestone ; {h) of day ; (c) of sand ? { i S92. ) 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 

The more impoitant substances of economic value derived 
from the rocks are the following ; Water for drinking, manu- 
facturing, and medicinal purposes ; P'uels like coal and oil : 
Building stone and Roofing slate, Lime and Cements, Clays for 
brick-making and pottery, Fire-resisting cj^vys, Road metal and 
Flagstones, Ornamental Stwnes and Marbles ; Whetstones and 
Grindstones, Sancf for glass-makiijg, Fuller’s Earth, Salt ; Soils 
and Manures ; and last but not least the precious and useful 
Metals. 

Water 

Spring's. — Water is obtained from natural springs or well^ 


Dr.vns^i! Are;i 





304. — Diagram of surface springs (S) and deei)-se.at.ed springs CD). 

rivers, and natural or artificiaf lakes. In many places rain- 
water which has percolated underground through the rocks 
comes to the surface as springs ; wells are merely artificial 
springs made by boring into rocks saturated with water. When 
the rain-water falls upon a porous rock like sandstone or a 
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pervious one. like lijnestone penetrated by joinL or fissures, it 
continues to travel dowiward till it is stopped by some im- 
permeable rock like^day.-' It is then, domt^illed to pass along 
the junction plane”' of, the two rocks, and if it comes to the 
surface again by travelling steadily down-hill it issues as a 
smfaa spring. This is illustrated in the diagram (Fig, 304) 
by the springs at S. Patches of porous gravel if underlain by 
clay give supplies of impure water to surface springs. The 
water in i?he seanr marked R has no such surface outlet, and 
it will continue to accumulate and saturate the stratum till it 
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Fill. 305.— -Diagram to show the conditions for^he formation of an artesian well 
(A) and a fault spring (F). • 

is full of water. If a natural crack reaches this stratum at 
D, or a well be sunk there, the water will be driven up to 
the surface by hydraulic pressure within R, and a deep-seated 
spring will occur there. A similar deep-seated spring occurs 
at F in Fig. 305, the end of the porous stratum here abutting 
against impervious rock in consequence of the fault. 

Artesian Wejls. — One kind of artificial deep-seated 
spring, called an artesia?^ also shown in Fig, 305. 

The beds are here bent into a basin with no escape for the 
Avater in tlie porous strata, until Avells are bored at A and h to 
reach the higher or lower permeable bed. I-l ydraulic pressure 
of water in the permeable rocks forces the Avater up to the 
surface and e\’en above it. The Chalk basin under London, 
having one clay seam above and another loelow it, yields a 
large supply of water to artesian aa’cIIs. • 

Mineral and Hot Spx’ings.- — Well and spring waters are 
/tetrd if the Avater dissolves carboiJate or sulphate of lime, or salts 
of iron or ixiagnesia, in passiijg through a permdable stratum, 
but soft if they do not dissolve such matter. If the water 
contain:; much dissolved matter it is called a mineral spring, 
and it is named according to its constituents ; chalybeatej^ 
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. 306. — The cutting of the Severn Tunnel, 
top of the icicles the position of the junci 
on impervious bed below. The springs issu 
by Mr. H. L. P. Lowe : copyright.) 


there they are sometimes boiling hot, and even give oft' steam 
like the geysers. 

There are many important permeable, either ])orous or 
pervioLis, water-bearing strata in England, and there may l>e 
especially mentioned the Millstone Grit, Coal-measure sand- 
stones, Triassic sandstones, the Greensands, and the C.halk. 
The water from the Trias, which generally contains much 
sulphate of lifne in solution, is esJ^ecially good for brewing. 

The remarkable picture (Fig. 306) shows a line of frozen 
springs which mark the junction of a porous and an iiujjcrvious 
rock. 
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^ ■* Fuels ^ 

Coa,l. — Alth?_)Ugh a ’little lignite ^occiys in Tertiary and 
Jurassic Rocks, principal supply of iliel comes from the 
Coal-measures, and j? little from the coals in the Millstone Grit 
and Lower Carboniferous. An "account of the character and 
method of occurrence of coal has already been given, and it 
only remains to say that the seams are generally very regular 
over large areas ; that they are as a rule folded into basins 
'which may be broken and bent by minor folds and faults, and 
partially concealed by Permian, Triassic, or newer rocks ; and 
that they are worked from shafts by driving galleries along- the 
seams. Coals thinner than two feet cannot as a rule be profit- 
ably worked, but very thick seams, like the Ten-yard Seam of 
the South Staffordshire coalfield, are usually worked out seven 
or eight feet at a time. Peat is cut and burnt in the mountain 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Oil. — -Mineral oHs only occur in,pmall quantities in England, 
but they furnish freely running wells 01? the Caspian, in 
. America, etc. A certain amount of oil has been obtained by 
distilling bituminous shales in Scotland. 

Building Material 

Building Stones. — Limestones and sandstones are most 
commonly employed for this purpose, particularly the oolitic 
lime.stones and free-cutting sandstones, both of which are 
known as freestones. But granites, basalts, grits, and a host 
of other rocks are used for rough work, and especially for 
building walls with or without mortar. The Jurassic Rocks 
and the Magnesian Limestone furnish our best limestones, 
and the Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassic Kocks the best 
sandstones for building. 

Rooflng-slates proper are obtained from Pre-Cambrian, 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, and .sometimes Devonian 
Rocks, where fine-grained sediments have been affected by 
cleavage. In the Eastern arid South Midland Counties, 
limestones which split readil;^ along the bedding into thin plates 
and are locally called “slate,” are found at the base of the 
Great and Inferior Oolites, and they are much used for roofing. 
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Iiime and Gements.— All limestones when burnt can be 
used for mortar, but the Wenlock, Carboniferous, Liassic and 
Jurassic Limeston^, and the Chalk, are tjspecially goori. 
Impure argillaceous limestones like' that ^)btained from the 
Lias furnish a mortar which has the'' property of setting- 
under water, and similar hydraulic cements are obtained 
from the calcareous nodules (septaria) in the London Clay, 
and from chalk mixed with the mud of rivers, like tlie 
Medway. 

Clays. — Where there is no building-stone, the da)’s arc- 
much used for brick- and tile-making. The clays of tlie 7’j-ias, 
the Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays, the Gault and the London 
Clay, and even the Boulder-clays, brick-earths, and alluvia, of 
rivers are much used for this purpose. The non-alkaline days 
of the Coal-measures resist intense heat, and are hence called 
fire-clays ; bricks made from them are useful for furnace 
linings, but, where their composition would be hanriful to the 
molten metal, bricks of syiceous gannistSr are used instead. 
Kaolin for making* the better classes of china and porcelain is 
generally derived directly from disintegrated granite in Devon 
and Cornwall, where there has been no glaciation to sweep 
away the result of long ages of weathering and decomposition. 

Road Metals and Flagstones. — As a rule it is now 
found economical to use the hardest and toughest materials for 
mending roads and for paving setts, and diorites, doleritcs, 
granites, and kindred stones are in much demand. The 
intrusive and interbedded igneous rQcks in Mie Carboniferous, 
Ordovician, and older rocks in Wales and the Midlands, and 
the granites of North and West England are chiefly used for 
the purpose. The Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and the 
Carboniferous Rocks of Yorkshire yield the chief flagstones, 
the properties of which are that the rock mu.st split into fairly 
thick slabs, and yet resist the disintegrating action of frost and 
rain. Many local stones, such as magnesian limestone, oolites, 
and even granite, are sometimes used, and artificial slaliis are 
now frequently employed. b. 

Ornamental Stones.- — Britain possesses few of tliese. 
Some of the igneous rocks, like tile granite.s of Shap and Ala;]'- 
deen, some of the felsites (porphyries), and the serpentine of Corn- 
wall, are favourable examples. The Carboniferous and Devonian 
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Limcritonts yield ornai?iental “marbles,” b?ack or mailccd 
Ijy ca-inoifis, corals,’ shelly or mineral veins, and the Purbeck, 
Susstix, or Petworth (Wi;;alden) and €oth>jim (“Landscape”) 
niarbles have beer^usecl for church work. 


Other Useful Materials 

G-rintlstones, Millstones, and Whetstones. — Rough 
■grits and siliceous sandstones like the Millstone Grits have 
i>c(;n used for grijidstones and millstones, and the Greensand of 
lilfickdown, fine-grained lavas, ashes, and mctamorphic rocks 
for whetstiones. 

Sand for Glass -making has been obtained from the 
Lower Greensand and from the Bagshot sands ; Fuller’s 
Earth, for taking the grease out of cloth and for filtering oil, 
from the Jurassic l^ocks and from beds in the Lower Greensand 
in Surrey and I’edtordshire. Salt occurs in masses in the 
Permian and Keuper Marls of Worcestershife, Cheshire, York- 
shire, Durhazn, and the Isle of Man. It is obtained by mining 
or by pumping natural or artificial springs from the deposit, 
and concentrating the brine by evaporation. Phosphate of 
Lime has been obtained from the Upper and Lower Green- 
sands, the Gault, and the Red Crag, all in the Eastern 
Counties ; it furnishes a valuable manure. 

’ Soils 

These are the scdcitfaty residues left by the disintegration of 
rock on the spot, mingled with animal or vegetable refuse 
(Fig. 2B), or they result from the transport of material by rivers 
or glaciers. The last generally furnish the more valuable 
soils, as they contain a mi.xture of materials brought together 
from widely-separated localities. Th® nature of the soil will 
depend upon the agencies of transport, upon the nature of 
rock di.s integrated, and the character of disintegration which 
it has undergone, whether by rain, dry air, or •frost. Lime- 
stones yield a thin rich soil good for pasture, clays form 
heavy lands suitable for wheat, marls and mixed soils are 
useful for general agriculture. 
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Metals. 

Lodes and Vei^s.— ]\lany of the metals are derived from 
crystallised minerals, which are usually fouuG fissures in 

the rocks. As a general ruk these veins occupy faults, but 
occasionally joints. These cracks afford a passage for springs, 
and the water laden with mineral matter in solution frequently 
deposits crystalline minerals as it comes up to the surface. 
Quartz and calcite are two very common minerals fcfrmed in^ 
this way, the former usually in siliceous, the latter in calcareous 
rocks. Mixed, however, with these spars^ as they are called by 
miners, there often occur ores of lead, zinc, copper, tin, and 
other rarer metals. Occasionally uncombined, or native, metals 
are found under these circumstances, such as gold and copper. 
More usually they ai"e combined with other groups of elements, 
and form sulphides, o.xides, carbonates, or even silicates. 

The crystals are usually deposited 051 the rock face of 
the crack, and pqint inwaft-ds from its walls (Fig. 307), and 


f 



ii — blende, / y=copper pyrites 1*10. 308. “t siultnig of lode rt 6 by lode 

and zinc blende ; the rest of tjie (K.) 


letters indicate quartz crj'stals. 

(B.) 

it often happens that a crack has bqen filled in two or three stages, 
so that successive double rows of crystals may be found one 
within another (Fig. 307). The broken-up rock which fills the 
crack is sometimes cemented into a solid mass of fault-rock by 
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spar or ore minerals doposi ted amongst the ’fragments. As 
the fault cracks are’ often^irregular, the thickness of a lode may 
vary from point "to point., not only in depth, but in the course 
of the fault acrossuthe country, and as a tault may die out, so 
too a lode may die out. A vein is therefore by no means so 
easy a thing as a bed of rock to follow, particularly as it may 
be faulted and broken like a bed. In Fig. 308 the newer vein 
cd faults and shifts the older one a6 {mm f io e. Sometimes 



Fig. 30Q. — Map of Cornwall to show the donrinant direction of the lodes. There 
are three main sets, a, I, c. (B.) 


veins occur which’ appear^ to be simple fissures, wider at the 
top than at the bottom. These are called gash-veins. More 
usually the fault has some displacement, and the richness of 
the lode often depends on the particular kinds of rocks brought 
into contact with one another by means of the fault. This is 
well .seen in the mines in the Dale district of Yorkshire, where 
the “ country rock ” consists of beds of grit, shale, and lime- 
stone : the richest ores occur where vein has limestone on 
one side and shale on the other; the thinnest where shale 
abuts on shale ; and the poorest where shale or limestone 
almts on grit. This connexion is partly physic;^!, clue to the 
compressibility of tiie rocks’ causing the practical closure of 
the fissure, and to the permeable character of some of the 
rocks in allowing water to trickle away through them v/ithout 
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depositing the ores it has in solution. It also suggests 
that the mineral ingredients may h^ve been in part cleric-mi 
from the country roclsr in. which minute quantities of such 
metals as occur in lodes have been found. But the majority 
appear to have been derived /rom the liquids and gases asso- 
ciated with intrusive masses of plutonic rock. Indeed, many 
ore-bodies are actually segregations of minerals in the igneous 
magma. That the general course of lodes across the country 
is like that of faults will be seen from the map (Kig. 309). 
The N. and S. lodes in Cornwall {b) bear lead, and the 
E. and W. lodes {a) carry tin and copper (Fig. 309). 

Other Mineral Deposits. — In addition to veins, metalli- 
ferous minerals occur as (i) impregnations^ (2) irregular 
masses, (3) siockworks. The first consists of beds cemented 
or saturated with sufficient of a valuable mineral to be worth 
working ; the second represents the filling of irregular cavities, 
occurring in limestone, etc., by metallifeijpus deposit, like the 
haematite deposits of Cumterland in the cavities of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone ; the third the Jiranching out of innumerable 
veins amongst the fractured rocks which form the cheeks of 
an ill-defined fissure. 

Beds. — Some valuable minerals occur in beds. The iron 
ores are the chief of these. They occur as seams interbedcled 
with sandstone, coal, and clay in the Coal-measures. Other 
beds have been formed by the cementing of sandstone by o.^ide 
of iron to a large extent, or by the alteration of limestones into 
masses of carbonate of iron, the method by which the Liassic 
ore of Cleveland has originated. Sometimes metallic ores or 
native metals are washed out of beds or veins and. deposited by 
streams in alluvial flats or gravels. These deposits are called 
placet's; alluvial tin and gold occur in this fashion. They are 
found in lumps, nuggets, or dust which have been washed out 
of veins in the rocks attcl accumulated, in some cases enlarged, 
by the action of water.'' 

Metalliferous Minerals. — Amongst the chief meialli- 
ferous minerals the following are the more important : — 

Lead ocem's chiefly in cubic ^ crystals of sulphide of lead 
Qx Galena. It has a silvery lustre, and is soft, dense, and 
opaque. 

Zinc also occurs as sulphide, and is known a.s Blende or 
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1 )l:i,ck-jr.cl:. H- is dark Drown in colour, slightly transparent, 
with a taint niclaHic lustrn, and crystallises in the cubic system. 

Iron occurs as a, sulphide, Pyrite.%^m lT;iassy-looking cubic 
crystals. It als(.) (jbcnrs as the red oxide known as HccmaHfe^ 
in kidney-like masses, crystallisisg in the he.xagonal system ; 
the streak is bright red. Magnetite is a black oxide which 
crystallises in octohedra, belonging to the cubic system. The 
carbonate known as spathose iron ore or clay ironstone is 
usually ii'i[)ure and massive. 

Copper is oc(;asif)nally found native, but more usually as a ^ 
sulphide combined with sulphide of iron, as Copper Pyrites, 
crystrdlising in llie tetragonal system and with a brown streak. 
The green carbonate called malachite is used as an ornamental 
stone. 

Tin occurs as the o.xide known as tinstone or Cassiterite. 

It often replaces the form of felspar crystals, but itself 
crystallises in the tetcdgonal system. 

Silver is generally found as an iihpurity ip Galena. 

Gold w'hen native occurssin cubic crystals, but it is fre- ; 
quently found combined with tellurium as a telluride. 

Recapitulation 

Water is obtained mostly from sl>rings or wells. The position and 
nature of these clepeml upon the character and arrangement of ihc. per 
nienbk and impermcalde rocks in the earth’s crust. Fuels comprise cow 
and oily which seem to he chiiHly derived from the organic remains in 
the rocks. Building stones should be darable, strong, free-cutting, and 
beautiful. 'I'liese qualities are best exhibited in Britain by the 
Carbcjniferous, i’ennian, Triassic, and Jura'^sic Rocks, both sand- 
stones and limestones. Slates are mostly found amongst the oldei 
rocks, brick-clays amongst the newer, but ornamental stones are rare 
in this country, 

Solis are either the result of the disintegration of rock in place 
(.irdcntari'), or of the transport of loose debits to one spot. 

Our chief supply of ?/;<rrdrA comes either from beds, as in the case oi. 
iron, or from the crystalline substances which fill the cracks and 
hollows of fractured rocks known as lodes. These va^able deposits 
re.sult from the concentration inft) certain spots of .some of the sub- 
stances which are to be found all over; the world di3.serninated through 
all kinds of rocks and even in the sea, but in such minute quantities 
that it is difficult to recognise them and impossible to recover them.^ 
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Questions on Chapter XXIII 

1. What do you 115 understand by th? terms '‘permeable” and 
“ impermeable ” as applied to strata? Give e:!^,mples of each from 
the Cretaceous and Oolitic Systems of rocks. " (1883.) 

2. Explain the theory of artesian wells, and illustrate your 
amswer by means of a diagi'am. (1888.) 

3. How are supplies of drinking-water to be obtained otherwise 

than at the surface of the ground? Draw a section showing favour- 
able conditions for obtaining a supply. (1889.) a 

4. {a) How are sjrrings formed? 

{d) What are mineral springs ? 

(r) What are hot springs, and where are they usually found ? 

(t/) What are geysers ? (1895.) 

5. What are chalybeate springs? How may they originate? 
{1890.) 

6. What are thermal springs? Name an English example. (1894.) 

7. Shallow wells sunk in gravel often yield large supplies of 
water. How is this? (1882.) 

8. What is meant by th« term “hardne.ss” applied to water? 

How is this hardness produced ? (1893.) 

9. Exjrlain what is meant by a" “mineral spring.” Give two 
well-known examples of such springs. (1878.) 

10. Explain tlie action of an ordinary spring and of an arle.slan 
well? (O and C.) 

11. What do you understand by a permeable formation? Give 
instances in this country. (O and C.) 

12. E.xplain the origin of .springs. W^hat evidence i.s there of the 
relation of thermal springs to volcanic action ? (O and C. ) 

13. In what British formations, other^than thC true Coal-measures, 
do seams of coal or lignite occur? (1883.) 

14. What kinds of sedimentary rocks afford good building stones ? 
Name three examples, with their positions in the geological scale. 
(1877.) 

15. What do you mean by hydraulic limestone ? Give the names 
of one or two varieties, and mention their places in the geological 
scale. (1SS3.) 

16. From what rocks do we derive supplies of common salt, and 

in w'hat ways is it obtainea ? (1889.) 

17. How does a bed differ from a vein? Name some minenil.s uf 
economic importance which occur "in one or other of them. (18S3.) 

1 8. Define (the terms — fissile, hade, joint, lode. (1892.) 

19. What is hoematite? Where* do important deposits of lids 
occur in Britain ? (1892.) 

20. Name the British strata from which iron-ores are rdjtained. 
.HBqo.I 
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2 1 . IJ iKler wliat corulitAJiis and in what state is'Jold usually found ? 

2 2. I)e^.cril)e '.'he chief ore of tin. A^her^ and under what cir- 
cumstances, does ii oJeur? ’ (1891.) I) 7 


Genekai. Questions 

1. What are moraines? How do they differ from river-terrace.s ? 

.(iScja.) ’ ^ 

2. Esjilniu fully the terms — strata, stratification, conformability, 
cross- Lefhiiiii;. What do they teach as regards the history of any rock 
in which they occur? (O and C.) 

3. iJescrila' how a soft calcareous deposit may be converted into 
crystalline limeslone. (1X93.) 

4. What are the following, and how do they originate — barrier- 
reefs, delta.s, earth-pillars, land-slips, and medial moraines ? (0 and C.) 

5. .Stale the broad distinction between flagstones, slates, and shales. 

(18S7.) *•' 

6. What is a trap-dyke [ancient igncbus rock] ? How does it differ 
from a fiiuU or from a mineral v,ein? (1887.) 

7. What are the following rocks, and how have they been formed — 
amygdaloidal andesite, oolite, gabhro, trachyte, and serpentine? 
(O and C.) 

S. Describe and indicate the botanical affinities and the range in 
time of — 

[a) Lcpiihdendron. 

\b) Nipadites. 

{d} CWam^'ies. 

{d) Sti^maria. (1897.) 

9. Itescribe clearly the nature and mode of production of an un- 
conformity. Mention the geographical and geological position of some 
important unconformities in England. (O and C.) 

10. Name and .state the formations in which they are found— 

{a) Three fresh -water fossils. 

(?)) Three marine fossils. 

(c) Three brackish-water fossils. 

{(/) Three terrestrial fossils. {ifV)?.) 

11. Mention three IJritish formations in which Fishes frequently 

occur. (1891.) » 

12. 1 II what British formations do fossil footprints occur ? (1891.) 

13. Wind is chalk, and hou^has it been formed?” What: beds lie 
above it {«) in England, and (b) in Ireland? (1883.) 

14. Mention the characteristic fossils of the following formations— 
Silurian, Devonian, Cretaceous. (OandC.) 
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15. Draw a sedfdon through any part oLthe British Islands, staling 
the age of the rocks shown. (1S90.) 

16. («) To which of the great geological eras do the Jurassic, 

Triassic, and Cretaceous systems beloiig? ''X'lace them in their 
proper sequence. ' ’ 

{li) Give the name of a Jurassic echinoderm, a. Triassic 
echinoderm, and a Cretaceous echinoderm. 

(c) Give the name of a Jurassic cephalopod, a Triassic 

cephalopod, and a Cretaceous cephalopod. 

(d) Give the name of a Jurassic vertebrate animal, q. Triassic 

vertebrate animal, and a Cretaceous vertebrate aniinal. 

{r886.) 

17. What was the condition of England during the Glacial Period, 
and wdiat indications and relics of that condition are still to be found 
in this country ? {O and C. ) 

18. M ention some of the chief evidences of ice-action to he seen in 
Great Britain, giving their localities, and describing the kind of action 
which has gone on at each place named. (O and C.) 

19. Give one Limestone of the British rocks, mainly of chemical 

origin, and one of organic origin. (1890.) '' 

20. Name four pf the important deposits of limestone in the 
British Isles, and give their geologicahpositions. (1878.) 

21. Draw a diagrammatic section through the London Basin, 
indicating the various sources from which supplies of water are 
obtained. (1885.) 

22. Write a list of the geological formations which occur in the 
district known as the Wealden area. (1879.) 

23. Arrange the following formations in descending order, placing 
the newest at the top, and state to which of the great geological system.s 
each belongs — Cornbrash, Gault, Kellaways Roclr, Challc, Fore.st 
Marble, Kimraeridge Clay, Lower Greeatand, Idas, Portland .Stone, 
Keuper, Upper Greensand, Oxford Clay, New Red Marl. {XII.) 

24. Give what you know of the systematic position and geological 
occurrence of each of the following genera — Aviatloficeten, Cidaris, 
Famsiies^ Hamites^ Monograptus, Neuroptens, NwnvinUtt:s, Plesio- 
saurus, Schizodus, Trinucletts. (O and C. ) 

25. What are the following genera, and to what geological periods 
do they belong — Atrypa, Belenmites, Calymene, Cidar/s, Inoccramm, 
Lepidodejidron, Monograptus^ Numtnuliics^ Piesiosaurus, and 
Pterichthys l (O and C.) 

2G. In what series of rocks are the following genera found — 
Inoceramus, A/nnionites, Plesiosaurus, Ventriculites, BcknutHes, 
Pterodactylus, 7 'erchraiula, Globigerlna, Megalosaurus, Plkrasicr, 
Nautilus, Scaphites, Ichthyosaurus, Ostrea, Pleurotomaria, 'Prigonia, 
Rhynchonella I T o what zoological classes do these genera respectively 
belong? and mention if any of them are still living. (XII.) 
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27. i ><;‘:criiK‘ anrl j^'ivea Jough sketch of each of the following fossils : 

Sur/>/ii7h, Belemaites, Mautilits, Orthoceras, a ^Crinoid, 
'r. ilol.ite, GrajUuDie, and a Biachiopocl, stating to which class each 
belongs. (XU.) ./ 

28. State the group of plants or animals- to which the following 
fos-sils belong, un<l the strata in whioh they are found 

(rt) Galainilcs. 

(/;) Beleirinites. 

(r) Triioluies. 

,((■/’) Gr.'i|)tolite<;. (1S96.) 

• 29. Wli.'U an; llic following, and in what geological ages have they 

flouiishcd — Ammonites, Graptolites, Trilobites, Lepidodendra, Ganoid 
Fishes, and Rugose Corals? (O and C.) 

30. Name the chief land and fresh-water formations of England, 
assign them to ll\eir proper position among the stratified rocks, and 
mention sonic of llicir characteristic fossils. (O and C.) 

31. Write a brief sketch of the order of succession of the strata, 
their distinctive features, and the nature of their included organisms in 
one of the following a);eas : the Isle of Wight, the Mendip Hills, 
Norfolk, the Vorkshiri? Coast, the Lake District. (O and C.) 

32. in wliat formations are the following fossVls found — Trilobites, 
Graptolites, Lhi}‘iila Jchthyos>%Hrns, Belemnites, Nufumtdites, and 
N'ltutihis? f() .and C.) 

33. Where, and in what geological periods, has volcanic action been 
prevalent within the 3 -ritish area? (O and C.) 

34. If you were .sliown the following fossils— 

la) Gryphaa inatrva, 

{(1) The tooth of an elephant, 

(c) Culamite-stem, 

what would you stnt*; as to the groitp of plants or animals to which 
they respectively belong, ai?d the beds from which they must have 
been oiigimiily derived ? 

(f/j If you were told that all three fossils were found together 
in tlie same pit, how would you account for the fact ? 
(iS 95 -) 

35. \\‘hat rotdi.s hy their decomposition produce red soils ? Explain 
this. 11892.) 


CHAPTER XXIV 


GROWTH OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN 

The Four Earth-Movements. — The geological history of 
Britain is responsible for the growth of the geography and 
landscape of the country. We can trace fotir principal earth- 
movements since early Archtean times, as well as some other 
minor movements (see Fig. 310). Each is marked by 
important changes in the rocks then in existence, and by 
unconformities dated by their earliest , covering rocks (see 
page 224). The first of ^vhich we have certain knowledge 
produced folds arfd other structures trending N.W. to S.E., 
and Charnwood Forest and some parts of the north-west 
Highlands of Scotland and Ireland show land-forms resulting 
from it. It is known as the Charnian movemefit, and it 
affects the rocks of that area and all older ones. 

The second or Caledonian movement trends N.E. to S.W. 
(see Fig. 31 1) and is responsible for the Highlands and 
Uplands of Scotland, the mountains of the Lake District, 
and those of North Wales and th^. Border Counties. The 
movement really began between Ordovician and .Silurian 
times, and, after a pause, was taken up again in Devonian 
time. 

The third movement trends N. and S. in the Pennine 
Range and E. to W. {Armorican direction) in South Wales 
and Devon, and in the older rocks which lie under the newer 
sediments of the WeaW and the London Basin. Features 
like the Pennines, the Mendips, Exmoor, and Dartmoor are 
due to it. * ' 

The fonrik major movement was of Miocene date and 
built the great Alpine Range, svveeping from the Pyrenees to 
the Himalayas and beyond. In Britain its folding effects 
were comparatively feeble, and their directions merely echoed 
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G - 10 — St'ction to show the four main continental phases with their land and 
‘lake’ conditions and deposits ; also the three main marine phases ^vnh their 
estuarine, shallow-marine, marine, and deltaic sediments. Iiie diagram, is 
roughly to scale except for the magnitude of the Torndoman anc? lust 
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those of the old* folds on which they^rest, trending E. to W. 
in the Weald and London Basin, northerly and southerly in 
the folds from which h^ve been carved the 'escarpments of 
the Jurassic Rocks df the^otswolds and Hills, and the 

Downs and Wolds of'the Chalk, from Beachy Head and the 
Foreland to Flamborough Head. 

The Marine Phases.^ — Between these mountain-forming 
phases, much, and sometimes all, of Britain sank beneath the 
sea, often to a considerable depth. Flence there a^re three 
chief marine phases: — (i) the Cambrian, Ordovician, and 
Silurian. Periocls ; (2) the Carboniferous Period ; and (3) the 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Eocene Periods. 

The Cycle of Movement. — The continental phases were 
marked by folding, faulting, and sometimes metamorphism of 
the rocks, and by volcanic outbursts and intrusive phenomena. 
Their sediments were laid down on dry land, by rivers, or in 
lakes or shallow epicontinental seas ; and the development of 
high land is sometimes associated with glaciation. 

When sinking • began, the land-surfaces developed into 
strong relief by earth-movement and denudation, gave rise to 
peninsulas and islands divided by gulfs and estuaries in 
which characteristic estuarine and marine deposits were laid 
down in sequence on the terrestrial and lacustrine sediments 
of the previous continental phase. The seas deepened, 
generally with checks, pauses, and even reversals, all ex- 
pressed in the various types of marine sediment, covering 
ever-widening areas with increasing ^fegularity and uniformity. 
Eventually sinking ceased or gave place to uplift, and the 
seas became fdled up with flat-lying sediments forming level 
plains on which were soon formed deltas washed out by rivers 
from the land. 

At last a new continental phase follows, completing’ the 
cycle of movement. The earth-crust is again uplifted into 
continental areas, and »> the estuarine, marine, and deltaic 
sediments are folded, faulted, and ridged into mountain 
ranges, with the accompaniment of new terrestrial and 
lacustrine deposits. 

A study of Fig, 310 will enable these principles to be 
applied to the succession of British rocks given in Chapters 
XVIII. to XXI. 
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First Oontinenta'V Phase.— The Tonldon Sandstones 
bear witness to this phase and are probably terrestrial and 



.511. — Map of the .T!iitir>h Isles to show the trend of the folds and other 
structures resulting from the four main earth'inov<»nu;nts. In the case of the 
Aliiiue (Wealdttii) movcinent, only the scarps produced by denudation of the 
f.-hlsar- shown. » 

laruslrine .sediments resting on and among the mountains 
built Irom older Archiean Rocks, which may even have been 
glaciated iu 'Porridonian time. ; , 
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First Marin® PJgtase. — There is^a lost interval before 
the earliest Cambrian Rocks and the estuacine phase is not 
known, the sedimejits being definitely marine throughout 
that and the Ordovician 'Period. A prelhiCe to the ear/h'r 
Caledonum Movente7tt is seen in the Klaze of Ordovif'ian 
volcanoes ; and the shallow-wtiter deposits of the Bala Rocks 
are followed by local uplift and folding. Further subsidence 
gave the estuarine and marine Silurian sediments which 
became deltaic as the seas filled (Passage Beds). 

• Second. Continental Phase. — Next rose the mountains 
of the great North Atlantic continent of Old Red Sandstone 
date, and sediments were formed on its land or in its lakes, 
again associated with volcanoes and the intrusion of a vast 
series of (Caledonian) granites. 

Second Marine Phase. — The submergence of the edges 
of this North Atlantic continent was marked by very variabk 
estuarine deposits in Scotland, North England, and elsewhere, 
passing laterally and verti(^illy into the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone which spreacfout into gradually broadening’ areas. But 
debris from the continent crept out into the seas, overtaking 
the slow subsidence until the Millstone Grit sediments filled 
and levelled them up, and the deltas and swamps of the Coal- 
measures supervened. 

Third Continental Phase. — The Pennine and Armorican 
Ranges were now added to the North Atlantic continent. 
Denudation provided the screes and gravels on the land 
which are now breccias and congla»nerates, and. in the salt 
lakes the Magnesian Limestone was laid down. Again there 
was vulcanicity, but no certain evidence of glaciation is Imown 
in Britain, though many other regions suffered the most 
severe glaciation known in geological history. Finally the 
flatter lands in Britain became overspread with sandy deserts 
(of the Trias), and here and there were briny lakes in which 
marls, gypsum, and salt«.were formed. 

Third Marine Phase. — This Began with the formation of 
the brackisii and estuarine deposits of the RIia;tic, followed 
by the variccL. marine sediments of the Jurassic Rocks, the 
subsidence culminating with the, formation of tlie Oxford CIa.y. 
Shallowing followed until in the Purbeck and Weaiden strata 
we have evidence of lacustrine and terrestrial deposits. This 
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nplift was short-lived, 'and subsidence set in again with the 
deposit of later Cretacepus sediments succeeded by the forma- 
tion over a wide ^curopean expanse'of the Chalk, an organic 
limestone laid d^w;n in clear and moderately deep waters. 
Again the seas shallowed for , the last time; and the Eocene 
deltas were followed by the freshwater and brackish strata of 
the Oligocene as the land rose. 

Po-urtli Continental Phase.— This formed a land area, 
almostnyithout depo.sits in Britain, but with evidence of uplift 
to which, by later denudation, we owe the Wealden scarps’ 
and the Wolds and Downs. Once again the movement was 
foreshadowed by vulcanicity, this time centered about west 
Scotland and north Ireland. The sea encroached for a while 
on the edges of the land to form the Pliocene marine deposits, 
but the cold climate which soon came on, coinciding with the 
formation of high land, brought on the most severe ice-age 
of whicli w'e have csvrdence in Britain, one from which we have 
not long recovered. ■* 

Thus it would appear Shat the geological history of our 
country resolves itself into a succession of pulsing movements 
during which the face and form of the land have been moulded 
stage by stage by successive earth-movements, each one bringing 
into activity the opposing forces of deposition and denudation. 
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LIST OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS, 
FOUNDED ON THAT DRAWN UP 
BY THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE, 1924. 

LXSER'I'El) liY KIND PERMISSION OF THE COUNCIL. 

The definition of a Characteristic Fossil adopted by the Committee is 
as follows 

‘ A chnracteristic fossil is one, either genus or species, that is 
restricted to a particular horizon, or is abundant at the horizon 
and comparatively rare elsewhere, so that its presence in a bed 
v.'oiild raise a cJOir presumption of the stratigraphical position 
or tigc of the bed.’ 

A nunibiir Vjefore a name iri^icates the biological position (p. 354}. 
One after a name gives the page on which a description or figure of the 
genus will be found. 

CAMBRIAN. 

Lower Cambrian. 

ig Kutorgiiia cingulata. [ 14 Olenellus, p. 233, 

Middle Cambrian. 

2 Proto.spongia fehestrata, I 14 Paradoxides davidis, 233. 

14 Agnostus fissuB, 234. [ 14 Microdiscus punctatus. 

Upper Cambrian {Qlenus f anna). 

Hj I..ingiih'il!i davisi, 234. I .14 Agnostus pisiformis, 234. 

ig Orthi.s lenticularis. : t 14 Parabolina .spinulosa. 

14 Olenus, 233. I 13 Hymenoenris vermicauda, 234. 

, Upper Cambrian {Tremddodan). 

4 1 tictyoncma .sociale. I 14 Ashphellus Itomfrayi. 

1.'^ Angelina sedgwidci. | 14 Shumardia pusilla. 

ORDOVICIAN. , 

A renigian, 

4 Di<iyinograptus extensus. I 4 Tetragraptus. 

4 Phyllograptus. ■ • I 14 Ogygia selwyiii, 238. 
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Llanvirnian. ' 

4 Didyinograptus murchisoni. I 14 Aippyx nudus. 

4 ,, bifidj^s, 238. I 

' Llandeilian. 

4 Nemagraptus gracilis, 238. T 14 Asaphus tyrannus. 

14 Ogygia buchi, 238. | 14 Trinucleus fimbriatus, 238. 

Caradocian. 

4 Dicraiiograptus ramosus. 1 14 Trinucleus concentricu':, 338, 

‘19 Orthis actoniaa. 14 Calymene senaria, 24a. 

19 „ caligi-amma, 239. ) 


Ashgillian. 

4 Dicellograptus anceps. I 14 Iltenus bowmanni, 238. 

22 Tentaculites anglicus. | 14 Staurocephalus. 


Valentiari (f'ower) — Llandovery. 

19 Pentamerus undatus, 243. 1 19. Stricklandinia lens. 

Valentian ( Upper) — Llandovery. 

4 Monograptus turriculatus, 203. I 4 Rastrites, 245. 

4 „ sedgwicki, 243. 1 19 Pentamerus oblongus, 243. 

Salopian (Wenlock Shale). 

4 Cyrtograptus murchisoni. I ^9 Orthis biloba. 

20 Cardiola interrupta. ^3 Orthoceras 'annulatum, 244. 

19 Orthis elegantula, 339. I ” 

Salopian (Wenlock Limestone). 


5 Favosites gothlandica. 

S Heliolites megastoma. 

5 Halysites catenularia, 243. 

S Omphyma subturbinatum, 243. 
19 Atrypa reticularis, 243. : 

19 Strophonella euglypha, 2^9. 


19 Pentamerus galeatus, 243. 
19 Lepttena rhomboidalis. 

21 Horiostoraa rugosa, 244. 

14 Calymene blumenbachi, 24; 
14 Phacops caudatus, 242. 


Salopian (Lo<irer Ludlow). 

4 Monograptus /:olonus, 203. 

Salopian (Aymestry Lhnestone) 

19 Conchidium knighti, 243. | 19 Dayia navicula. 
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> Downtonian. 

jg Linguia cornea, S34. ^ j 19 Camarotecliia nucula. 

19 Chonetes Ktriaielk. ^ j 20 Rtcrm.^a danbyi. 

DEVONIAN (Marine). 

L<mer. 

19 Spirifcr prirnrevus, 253. | 14 Homalonotus armatus. 

-- Middle. 

5 Cnlceoifi sandalina, 248. 1 19 Stringocephalus biirtini, 248, ^ 

5 Piiebypora cervicornis. j ig Uncitas gryphu.s. 

Upper. 

5 Acorvu]ari.'i peritagona. I rg Spiirifer verneuili, 253. 

19 Rhynehonella ci.il)nides. [ 23 Clymenia sp., 248. 

DEVONIAN (Old Red Sandstone). 

Lower 

IS Euryptcrus anglicus, 249. » j 24 Ceplialaspis lyelli. 

IS Pterygotus. j 29 Psilophyton. 

Middle. 

24 Pterichthys, 249, i 29 Rhynia. 

25 Cocco.steus decipiens. 1 

Upper. 

20 Archanadon jukf^si, 250. [29 ArchaeopterR hibernica, 249. 

2$ Holoptychius nobilissimus^ | 


carboniferous. 

Lcnver. 

S I.itho.strotion h.as.altiforme. 19 Syringotliyris cu.spidatus. 

S I.onsdalia floriformis. 19 Seminula ficoides. 

S Zaphrenti.s. 20 Pepidonomya bedieri. 

S l.)ilninophylluiii. 20 Conocardium. 

S Kyringopora. ,21 Euom^halus penlangulatu.s, 

K Actinoerinii-s triacont.adactylu.s. 253. 

19 fJrthis resupinata, 239. ^ 14 Phillipsia, 254? 

IQ Prodnetus giganteu-s, 253. : 23 Psamtnodus rugo.sn.s. 

ly „ semireticulatu.s, 253. 29 Lepidodendron velthcirnianum, 

19 Spirifcr .striatus, 253. 257 - 
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Upper. f 

20 Carbonicola robusta. 29 Lepidodendron aculeatum, 257, 

20 A,nthrocomya phillip^i. « 29 Stigmaria ficoides, 256, 257. 

20 Pterinopecten papyrateus. * 29 Neuroptw-js heterophylla. 

23 Gastrioceras listeri, 254. 29 Aletho[?ceris lonchitica. 

29 Calamites sp., 257. < 


PERMIAN. 

19 Productus horridus, 262. 

18 Fenestella retiformis. 

20 Schizodus obscurus, 262. 

Glossopteris flora. 

29 Glossopteris browniana. 1 29 Gangamopteris. 


TRIASSIC. 

English Trias^^Kcuper and Bunter). 

13 Estheria minuta. ^ I 2(^ Equisctites arenaceus, 

26 Labyrinthodon, 267. | ^ 

Continental Trias. 

8 Encrinus liliiformis, 269. I 23 Arcestes. 

23 Ceratites nodosus, 269. [ 

RhcBtic. 

20 Pteria (Avicula) contorta, 270. I 25 Ceratodus fetissimus, 267. 
20 Protocardium rheeticum, 270. | 

JURASSIC. 

Lower Lias. 

20 Cardinia listeri. 

23 Psiloceras planorbis™ 

23 Oxynoticeras oxynotum. 
37 Ple.siosaurus. 

27 Ichthyosaurus, 2^(■>. 

Middle Lias. 

19 Terebratula punctata, 275. 1 20 Oxytoma cygnipes. 

19 Rhynchonella tetrahedra, 281. j 23 Amaltheus margaritatus. 


8 Pentacrmus bnareus. 

19 Spiriferina walcotti. 

20 Hippopoditim ponderosuiw, 
20 Piagiostoma gigantea. 

20 GryphiEa arcuata, 27^ 


25 Palffioniscus. 

29 Walchia piniformis. 



LIST OF characteristic FOSSILS 


3 Led:i ovum. 

3 Hildoceras bixron:;. 


r Lias. 

I 23 Dactylioceras commune, 274, 


i Clypeus sinuatus. 
j Holectypus liernisphericus. 
) Tcrcljrntiila fiiiiliria, 207. 

) „ phillipsi, 275. 

3 'i’rigoniti co:,la,lri, 275. 


8 Apicicrinus parkinsoni. 
6 Acrosalenia wiltoni. 

19 OrnUhella dij^ona. 


) Ornithclla obovata. 

) Gonioniya V-.scriptfi.> 


) Gry))h;na dilatata, 275, 


Bajocian. ^ 

20 Pholadomya fidicula. 

23 Parkinsonia parkin.soni, 274, 
23 Ludwigia murdiisonee. 

29 Equisetites columnaris. 

1 20 Ginkgo digitata. 

Bathonian. 

i ig Terebratuk maxillata, 275. 

20 Ostrea acuminata. 

21 Purpuroidea. morrisi, 275. 

Cornhrash. 

I 23 Macrocephalites macro- 
1 cephalus. 

Oxfordian. 1 

I 23 Bclemnitcs hastatus, 209, 274. 


Isastra’a cxpianata. 
Tiiccosrnilin nnnulari.s, 274. 


6 Cidaris florigemnia, 204. 
20 Trigonia clavellata, 275. 


Kimeridgian. 

) Rhynchonelk inconstans, 281. I 23 Perisphinctes biplcx. 
) Esogyrn virgulai 23 Aptychus. 

) Ostrtca dcitoidea. j 27 Pliosaurua. 


; I.srt'itncfi oblonga. 

) Trigxuiin gililjo.sa, 273. 


) Ostrea tiistnrta. 

■ Vivipnnis ilnvioruin, 293. 


Portland Beds. 

j 21 Cerithium portlandicum. 

1 23 Olcoslephanu.s giganteus. 

Purbeck Beds. 

I 16 Archffioniscus brodei. 


CRETACEOUS. 


so Unio valdensis), a8i. . 

21 \dvip:irus fhivkirum, 293. 

12 Cyprk. ,L , 


25 Lepidotus mantelli, 275, 
27 Iguanodonj 283. 
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23 

23 


6 

19 

20 


19 


20 

S3 


6 

6 

3 


6 

19 


8 

6 

6 

6 


* Speeton Series, r, 

Hoplites regalis, 280. I 23 Belemnites'jaculum, 209. 

Beleranites lateralis, 209. „ | ^ '■ 

m Lower Greensand. e- 

Hyposalenia wrighti. j 20 Thetironia minor. 

Terebratula sella. 23 Parahoplitea cleshayesi. 

Exogyra sinuata. | 

Selbornian. r. 

(Gault.) 

23 Hoplites -splendens. 

23 Hamites intermedins, 282. 
23 Belemnites minimus, 274, 
17 Palmocorystes stokesi. 


Terebratula biplicata. 
Inoceramus sulcatas, 281. 

,, concentricus. 
Hoplites lautus. 


(Upper Greensand Facies.) 

Clalamys asper. I 21 Turritejlla granulata. 

Exogyra conica. | 25 Lamna a'ppendiculata. 

Cenonianiar. 

Discoidea cylindrica. [ 23 Schloenbachia varians, 283. 

Holaster subglobosus, 282. 23 Turrilites costatus, 282. 

Scaphites sequalis, 282. | 23 Actinocarnax plenus. 


Turanian . 


Holaster planus, 282. I 20 Inoceramus. 

Rhynclionella cuvieri, 281. | 


Senonian. 


Ventriculites. 

Marsupites testudinarius. 
Gonulus albogalerus. 
Echinocorys scutatus. 
Micraster cor-testudinariura. 


6 Micraster cor-anguinum. 

20 Spondylus .spinosus. 

23 Actinocarnax quadratus. 

23 Belemnitella mucronata, 274. 


EOCENE. 

Thanet 'Sands. 

Cyprina morrisi. ' 

Woolwich and Reading Beds. 

Ostrea bellovacina, [ 2t Melania inquinata, 293. 



’IJST OK CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS" 


1 Pliolii.doinya iTiarpiritacea. 
t I’iuna ai'nnis. . » 

, 'I’eriido S)). , 

Vnlutilithf-'s nodoK"», ^90. 
i Naulilia rej^aiis, 208, 253. 


17 Xantliopsis leachi. 

25 I.amna obliqua. 

25 M)'liobrT|tis toliapicus. 
29 i\dpadite! 3 , 290. 


Brackkshum Beds. 
ruiilitcs la’V'ii'atiib, -,'90. 


iniuilitfi pl.'iuulatus, 290. 
',r,:il(;lla -'.ulc'iita. 


: Mures .'i.sper, 2 
: Typbis piiippiii 


Conus cleperditiis, 291. 

I 2: Turriiella sulcifera. 

1 23 IJelosepia sepioidea. 

Barton Beds. 

21 Fusus porrectus. 
at Clav(slla longasva. 

2t Pleurotonia rostrata. 

21 Voliitilithes luctatrix, 290, 
21 Turritella imbricataria. 

21 Xenophora aggliitinans. 


29 Ginkgo biloba. 


OLIGOCF'NE. 
Mull Beds. 


20 Cyiiierea incTa.ssata, 293. 
sr Ceritlniini ei)iu;rivurn. 


21 Limnffia longiscata, 293. 
21 Planorbis euomphalus. 
29 Chara lyelli. 


21 Helix tircltisa, 293. 


istroB cyathuia. 
’orbiila sul'piriiin 


OshonH! and Bemhridge Beds. 
o 293 - 


21 Aniphidrnnius ellipticus, 293. 
21 Planorbis discus. 


Hamstead Beds. 

1 21 Rissoa chastelli. 


PLIOCENE."* 

Coralline Crag. 

to iM.'-.cicularia iuir.antiiini. 

If) Teif'bratulii grandis, 207. 

20 lAicina borealis. 

20 Cypririit islundica. 


20 Astarte omalii, 298. 

20 ■ Cardita senili,s. 

21 Turritella iiicras.sata. 

21 Scaphella lamberti, 297. 
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* Red Crag. ^ 

20 Mactra ovalis. 

21 Bjjccinopsis dalei. 

20 Mytilus edulis. ^ ^ 

21 Nassa reticosa. 

20 Pectunculus glycimSris, 297. 

21 Purpura /^etraqona. 

20 Cardium parkinsoni.' 

21 lapilius. 

21 Chrysodomus contrarius, 297. 

21 Turritella incrassata. 

21 ,, antiquus, 297. 

25 Carcharadon megaladon. 

Norwich Crag. 

20 Nucula cobboldias. 

20 Tellina obliqua. 

" 20 Cardium edule. 

21 Littorina littorea. 

20 Astarte borealis, 298. 


PLEISTOCENE. 

20 Tellina balthica. 

28 Plippopotamus amphibiu.s. 

20 Pecten islandicus. 

28 Elephas primigenitis, 304. 

20 Cyrena fluminalisi 306. 

28 Hytena crocuta. 

21 Bythinia tentaculata. 

29 Salixvpolaris. 

28 Rhinoceros tichorhinus. 


I Protozoa. 

! 18 Polyzoa. 

2 Porifera. 

19 Brachiopoda. 

4 Graptoloidea. 

20 Lamellibranchiata(Pe]ecvpoda). 

5 Anthozoa. 

21 Gastropoda. 

6 Echinoidea. 

22 Scaphopoda. 

8 Grinoidea. 

23 Ceplialopoda. 

12 Ostracoda. 

24 Ostracoderrna, 

13 Phyllocarida and Phyllopoda. 

25 Pisces. p 

i4''Trilobita. 

26 Amphibia. 

15 Merostoinata. 

27 Reptilia. 

16 Isopoda. 

28 Mammalia. 

17 Decapoda. 

29 Plantm. 





INDEX 


Tile first entry gives, where necessary, the derivation, definition, c 
* ' illustration, of the word. 


A nvSMAI- deposits, 7S 

Acid, 36 

Acid oxides, iza 

Acid i-oclvs, X67, 171, 178, i8i 

Acid silicates, 128 

.VeaK, K'o 

Actiiitilite, 139 

Aciinozoa, 1103 

A<iiai!tit{’s, ?.jy 

Adiir River (hijs.SHs), 317 

Age of igtieons roclxs, 216 
Age, lesitii of, S4, 2 i 6 ; in plu- 
tonic rocks, iSo, 210 
Agglomerate, volcanic, 152, 
Rfii 17° 

AgnM-rits, 233, 23.1. 

Alabnater, 143, 267 
Allnte, 12S 
A ktlmpieris, 257 
Algfc, 79, 137 

Alluvud cones, 80, _ Si, 268; 
ilata, 321 ; mctnlliferana de- 
tioshs, 334 

. AUuviuin, 83, 306 ■* 

A Inns, 304 

Alpine movement in Dritain, 
atj3 ; Trias, 269 
Alps, 40, ■y.’.i, 4-'4 
Alteration of mineiwls, 169 
Altered forms of volcanic 

Alum l!aj> (!:,le of Wight.), 


A mhonvrk 
Amethyst, 
/i inmmiiti 
A Mimim'it 
mtHnmn 


inaius, 274, 276 ; A. 

Amphibia, 209, 213, 247, 267 
Ampyx,'^-^^ 

Amj'gdaloidal rocks, i6g 
Anchitherbtm, 300 
Ancyloceras, 2S3 
Andalu.site, 130, 187 
Andes (.S. America), 171 
Andesite, 168, 171, 167, 178, 
2,35 . 

Ande,site-glass, 178^ 

I Andrews, Miss M. K., 139 

Angio.sperms, 209 
Anglesey, 189, 194, 227, 228, 

Angular stones, 53 
Anhydrite, 127 
Anhydrous silicates, 123 
.'Vnimals, classification of, 201 
Anodor.t<iJutiesi,z^':> 
Anopdotherium, 291 
Anorthite, xqS, 183 
Antarctic Ocean, 78 ; regions, 
5S.,%6, 7S 


AAtlfe',,. 

Anthracite, 140, 256 
Anthracomya, 238 
Anthracosia, 258 
Anihracotkeriwn, 294 
Anthropoid apes, 296, 298 
Anticline, gS, 99 ; planing of, 
311 

Antrim landslips, 58 ; lava 
sheets, 152 
.\nts, 48 

Ap.ntite, 124, 182 
Apes, 296, 298 

Apioermus, 276 n 

-Aragonite, 127, 198 
Ar.aiia, 284 
-Aran Mourfains, 235 
Arch, g8, 99 ; core, 100; 

limb, TOO _ ^ 

Arehwari limestones, 229 ; 
rocks, 227, 236, 237, 240, 259 


Archaopieryx, 277 
Arctic climate, 304 ; regions, 
49> 55> 56! shells, 298, 301 
rvrdennes, 260, 280 
Ardtoss Castle (Fife), 20 
Area of denudation, 83 ; de- 
position, 83 
Arenaceous rocks, 132 
Avenig boulders, 303;,^ Moun- 
tains, 233, 239 ; Series, 233 
Argillaceous rocks, 132, 136 
Argyll, basalts of, 294 ' 
^Armadillos, 298 
Arnioy, peat bog, 138 
Armstrong,, Mr. A. A., 316 
•Arran pitchstone, 171 
•Artesian wells, 327, 281 
Arthropoda, 203, 206 
Artificial production of con- 
tortions, 102 

Arun River (Sussex), 318 
Arundel (Sussex), 318 
Arvonian rocks, 228 
238, 239 
Asbestos, 129 
Ash beds, 170 « 

Asia, lakes of Central, 268; 
fauna of, 213 

A.ssociation of cry.stalline 
rocks, 170; of foliated 
rocks, 186 

Astnrte, 298, 296 ; A, borealis, 
298 

Asteroidea, 204 
Atchison, Mr, (5. ’T., Frontis- 
piece, ^6, 116, 319 
A ihyns, 233 

Airypa, 241, 243 ; ri. re- 
ri'ew/arA, 243, 244 
Augen-gneiss, igo, 194 
Augen-schl.st, 194 
Augite, leg, 13, 36, 153, *63 
Aureole of metamorphism, 
187, iSg, 194 

Australia, mudfish of, 267, 
268; fauna of, 213 
Auvergne (France), J 53, 293 
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Avkula cottioria, 270 H 
Aviculopecien, 258 
Axes, crystallographic, 121 • 
of folds, 9g, loi ' 

Axial plane, 101 
Axinus, 262 

Axmouth (Dorset), landslip, 
5“ 

Aymestry Limestone (Here- 
ford), 241, 297, 317 
Ayrshire, 1S2 

Backboned animals, aoq 
Beicnlites, 283 
Baggy Stage (Devon), 248 
Br.gshot Beds(Berks), 288, 280 
Bala Lake (Merioneth), 235 ; 
Limestone, 237 ; Series ' 

235 ’ 

Baltic, secular elevation ol 04 
Barnard Castle (Durham), 3^3 
Barton Stage (Plampshire) 
200) 289 

Barytes, 124, 239 
Basalt, ip, 167, 168, 178; 
amygdaloidal, 169; dyke 
ISS ; _ spheroidal, 166 ; of 
Antrim, 294 

Base level of erosion, 49, 66 
,,,318,319 ^ 

Bases, 120 

Basic oxides, 120 ; rocks, 167, 
1^2, 178, 182 : silicates, 128 
Basin, 103, 260 
Bath, hot springs, 32S 
Battle (Sussex), 279 
Beach pebbles, 25 ; rock, 

Be^^c^h es, 7S ; raised, 94 
Beavers, fossil, 296 
Bedding, 22, 16, 114 ; false, 
22, 72; irregular, 22, 72 ; 
reguwr, 72 ; order of, 84 ; 
production of, 73; signifi- 
cance of, 84 

Beds, 84 ; metalliferous, 334 
BeUmniies, 208, 209, 274 

_ 27s, 283 

Belfast, Cave Hill, 23 
Bellerofihon, 253 
Bemliridge Beds (Isle of 
Wight), 292 

Berwyn Mountains (Mont- 
gomery), 237, 239 
Beult River (Kent), 31S 
Bingley, Mr. Godfrey, 39 
„.55, 273, 3to, 323 
Biotite, 129 
Birds, 209, 213, 291 
Bismuth, 146 ^ 

Bituminous coal, 255 ; shale 

"^Blackdown Greensand 
(Devon), 331 


Black rocks, 93 
Blaenau Ffestiniog (CSrnar- 
von), 23s. 239 
Blende, 334 
jl^BIow^holes, 59 
I'Slown Sand, 33, 77, 306' 

' BJue clay, 77 „ 

Bog iron-ore, _^i4i 
Bombs, volcanic, 132 
Bone-beds, 242 
Bone implements, 305 
Borrowdale (Cumberland), 

Bos firimigenms, 304 
Bosses, 179 

Boulder-clay, 136, 300, 301, 

303 

53, s6, 62, 303 
Box Hill (Surrey), 318, 3^9 
Brachiopoda, 206, 207 
Brackish - water fossils, 211 
„ 74. 258 ’ 

“^acklesham Series (Hants), 

Brahmapootr.a, 322 
Brazil Wood (Leicester), 177 
Breaching of escarpmenu, 
^,3tS. 316 

Breaks m^stratification, 224 
Breccia, 133, 83, 260 ; crush, 
iioj volcanic, ir2 
Brecciation, no 
Breithorn (Switzerland), 50, 

Bridlington (York), 63, 301 
Brine lakes, 142 ; springs, 36, 
^267, 331 
BronieuSy 249 
Bronze Age, 304, 306 
, Brook (Isle of Wight), 289 
Brown coal, 139 
Buildnig material, 329; .stone, 
142, 258, 262, 272, 3 7 0 

Builth (Brecknock), 236, 237 
Bulhnm, 293 . j/ 

Bimter Series, 266, 268 
Burrowing animals, 48 
Bursting action of frost, 31 
Burton-on- Trent, 267 
Buxton, hot springs, 328 

Cader-Ideis (Merioneth), 

„ 233, 235, 317 
Caiiiozoic Group, 287 
Cairn^muir (Dumfries), 251 
Caithness flagstones, 330 
mithnMs, glaciation, 302 

Cala7tiiteSy 257 

Calcareous bands, 92; de- 
posits, 77, 78, 7^7 ; rocks, 

_ 132 ; sandstone, 135 
Calc-chlorite schist, 192 
Calc-seridte schist, 192 
Calceola, 248, 249 


Calciferoiis sand.stone, 234 
Calcite, 126, 124, 173, igS 
Caldecote rocks (Warwick), 

, cklymene, 242, -43 -41 
l^amhrian System,’ 231, 227, 

Canada, 32, 229 
Caiinel coal, 141, 140, 256 
Capel Ciirig (Carnarvon). i;4 
Caradoc Series (.Salop), 237, 

Carbonaceous^rock.*;, 13S, 113,. 

! Carbonates, 120, iss* ; of iron, 
36, 90; of lime, 16, 36, 37 
38, 78, 79, 89, t:>6, 127 ( of 

m.'igncsia, 36, Qo, la-/ ; of 
p»,itash, 37, 38 ; of soda, 38 
Carbonic acid, 30, 47 
Carboniferous limestDrie, 232, 
99, , ^37 1 sandstone, 

Carlioniferou.s System, 231, 
176, 232, 259 : volcanic, 
rocks, ij’r 

Laniinm >h<ituum, J , 270 
tainaivon, S, 229 
Caniedds (Carnarvon), 317 : 
C.ii III Void, too, marsupial, 

2gi 

Cartilaginous fishes, 250 
Carving of valleys, 43, 310 
Carving, prehistoric, 303 


on), 237 


Castell (C nni 
Casts. 197 
Vats, 199; fossil, -199 
Cause ^ of folding, loi ; 
jointing, 113 

Cave, Clapiiam (York). 40; 
deposits, 303, 306; man, 
8«4 

Caves, 40, 38, 39, 76, 78, 116, 
322, 323 ; sea, 76 
Cement, 89, 36, 39, 41, 330; 
and colouring, 93 ; of sand- 
stone, 89 ' 

Cei.iluilopodti, so3 
Veraiiios, 261) 

CcmfmB/s, 267, 260 
Cfritkiuin, ^294 
Ciialcedonj* lab 
Clmlk, 137, 1:7, 23, 278, 280; 
Downs, 317 : foraminifer.-t 
from, 281 ; of Weald, 317, 

, 318 ; wells, 327 
Chalky houlder-clay, 303 

Chalicny,-7-, Il.M.ri., 7;;' ,5., 

Changes of level, 95 
Charnwood Forest fLeices- 
153, 13s, 212, 222, *27, 
228,229,2,10,239 
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Chemical nctioii, 3.-,; analysis, 

1 20 ; compos! tioii of crystal', 
line rocks, 167 ; of [jraiiites, 

182; of lavas, 1117 ’ 

Chemical deposits, 70, 141 ; 

pjreci’pitation, J^t, i,jv, 260 - 
Cheiiucally-foniiei.i rucks, 13a, 

Clteniistry of iiiiiierals tip 
Ci’ten!nii::!ii, 27 7 
Chepstow {Moiimouth), tiS I 

Chert, 138, 225, 237, aso- etia 1 
Cheshire, 3(1, aft/, a6B, 3c() j 

Cheviots, a3, 1 


252 


tS?, 




Chili. 96 

tlhilliisfiiri] Crai; (Suflbllv), 396 
Chiltern Hills (C-doni), sKo 
Chin,'i-t;lay, 37, 10, 43, .(4, 130, 

Chforiiies, ibo. 125, 132 
Clihiriu;, lyj, c.'r,; schist, 192 
Cidafin, •.'.C4, eyh 
Cinnamon, vSg 
Chiphtim C.’ivc (York), 40 
Classes, 200 

Classification, s»i;olof;ical, Eip, 
230 ; of animals atal iilants, 
JOQ ; of Ciiiiio/.i)ii: time, aS/ ; 
of cats ami thr^s, 20:1 ; of 
crystalUiic rocks, 17S; of 
folds, too, 101 ; of igneous 
rocks, 167, 16S, 178 : of 
jnineials. 125; of pliitonie 
rocks, 17S; of rocks,_i68 
Clastic mtitcrl.-il, volcanii;, 152; 
rocks, 1.5, 17, 18, 21, s.i, 25, 
29, 72, 74, 132 

Clay, j6 , !!S, 29, 37, 4.4, 75, 
chh 33'=: brick, 330; iroi- 
.stonci, 90, 137 
Cleat, Its 

Cleavage and contortion, 112 ; 
and fostiiks, 1 12, 214 ; crystal- 
linCj to, 14, 12;;, 124, 164 ; of 
avigite, lag; of hornblende. 

Cleaved rod;, microscopic 

f’ree'HilllfHaiop), 21 a, 240 
Cleopatra's Net hUo. 34 
Clevd.uid Irun-stonc (York), 

Cliff,' ’aifVb erosion of, 
65 : ^ N'orthmnberlaiHl, 60 ; 
outline of, 6cr 


Cualjsrsg, 20, 140, 254, 329 ; at 
Dover, z8t ; forest, 256 ; 
jointing of, 115; origin of, 
140,' P4I-, section of,, 135;. 
s supjJlies of, 252; tfyi-yardjJ 
seam, 329; working of, 329 ' ‘ 
Cvoal-basins, 232 v 

Coal-measures, igs, 240, 252 
Coal-seams, 253 ; faulting of, 
tog ; growth of, in siiA, 140 
Coarse-grained deposits, 75, 

, at? 

Coarse material, deposit of. 
Coarsely crystalline texture. 


t73 

( mxosUHS, 250 
(fo-'Ienterata, 202 
Ca'noi^'rn/>ius, 238 
< -ole, Mrs. J. J., 28 
Cnlour of minerals, 125; rocks, 
_ 92, 93, 135 ; fossils, 136 
Caluinnar crystals, 123 ; 

joints, 165 ; structure, i8i 
Comby lode, 332 
Complex-ity of metamorphic 
I, Vocks, 194 

I Composition of granites, 
chemical, 1S2 ; coal, 139, 
140; pliuoiiic rocks, 183 ; 
wood, 139, 140 
ompounds, 

Concealing oi 

tC3 

Coiicretjonary limestone, 92 
Concretions, 90, 91, 261 
Cones, complex, 156 ; lava, 
136 ; on cone, 157 ; para- 
sitic, ip8; scori.a, 155, 156; 
volcanic, 155, 156 
Conformity, 210, 232 , 

Conglomerate, 7, 12, 13, 73, 
no, 'Sin, 133, 13^, 266; 
crush-, tit ; volcanic, 160 
Conifer, 238, 267, 268, 277, 

284,203. 

( 'onsolidation, 168, 93 
Contact inetatnorphism, 186, 
187 ; zone of interior and 
exterior of earth, 193 
Contained fragments, 84, 224 
Contemiiorttheous veins, iSo 
Continental conditions, 231 ; 
Era, 247 ; deposit, ■jzfii ; 
period, 275; shelf, 63, 66 
Contorted coal, loa ; linut 
stone, lot J mica - schist, 
102 ; rocks, 248 ; schists. 


CoA’er-ores, 333 ; pyrites, 333 
Coprohtes, 281 
Copal, 203, 17, 79, 212, 214; 
limestone, 241 ; reefs, 79, 
93 

Corallian rocks, 272, gi 
Coralline Crag, 296 
Contbrash, 274 
Cornish granites, 179, 182 
Cornstones, 250 
Cornwall, 39, 182, 247; lodes 
of. 333. 33+', map of, 333 
Correlation by fossils, 212, 214 
Correlation, difficuity of, 227 
Corris (Montgomery), 239 
Corundum, 324 ’ 

Corylus, 304 

Cothain marble (Somerset), 
,33t 

Cotopaxi (S. .\merica), 167 
Cotteswolds (Gloucester), 317, 

"Country rock,” 333, 334 
Course of fault, 108,* 310 
Cr.abs, 206, 203 
Cracks in rocks, 21 
Crag, 296 

Crater of volcano, 347 
Cretaceous System, 278, 279, 
289 

Crevasses, 52 

Criccieth (Carnarvon), 76, 116 
Criffel (Kirkcudbright), 351 ; . 

boulders from, 303 
Crinoidal limestone, 17, 304, 
205^241,331 
Crinoids, 204, 137, 205 
CrioceraSf 283 
Crocodiles, 291 
Cromer Forest-bed (Norfolk), 
296 

Cross-bedding, 22, 72 
Crush-breccias, no, 
Crush-conglomerate, iio, iii 
Crushing, 230 ; and fossils, 
214; by faulting, 109 ; of ^ 
fossils, 112; of sediments, 
194 

Crust of the earth, 1 
Crustacea, 205, 206, 137 
Cryptogams, 209, 047, 236, 
257, 263 

Crystalline form, 121 ; hme- 
stone, 186, 93, 193 ; rocks, 
14. 15. “3. 25, 146, 162: 
sediments, 132, 143 ; struc- 
ture, 13, 15 ; substances, 

Crjit.ijlisation, 12, 13, 146 
Crystallites, 163 
Crystallographic . axes, 121, 
123 
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of, 123, ii) 124; de- 
position of, T2r ; in lavas, 
155, 162, 163; internal 
structure of, 124 ; systems 
of, 1 21 

Cubic System, 121 
Cumberland, 113, 334 
Current-bedding, 72 
CuiTents, work of, 59, 62 
Cuttle-fish, 208 
Cwm Glas, Frontispiece 
Cvvms of Snowdon, 320 
Cyanite, i88 

Cycads, 209, 265, 267, 268, 277, 

Cypreea, 290, 291 
Cypress swamps, 141 
Cyrena, 306, 294 


244 


CyriograpUis, 243, 

CytherceUi 293, 294 

Dales of Yorkshire, 333 
Danube River, 66 
Dartmoor (Devon), 29, 43, 179, 
182, 261 ; granite, 180, 261 
Daubrde, 188, 1S9 
Dead Sea, 84, 142, 143, 268 
Decapoda, 206 

Deccan lavas (India), 132 , 

Deceptive unconformity, 221, 
224 

Decomposition, 36 
Deep-sea rooks, 239, 240 
Deep-seated springs, 327, 326 
Deer, Eocene, 292 
Defteux, Mr. C. A., 22, 33, 94 
Deinotherium, 296 
Delta, building of, 70; Car- 
boniferous, 255, 260 ; de- 
posits, 141, 255, 260 ; diy, 
8 1 ; Eocene, 292 ; forests on, 
75; ^formation of, 70; in 
lake, ' 83 ; Purbeck and 
Wealden, 278 ; shape of, 
70 ; soils on, 75, 140 
Denudation, 30, 28, 43, 46, 58 ; 
area _of, 85 ; evidence of, 
224 ; influence on landscape, 
309: of chalk, 284; rate of, 

■ 63, 66 

Deposit from rivers, 80 ; from 
springs, 39; in lakes, 83; 
on rising shore-line, 73, 74 ; 
on stationary shore-line, 73, 
74 ; on subsiding shore-line, 
r.73. 7.4. ■ ^ 

Deposition, 29, 39, 44, 62, 09; 
area of, 83 ; rate of, 84, 83 ; 
slowness of, 223 
Depression of larid, 9; 

Depth, observations 
.of ocean, 21 r 
" Derbyshire, 36, 38, 2 
259, 260, 269, 322 


268, 269 

iDestrflCtion of fossils,^ 213, 
rig,. 214 ; (»f land, 66 ' 

Deuterozoic Group, 220, 247^ 
ITeutozoic Group, 220, 231, 

.^247 ^ 

Devon, 29, 39, 94, 247, 252, 
258, 260, 262, 306 
Devonian System, 247, 113 
Diatom ooze, 78 
Diatomaceous earth, 83 
Dichosraptus, 238 
Dicotyledons, 289 
ZUctyonema, 231 
Diiiymog?-aptns, 238 
Dimetian rocks, 228, 233 
Dinosaurs, 277, 283 
Diorite, 182, 178 
Dip, 06, 97, 98, 99 _ 

Dip-fault, 109; -joint, iis; 

-.slopes, 314, 315 
Diplograptus, 23S, 241 
Discordance, 223 
Disintegrated rocks, 43 ^ 

Disintegration, 31, 29, 32, 30,, 
39, 47, 48, 39, 62 ; of granite, 
20, 28 

Dissolved matter, 43, 49,66,79 
Distributaries, 86, 70, 83 
Divisions of human history, 
217 ; of geological record, 
217 

Dolerite, 182, 13, 23, 37, 178, 
183 ; metamorphism of, 193 ; 
Midlands, 183 ; Tertiary, 

183 . 

Dolomite, 127, 143 
Doloniitic sandstone, 133 
DomfA, 103, 127, 3*7 
Dordogne caves (France), 303 
Dorset, eS8 r 

Dover, coal at, 281 
Downhill movement, 31, 33,48 
Down-thrust, 93, 116 
Downs, North, 279, 317; 

South, 279, 317 
Drainage, later, 320 ; sujier- 
posed, 322 

Draughton (York), 99 
Droitwich (Worcester), 328 
Dry climate, 142 ; deltas, 80, 
81 ^yaliey.s, 322 
Dumfries building stone, 263 
Dunes, sand, 33, 77 
Dust, 33 « 

Dwarfed fossils, 143, 261 
Dyke, 139, 23, 158, 170, 178, 
179, 294 ; of grtiiiite, 177 ; 
and sills, Scrabo Hill, 139 ; 
from grtinite mass, 176, 
177; horizontal, 159 
Dynamic metamorphism, 194 




.r-’i, 


mi 1 


^ , orphi.sm, loj 

Eartli-pillar.s, 35 
Earthquakes, 03, 1,50 
Earth-worms, 48 
JCastbourne (Susse.x), 64 
Echiiiodermaft, 204, 205 
Echinoids, 204, 137 ' • 

Economics, 229, 234, 239, 244, 
248, 250, 25E, 263, 267, 271, 
272, 273, 275, 280, 281, 289, 
297> 326. asfi 

“ Edges” ot Shi'opsliire, 317 
h'gypb 3), 307 

I'iigg (Invci:n(;ss), reslonilion 
of, 20.3 ; SgniT of, 171, 295 
Elements, 119, lao 
F.h’phns primi^i nius, 304 
Elevation, 9,3, 96 
lilginia, 26K 

Eiiilianking by a river, 83 
Embeddiri.g of basils, 74 
J<'.ml)ryo crystals, 163 
Fncrinurus, 243 
Jincrimis, 269 
“ End," IIS 

England, East, 280, 303 
Emtoniostraca, 206 
hiocene System, 287, a88, 289 ; 

volcanic rocks, 295 
Eozoic Group, :riS, 227 
Fozoon ciinadcnse, j_>y 
Epidote, 123 
Epocbs, eiS, 219, 2:!o 
l^isom springs, 3518 
258 

Jiijnns, 298 
Kras, 21 8, 2x0, 220 
FCrratic blocks, 5.5, 303 
Eruptioas, fissure, 151 ; gey- 
-sei's, 148 ; .Sandwich Island 
l-y!'*', 13'; Sln.iiilKdian 

type, 149 : Vesuvian tyjie, 

Escarpment, 3ii-.'-ia, 322, 

237, 252,' ctici, 279 

Esktiale (Cumberla!u.l,l, 251, 

Ebtos, 303 

Etna, 1O3, 138, Kid, 167, 172 
Eucaiyp'tocrinus, 243 
253 _ 

Europe, 1,33 ; height of, 66 
Eurypiertts, 244 
■Evaporation, i4a,_i46 
lixampk'B of marine denuda- 
tion, 63, 64 
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ICxpaiisiii 
iug, so 
Expcrimt 


I' lifit .ximplcments, 305, 304 ; 

spitar hoaUs, 304 
Klouil^^iicposit, 71 ; plain, 70, 

l^ioiv of slriciers, 50 •> 

l'’U>w-stni(aure, ^.64, 170, 193 
KluUl cavities, ij6 
I'liior, 124 

Fochabers (Elgin), 35 
Fold, pans of, loo 
Folding, cause of, loi ; of 
rocks, q 6, gS 

l'’olils, classification of, 100; 
direction of, 260; plan of. 


33». 


False-liedciin;,: 

134, x 43. 
of, 72 

False fij5"i1s, 

Family, iqa 
Fan of alluvii 
Fan-palm, 

Fault, nonnal 

roil ; step, 

Fault-breccia 

FauUinK, ton, nb ; am 
inorpliisiii, t7o ; rii 
crop, loB ; of loth 

Fault-rock, n',:), tto, 33a 
FaultH and landscape, 32.-: ; 
and eartlujuakcn, ps; cause 
of. 109 ; rcpetilitm by, 322 
Fault-spring, 327 
Faunas, sia 
J'awsiUs, 2.14. 24') 
Feather-palms, -293 
Fetil of minerals, 125 
Felsitc-, 172. 17:: 

Felsp-ar, lafcl, 10, ta, 13, jfi) 
37, 44. t'-M, 135, 103; arii- 
flcialiy-formed, igg 
Ferns, 209, a?,?, 262,' «77 
Feiniginoii;-, rucus, J32; sand- 
stone, 135 
Fig, 384, :''ig 
Fine depo-it-. 71, 77 
Fingal's Cave (.Siaffa), 166 
Fire-clay, 536, 255, 258, 330 , 


_79, I Foliation, rSfi, 189, igo 
ion I Footprints, fossil, 77 

Forarninifera, 201, 137, 281 
Foreland (Uevon), 248 
■ ' d Series, 396 


Fon 


if l ie 


deltas, 75 ; sub- 
.everiaiil, | merged, 94, a 
Jtigh, lug I h'orest-trees, 210 

I Fci ni, crystalline- izi 
’ ‘ ’ laliun, geological, 2*9, 


Fossil trees, 140, 255 ; wood, 
t)'2,^ 198 ^ 

Fossiliferous rocks, 24 
Fossils, 197, 3, 24, 77 ; and 
cleavage, 1 12 ; and volcanic 
deposits, 154, 160; as age- 
tests, 217; confined to one 
set of beds, 212; derived, 
134, 193 ; description of, 
201 ; de.struction of, 93, 
>35) i3<i: embedding of, 
62; flattening of, iig,; in 
concretions, 90, gt ; in time- 
■tone:'3 137; of Cambrian 
rocks,233; Cretaceous rocks, 
vS I ; Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, 252 ; Coal-measures, 
256 ; Devoniah rocks, 248, 
249 1 of Eocene rocks, 289;- 
Miocene rocks, 296 ; Jur- 
assic rocks, 275 ; Permian 
rocks, 262 ; Oligocene rocks, 
rire-sione, -afli 20 jt Ordovician rocks, 238; 

Fidies, -f:), -Tj, 280;: Miocene rocks, 297; Fre- 

tails of, ' Cambrian rocks, 229 t^Sil- 

Fissile liiiii '.ti.iie , tvo, 24 , iirian ro.-ks, 243 ; Trias, '2671 

Fissure eruptions, 151, 152 < 269; preservation of, . 197 j 

Fissures, .-,11 I solution of, ^93; stretch- 

Fiiwuring of cones, j ?o I ing of, iia; stunted and 

Flagrant ui.Mialonuity, -221, i dwarfed, 143, 261; use of, 

F!a;stiiii( .. i 2-^, tjo ! Ft-mnetadon of volcano, 176 
Flam! lot.'uul. Head (.Vbrk), 63 i Fowler, Mr. G., 40* 

“ Mats." r!4 j Fragmental rocks, 13, IS, 2S, 

Fliiu, 91, 23.02,126, 13?., 214.2?!) 74i 13s 


Fret^ments, evidence from, 84 
France, Central, 142, 155 
Freestones, 135, 329 
Freshwater fossils, 74, 83, 

1 2II, 2:-0, 258, 273 
Frost, 30, 47, 83 
I'uels, 329 

Fuller's Earth, 136, , 271, 281, 
33t 

Fundamental Gneiss, 228 ; 

rocks, 229 
Fungi, 209 
Fusion, 146 

CJabbro, 178, 182 
Galena, 198, 334 ' 

Ganges, Riveri 66 ; delta, 75, 
141 ; denudation by, 66, 

■ 

Gannistsr, 93, 2:5, 258, 330 
Garnet, 130, 188 
Gar-pike, 250 
Gash veins, 333 
Gastropoda, 207, 208 
Gault, 77, 278, 317 
Geikle, Sir A., 151, 22S 
Genera, 199, 213 
Geneva, Lake of (Switzer- 
land), 321 

Geological divisions, 217, 21S ; 
history, 218; map_, 98; 
scale, 219, 220 ; section, 98 
(see Sections); Survey, 7, 
17, loj, 134, J90, 235, 240, 
Geology, i, 2 

German Ocean, 302; Trias, 
269 

Geysers, 147, 148, 328; cause 
of, 148 

Giant’s Causeway (Antrim), 
166 

Glacial climate, 306 ; Period; 

300, 323; strife, 54, ^ 
Glaciation, J<ri>ntispiece, 53, 
^34.. 3™ 

Glacier, 49, 301 ; Corner, 30, 
gi ; mud, 53, 54 ; river, 53 
Glass, volcanic, 162, ,176 
Glassy rocks, 168, 178 : 
Glasven (Sutherland)) 230 
Glauconite, 93, 279, 282 
Globigerina, 20, 78, 281, 282: 

ooze, 78 
Gloucester, 272 
GlyUers (Carnarvon), 237, 
3t7,,32o 

Gneiss, 190, 228, 229 
Gold ores, 335 
GmiaiMes, 234 
Gordale (Yorkshire), 323 
Corner Glacier (Switzerland), 
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Granite, iSi, 7, 9, 12, 16, 29, 
32. 37. 175, 17^. 178. zsi, 
261; Cheviot, 176 ; rlykes, 
177, 178; metamorphismby, 
187 ; occurrence of, 176 
Granitoid rocks, 229 
Grantham (Lincoln), 271 
Granular texture, idi 
Granulitic texture, 191, 190 
Graphic texture, 181 
Graphite, 124, 140, 229, 256 
Graptolites, 203, 231 ; false, 
214 

Gravel, 46, 29, 81, 82, 306; 
(.auriferous, 334 ; deposit of, 
81 ; plain, 81, 82 ; and 
springs, 327 ; terrace, 82 
Gravitation, 32, 58 
Great Salt Lake (America), 
84, 142, 26S 
Green mud, 77 
Greenland, 56, 302 
Greensand, 135 ; Lower, 278, 
31S ; Upper, 278, 280 
Ureywacke, 135 
Grikes, 38, 39 
Grindstones, 331 
Gristhorpe Cliff (York), 273 
Grit, 133 . 

“ Group,” 218, 219, 220 
Growth, itt sitil, of coal, 140, 
141, 2S5 ; of rocks, 3 
Gryphaa, 273, 277 
Guildford (Surrey), 318 
Gulf Stream, 260 
Gymnosperms, 209, 238, 268 
Gypsum, 127, 143, 261, 267 

Hade of fault, 106, 108 
Haematite, 126, 123, 334, 335 
Hafysiies, 243, 244 
Hawites, 282, 283 
Hampshire Basin, 288, 292 
Hampstead Heath (Middle- 

Ham'stead Series (Isle of 
Wight), 292, 289 
Hangman Grits (Devon), 24S 
Hard rocks make hills, 313 
Hard water, 36, 327 
Hardening of sediments, 88 
Hardness of minerals, 124 
Hardraw Scar (York), 310 
Harlech (Merioneth), 231, 
232, 301 

Harrogate (York), 328 
Haslemere (Surrey), 279 
Hastings Sands (Sussex), 
278, 318 ' 

Headon Series (Isle of 
Wight), 292 
Heat and cold, 32 
Heat of earth’s interior, 4 
Heaths, ^89 


Heaving of lodes, 332 *■ 
Hebrides, Inner (Argyll), 294 
Heliolites, 244 ^ 

HelLn, 393 

’■^elvellivn (Cumberland), 236 
Herculaneum (Italy), 131 ^ 

Hereford, 249 
Hertford, 24? 

Hey Tor (Devon), 28 
Hicks, Dr. H., 22S 
Highlands, Scottish, 18S, 194, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 232, 251, 

259 

Hilbre Island (Cheshire), 22 
Hilderthorpe (York), 63 _ 
Himalayas, transverse rivers, 

Hindhead (Surrey), 27S 
Hingley, Mr. G., 60 
Hipparian, 299, 29S 
Historical geology, 216, i 
Hoang Ho River (Chiiw), 06 
Hoar Edge (Salop), 240 
Holaster, 282 
Holderness (York), 63, 67 
Hollow cast, 197 ^ 

Hoofed animals, 200 . 

Hope {S<klop), 222, 23O 
Hornblende, 120, 36, 155 ; 

gneiss, igo; origin of, 193 : 
schist, 191, 193 
Horse, ancestry of, 298, 299 
Horse-tails, 258, 227 
Horses, 213, 292 
Hor.sham (Susse.x), 288 
Howie, Mr. W. Lamond, 33, 

hS (York), 64 


Hun*tis acid, 48 
Huxley, 298, 299 
Hydration, 37 ^ 

Hydrozoa, 203 
H ymenocaris, 234 
IJyolithes, 239, 234 
Hyapotamus, 294 
Hyracothej'ium, 300 

Ice, 49 ; Age, 300 ; bergs, 56, 
61, 302 ; foot, 302 ; move- 
ment, 50, 36 ; _ sheet-s, 35, 
56, 301 ; shearing of, 302 ; 
wft'k of, 61 

Iceland, 147, 294 : .spar, 127 
4chthyomuTns, 276, 277, 284 
Idocrase, 188, 'iSg 
JfyitMwdon, 283 
Ilfracombe Limestone 
(Devon), 248 
Ilhenus, 23S 
Ilmenite, 136 

Impermeable rocks, 39, 327 
Impervious rocks, 38, 39, 327 


rmijregnntions, 3-.',4 

J.iii].>ression (fossil), 197 
Tncjination of rocks, go 
Inciuded iV.igiiieiiN. vo. 
Inclusions in ciy-stals, 188 
^.ndigenons fossils, igS 
Induration, 93 
Indus River, 322 
Infusorial earlli, i :;8 
rngleborongh (N'ork), 38 
Injection, 193, 26 
Inlier, 103 

Inoa'ramu'S, sSr, 282 
Interior of thfu:artli, 4, 172 ' 
Intermediate rocks, 107, tyi 
17S, 182 

Intermittent volcanic action, 
i5« 

Internal casts, 197 ; heat of 
earth, 172 ; strncturc of 
crysttds, 124 ; talus, 153, 
136 ^ 

Intrusion, order of, ei6 
Intrusive rocks, 23, 158, 159, 
177, 178 

Intnisive sheets, 139, 179 
Inversion of rocks, joi, 106 
Inverted folds, loi 
Ireland, 38, 182, 294, 302, 303 
Irish elk, 3<:i3, 304, 306; Sea, 
8g, go, 302 

Iron, 38, 335 ; Age of, 306; 
ore, 126, 141, 243,, 233, 871, 
273, 280, 335 ; pyrites, 333 
Ironstone, go, 137, 141, 234, 

271 . 

Irregular bedding, 22, 72 
Isle of Man, 158,’ 223 
Isle of Wight, 38, 279, 288, 
289, 292, 321 

.fASI'KK, 126 
Jet, 270 

Jointing, 113-117, ei, 30, 38, 
39, 59, _ 62, 163, 166; in 
crystalline rocks, 170; and 
denudation, no ; e-xperi- 
mcnts in, 116 ; and land- 
.scape, 323 ; occurrence of, 
116, 117; and pebbles, 115; 




, 60 


Jmlcl, Prof. J. W., 140 
Jura Mts.TBvviczerland), 270 
Jurassic Sy.stem, 270-279 


273 

Kent, 64, 2l3o, 317 
Ktt.sserloch Cave (Switzer- 
land), 303, 306 
Keuper .'^eries, 266 
ICiiauea (Sandwich Islands), 

. 
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KinmieridKe Clay ( iJurstl), ^72 

Kins-cralfs, noo 
Kvaktitao (tiear Java), 153 
Kunle Islands, 237 , 

Kutiirgina, 234 

T.AiiUAnourrK, lafj 
Laccoliles, J79 

Lake dauis, 303 ; tlvkas, S3 ; 
(Jciiosits, 8 ; dwell- 
ini's, 31:/) ; VVoiiideii, 279 
laikekiiiii, 2;;6, 239, 243, 251, 

d 303 


Lairiotliliraiichi.'ila, -ao; 
laimina, ar, 71, -.iao 
Lan 


St. 1 


C 33> 71. 77. 


LaticiiMliu'e, ac/.;, '23.4, afig, 306 
I, ami animals uv, fossils, 74 ; 

lv.lmrs'Eua^(c'.!rilw^^^^^ 261 
248,' I! 58, 267, '271, niio, '289, 

5^97, 303. ;ii’4 

i.amiscapi; tuuiiile, 331 

l.nml-shells. '/n 
Lamlsltps, 38, 39, 

Land siirf.n'es, histoiy, 224 
Lapilli, J52 

I-;Uf;ral streanis, rnlarccement 
of. 3M. 3L.. 3-M : valleys, 

311-315. 3^1 

Laurels, 293 

Lava, 154, ?C, 147. 170; 

cones, 136 ; microscoinc 
secljon of, Jii3 ; stieain, 
■section of, 154 
Lead, 239, 258, ^,3.t 
Le.'if-by-leaf injection, 193, 

IC)4 

Lcasovve (Clicftkire), 94, 95 
Leicestershire, 28, 2s4 
i.eitli liill (.Snirt-v), 278, 279 
Lcnhnin ICds (Keiit'i, 297 
257, 202 

Le^ndotus, 273. 277 
Lepierpetun, sjd 


r-iiicohisliire Limestone, 273 
UngH^a, 2 J3 s 

|T.in(;ufa Flags, 231 s 
Iri^if:»idla Davisi, 234, 232 
Lipari, 167 
Idanias, 213, 293' 

Llanheris (Carnarvon), 55, 

Llamieilo Limestone (Car- 
inanlien), 236; Series, 235, 

Llandovery Series (Carmar- 
then), 241 
Loam, i35 

Lodes, 332, 333; Cornish, 
333 ; faulted, 332 
[■ondon Hasin, 288, 327 ; Clay, 
I 288, 2Sq ; ridge, 279, 281 
! i.ong Mountain (Mont- 
i gomery), 236 
! l.ongmynd (Salop), 227, 228, 

i i.ipter Gietiisruid, 27S 


9 I.W 




74. ’-sao. S'-ig 
, 2,r,S, 281, 330; 


Lime .time, 1 7, 17, 18, 36, 38. 

7a, 127, 2,'9, .-72 
Ltinnmz, 293 ■ 


j Lower Siliniaii Sysinn, 23S 
I Ludlow Series (Salop), 24:, 

■ Lynton Slate's (Devon), 248 
Lj’ni, 281, 2S2 

MAcrri.K.spiELP (Cheshire), 
mid-glacial, 304 
Machterodns^ 298 
Magnesia, 38 _ 

Magnesian Limestone, 260, 


Malverii (Hereford), 182, 227, 
228, 229, 232 , 

Mammals, 209, 213 
Mainutoth, 304 
Man of caves, 304; of river 
drift, 304 

Manganese, 79, 234 
Mangrove swamps, 141 
M.'tps, 50, 63, 64, 65, 82, 97, 
too, 102, 103, no, J29, 318, 
S33 

Marhle, 193, 127, 186,^187, 

24.3, 275.. S-Ii ■ 

Mamie amnial^ is 
Mtirine denudation, 58, 60, 
63, 64 ; features due to, 
64; plain -of, 64, 65, 312; 

rate of, 64^66 , 

Marine deposition, 75-80; 

fossils, 74, 193 ; stiells, 2II 
Maiistone, 270 


Ma:>-, Mr. J. E., Ill, 321 
Mat-wood Stage (Devon), 248 
Masses,” 33; 

Master joints, 115, 113, 114 
I Mastodon, 298 
Matrix, 8, 14; of crush- 

conglomerate, HI 
Mamia Loa (Sandwich Is- 
land!.), 151 

Meadowtown (Salop), 236 
Mechanical sediments, 77 
Mechanically -formed rocks, 
132 

Mediterranean, 277 ; species, 
297, 298 

Medway R. (Kent), 330 
Megaceros hibernicus, 303, 

304 

Megalpsavpis, 283 
Mendip Hills (Somerset), 234, 
260, 280 

Menevian Series, 231 
Merhiella, 241 
Merostoinata, 206, 244 
Mesozoic rocks, 2<!:5 
Metalliferous veins, 239, 258 ; 
minerals, 334 

Metals, 120, 332, 333 ; native, 

332 

Metamorphic rocks, 190,, 194, 
214, 293 _ 

Metaniorphism, 180, 293 ; hy 
granite (tliermometamor- 


phism), ] 
heat an 


8, rSg ; of b: 
and mortar, 1S9 : of con- 
glomerate, 192 ; of dolerite, 
J93 ; of grits,. 192 ; regional, 
189 

Mica, iDj 15, i6j 36,,^, 46, 
124, 128, 189; artincialiy- 
formed, lEo ; - deposit of 
flakes, 72 ' 

Mica-schist, 191, 102, 187, iS3 
Michetinia, 355, 252 
Plicfaster, 282 
Microlestes, 269, 270 
Microlites, 163 

Microscopic aspect of coal, 
139. 14°. =53 . ■ . ■ 

Microscopic sections of rocks, 
8, 12, 13. 15. iG. 17. 21. 34. 

52, 59, II2, 113, 139. 153. 
163, 164, 166, 1S5,, 191, 192, 
201,202,226 

Middle limb of fold, ipp, 107 
Mid-g0cial sandsj 303 
Midland Carboniferous 
rocks, 252, 254; Oolites of, 

Midland ridge, 259, 323 
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Millet-seed sandstone, 26$) 
Millstone Grit, 254, 252, 316, 
31 ?! 331 

Millstones, 25S, 331 
Mineral composition, as test, 
of age, 216 ; of igneous 
rocks, 167 ; veins, 332, 41, 

Minerals, iig, 16, 120, 334; 
broken, 38 ; classillcatiori 
of, 12S ; colour of, 125 ; 
deposition of, 1 69 ; feel of, 
125 ; hardness of, 124 ; 
lustre of, 1243 properties 
of, 121 ; speciiic gravity of, 
'"124 ; streak of, 125 
Mjocene System, 287, 293 
Mississippi River, 66, yx, 235 ; 
cypress swamps of, 141 ; 
delta of, 73 

Models, 30, 72, 88, 8g, 96, 97, 
99, 103, io3, 115, 121. 122, 
123, 136, 165, 221, 312, 313, 

mS Hebog (Carnarvon), 
237; Tryfaen, 303; Wyn, 

Molasse, 294 

Mole River (Surrey), 318, 319 
Molluscaj 137, 207 f 

Molluscoidea, 206 
Monograptus, 203, 241, 243 
Monte Nuovo (Italy), 06 
Monte Somma (Italy), 157, 
189 

Moraines, 50, 52, 301 ; an- 
cient, 53, 54 ; lateral, 52 ; 
medial, 32, 50, 51 ; ter- 
minal, 53, 303 
Morte Slates (Devon), 24S 
Mosasnttrus, 2S4 
Mottled Sandstones of Trias, 


Muschelkalk, 269 
Muscovite, 128 ^ 

Mylonite, 192 ' 

Naiadites, 238 r 

NaftJes, Bay of, 95 „ ^ 

eNautifos, 20S, 231, 253, 254T L 

258, 269, 275, 201 ' r 

Necks, volcjuiic, t5«, 

Needles (Isl^ of Wiglu),' aSc; 
Neocomian, 278 
Neolithic Age, 304, 306 
Neozoic Group, 21S, 263 ; 

life, 263 
Nerithia, 294 
Neuropteris, 237 
NtSvd, 49 

New Red Marls, 266 ; Sand- 
stone, 260 

New Zealand, g6, 24S 
Nichols, Mr. A. E., gx 
Nile delta, 70, 72, 93 
Nip>adites, 289, 290 
Nodules, 79 

Noi-folk, 58, 280, 302, 303 
Normal faults, 106, loS ; 

folds, 101 ; silicates, xeB 
Northamptonshire, 273 » 

Northumberland, log, 166(1 


Mountain building, 194, 251 
Mountain chains, denuded, 
194 ; meal, 138 ; peaks, 
32 _ , 

Mountains, 316, 321 ; date 

Muckros “Market-house” 
(Donegal), 114 

Mud, 17, 29, 45, 46, 53, 61; 
deposition of, 71 ; fish, 
267, 268 ; flats, 29, 73 ; 

glaciers, 58 ; volcanic, 151 
Mudstones, 133, 241 
Mull, 171, 181, 182, 2(f4 
Mulroy Bay (Donegal), 107 
Murchisonia., 244 
Mure, Mr. R. M‘F., 236 
Mur ex, 290, 291 


Norwich Crag, 2 k 6 
Nottingham T'lias, 267 
NulUpores, 79 

NumniuUtes, ego; Niimmu- 
litic limestone, ago 
Nuneaton (Warwick), 227, 
228, 229, 231, 232_ 
Nii.schenstock (Switzerland), 
30 

Oaks, 293 
Oboklla, 234 
Obelus, 234 ^ 

Obsidian, 171, 163, 167, i63, 
178 

Odoiitopteris, 257 

Ogygia, 23S 

Oil, 329: shales, 2.56 

Old Red Sandstone, 249, 135, 

Oleitellus, 233 ; beds, 231, 232 
Olenus, 233 ; beds, 231, 232 
Oligocene, 287, 289, 292 
Olu'Sne, 129, 13, 28, 123, 135, 
163 

tOmphy^na, 243, 244 
Onv-v:, 126 

Oolite, 271 ; Great, .272 ; In- 
ferior, 272 * 

Oolitic grains, 137, 272 ; iron- 
stone, 2JO ; lime-stonc, 137, 
271,272,329 
Ooze, 77, 23 


Oscillation of land, 95, 75 
Ostrxtcoda, 2ab 
' Osirtm, 277 
Otolites, 79 

Ouse River (Susse.v), 3x7 
Outcrop, 97, 107., 303 ; breadth 
of, 103 ; efl'ect of faults 
on, .to8 
Outlier, 103 

Overfault.s, 308, 229, 230 
Overfolds, 301, 106, 108 
Overlap, 224, 278 
Overstep, 224, 27B 
Ox, long-faced, 304 
O.xford, 273, 279; Clay, 77. 

272- _ . ■ 

pxide of iron, 8g, 93, 126 ; o^ 
manganese, 234 
O.’dde.s, 320, 32$; acid, 120; 

basic, 320 
Oxygen, 16, 36 

Pacific fauna, 213; Ocean, 
79 : subsidence of, 95 
Palccolithic Age, 304: carv- 
ing, 3°S : flints, 303 
PateKotkerhim, 300, 294 
Pala:ozolc,j Group, 21S, 230, 
247 ; life, 231 
Palaploiheritmi, 300 
Palms, 2og, 2S9 
Pahidina, 293, 273 
PandauKS, 289 
Paradoxides, 233 ; beds, 231, 

■ Parasitic cones, 138 
Paris, Oligocene, 294 
Partick, coal forest at 
(Glasgow), 236 
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Pea-grit, 

Peak district (iterby), t'34 
Peaks, 32 
Pearl spar, 127 

Peat, 13B, 329; bog, *38, 


'cibljle Ijecls of Trias, 266 ■” 

■ebS-iles, 7, ih, cr, 25, S9i 44. 
45. f>'. 70, 75, Ji), 262, 

263 ; and joints, 115: crack- 
ing of, in ; deposition of, 
16 : flatteninc; of, 
indented, in; ns tt 
age, 216 


st:> of 


Peiudkn roc.ks, ■'228, 333 
J’lxlt/’tt’yL'i, 257 
PecitmcKhn, say, 207, 296, 25 
Pegmatite, i 3 t 
Peginatitii; structure, iSi 
Peiiigif; organisins, 21 1 
iPelitcs, 133 . 

Pembrokfsiiire, 64, 229, 23: 




le Chain, 353, 360, 274, 


Punrith Sandstone (Cnniber- 
land), 3.53 

Pfnta»ii’)i!s, 243, 231, 241, 
344 ; oMoiii'jts, i\ sale- 
ahts, J\ J\ nisliii, 244 
Perched blocks, 53 
PericHiie, X03 
Periods, ai8, art), aso 
Perlttic texture, 166, 170 
Perm (Russia), atks 
Peniieabie Blrata, 338 
Perniiari breccias, 261, 180; 

System, 261, 232 
Pervkuis roclts, 38, 527 


Petra/>kji’loidc.i, zgo 
Petworth (Sussex), 318 ; 

marble, 331 
Pkacopa, 241, 242, 243 
Phanerogams, aog, 247 
“Phase,” BiS 
PhiWpda, 234 
Piu'kidomya, 277 
Idiospliate of lime,’ 339, 2S0, 

Phospiiatic rocks. 239 
Pkrasmoceras, 244 
Plryiiites, uye 

l*liysica! ,, breaks, 22* ; 

changes, 218, 220, 221 
Physical geography, 5, bi6, 
234. ^39. *45. »4S, 25", 259, 
8fK!, Sfc8, 273, 277, 278, 292, 
296, 300 : 


Pickwell Down (’Devon), 248 
Piltoii Stage (Devon), 248 
Pinacoids, 123 
Pinesp 2og 

, Pipje volcano, 158, 139; 170 
dPipe-ciay, 136, 2S9 ’ 

J^solite, 272 

Pitchstone, 171, 163, 178, 228 ; 
of Eigg, 295 ^ 

■’l.acers, 334 
Ptagiaulax, 276, 277 
Plagioclase, laS ; rocks, 168 
Plain of deposit, 309, 310; of; 
erosion, 310, 318 ; of marine 
erosion, 63, 66, 312, 317 
Plains, 309 
Plan of work, 3 
Planing by rivers, 319 
Planorbis, 293 
Plants, 2og 

Plateau basalts, 294, 23, 152 
Plateaux, 310 
Plaiy’somus, 262 
/’ksUxanrus, 277, 284 
Pleurotomaria-, 233, 273, 277 
Pliocene System, 287, 296 
P^ymbicres, tSg 
■aPlntonic rocks, 175, 177, 178, 
183 

Po River (Italy), 66 
Pokiriacopt^j 13, 14, 15 
Polarised light, 124, 162, 163 
Polished stone implements, 
306 

Pompeii (Italy), 151, 137 
Poplar, 284 
Porcellanite, 187, 93 
Porifera, 202 

Porous rocks, 38, 31, 59, 327 
Povphyritic crystals, 163 ; 

texture, 163, iSi 
Porphyry, 330 ’ 

Portland Stone (Dorset), 272 
Post- Pfiocene System, 287, 

Poteriocrimts, 253, 252 
Pot-holes, 45, 46 
Pre-Cambrian rocks, 227 
Precipitated rocks, _ 261 
Precipitates, chemical, 142,268 
Preservation of fossils, 92 ; 197 
Pressure and boiling-point, 
148 ; faults, 108 ; lateral, 
loi, ro6, 109, iio, 112, 113, 

1 16, 173; vertical, 83 * 
Preston, Mr, H., 317 
Prism faces, 123 ■< 

Prismatic joints, 163 
Prod%(ciits, 253, 238, 259, 


Priimts, 304 
P.sammites, 133 

Psdmmodusyssz 


Pseudomorphs of rock-salt, 

Pterkktkys, 249, 250 
Pterodactyls, 276, 284 

Pteropod, 234 ; ooze, 78 
Pter^gotus, 249, 244, 250 
Pumice, i6g,_ 152, 154, 163, 
171 ; deposit of, 78 
Pupa, 258 

Purbeck marble, 275, 331; 
rocks, 272, 273 


Pygaster, 274, 276 
Pyramid faces, 123 
Pyrites, 126, 92, 335 


a uarrying of stone, T17 
uartz, 123, II, 12, 14, 29, 37, 
46 ; artiticially • produced, 
18B, iSg ; felsite, 172; rose, 
126 J smoky, 126 
Quartzite, 187, 192, 93, 232, 
^234,233 ' 

Quartz-porphyiy, 172, 378 
Questions, 6, 18, 27, 41, 56, 
0 68, 86, 104, 117, 131, 144, 
161, 173, 1.S4, 195) 215. 226, 
246, 264, 283, 307, 323, 336, 
3.37 

Radiolarm, 201, 79 
Radiolarian ooze, 79 ; rocks, 
138, 237. 259) 260 ■ 

Ragstone, Range,: 280, 317 
liajn, 34, 47, 48, 58 
Rain-prints, 76, 77, 133, 257 
Raised beaches, 94, 306 
Range of fossi ls, 210 
Pannnctihis, 304 
Pastrites, 243 

Rate of denudation, 62, 66, 
67 ; of deposit, 84, 83 : of 
elevation, _ 94; of erosion, 
64 ; of ice-movement, 52, 
55 

Ravenspur (York), 64 
Reading Series, 283 . . 

Recapitulation, 6, 18, 26, 41, 
56, 67, 85, 103, 117, 130, 
143, t6o, 173, 1S4, 19s, 214, 
225, 24s, 263, 284, 307, 324, 

,33s 

Recent deposits, 304, 307 ; 
shells, 298 

Reculvgrs(Kent), 64 
Red clay, 78, 137, 134 ; Crag, 
296 ; marls, 143, 266; mud, 

Red rocks, 143, 243, 250, 262 
266 ; soil, 262 ; sea, 277 
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Regular bedding, 22, 20,^77 ; 

lamination, 22, 71 
Reid, Mr. A. S., 20, gg 
Reid, Prof. E. W., gg 
Repetition by faulting, 108 J,, 
by folding, 108 

Replacement of fossils, 193, 92 
Reptiles, 209, 213 ; age of, 
265 

Reversed faults, 108 
RVtmtic Series, 266, 269 
Rhinoceros ticho7-hinns, 304 ; 

(.Switzerland), 

Rhynchoneila, agiJ, 277, 282 
Rhyolite, 164, 167, 168, 171, 
177. 178. 237> 294 
Rimella, 291 

Ripple-mark, 76, 33, 77, 135, 

River-curve, 82, Si ; deposit. 
So ; gravel, 81, 82, 134 ; 
terraces, 82, 304; work, 66, 


Roaches, The (Staffs), 316 
Road metal, 234, 330 
Roche jtioutonntie, 54 ' 

Rock, 119, 3; building, 69; 
deposition of, iig; flour, 
S3 ; salt, 126, 36, 267 ; speci- 
mens, 7, 9, 17, 24, 51, 52, 
loi, 102, 112, 133, 134, 152, 
166, 169, 190; structures, 
88, 106, i6s, 181 ; te.vtures, 
162, 181 
Roe-stone, 272 
Rolling of fragments, 44, 45 
Roman glass, 169 
Rome, 142 

RooftT"' slates, in, 232, 234, 
329 

Rootlets under coal, 140 
Roots, 48 

Rother River (Sussex), 318 
Rotten-stone, 36 
Rounding, S, 12, 45, 61 
304 

Rugosa, 203 

Rum, Island of (Scotland), 
„ 294, 295 
Rutile, 135, 182 

Setbat, 289 

Saccharoidal limestone, 193, 
186, 187 
Sahara, 34, 269 
St. Bride's Bay (Pemproke), 

St. David's (Pembroke), 64, 
231, 232 

St. Erth (Cornwall), 297 


St. Paul's Cathedral, (London), 
272 

Salt, 126, 331 ; crystals, 267 
Salt Lake, the Great, Sj, 142, 

I 26ff; lakes, 141, «, 142 j^l 
!*■ PerriKan, 261 ; Trias, 263 j 
.%ainh/cus, 304 c ' 

Sand, 8, 25, ^g, 43, 46, 60, 61, 
70 ; banks, 46 ; bl.ast, 1 3, 
34 ; dunes, 33, 77 ; grains, 
8, 16, 29, 34, 61 ; storms, 33, 
34 

Sands and gravels, 302, 303 
Sandstones, 133, 14, 15, 29, 
75> 329 ; calcareous, fer- 
ruginous, dolomitic, sili- 
ceous, 135 

Sandwich Islands (Pacific), 

.Sauiiton (Devon), 94 
Scalat-ia Grcenlajuiica, 298 
Scandinavia, 229, 302 
Scaphites, 232 
Scarborough, gi 


Schistosity, igo * 

Schists, *'191, igo, 228, 229 ; 

“Younger,” 228 
Schisodus, 262, 2'''4 
Scorja cone, 133, 156 
Scoriaceoiis lava, 154 
Scorpions, fossil, 244 
Scotland, 133, 182, 183, 247, 


303, 306, 329: Highlands. 
See Highlands; .Southern 
Uplands, 171, 237, 245, 251, 

Scraio Hill (Antrim), 159 
Screws, 31, 28, 30, 45, 32 
Se.a, destruction of landscape 
by, J2I ; work of, 38, 67 
Sea-lilies, 204, 17, 137, 203 
Sea-snakes, 291 
Sea-urchins, 204, 79, 137 
Sea-weeds, 79, 137, 209 
Seat-earth, 140 
Secondary limestones, 137 
.Secondary quartz, 192 
.Section, vertical, 271 
Sections, horizontal, 08, 99, 

230. 233. 236, 237. 240, 

24^, 252, 266, 279, 289, 293 
Sediment and rock, 88 ; de- 
*'■ position of, ^9 
Sedimentary rocks, 69, 132 
Sediments, 25, 29 ; in Archam 

Selenite, 127 
Seisea (Sussex), 133 
Septa, 203 ; of Ammonite!^ 
etc. Aft; Sutures 


Seqi/oia,^ 289 
“ Series,” 21.S, 219, 220 
Serpentine, 130 tog, 189, 330 
Severn River, 81, 334 
.Shale, 136, 10, 223 ; grapto- 
l. litic, 236 

' .Sliallow-watcr organisms, 2ir 
Shap Fells (Westmoreland), 
25 r. 303 

Shark, 250 ; teeth of, 79 
Shell -Ixuiks, 23, 79 
.Shell-fish, uo?.’ 137 
•Shell -marl, S3 
.Shells, 207, ly 
Shelly l)ouldm-clay. 301 , 
Shelve (Stilop), 235, 236 
Shift of fault, 106, 108 ; of 
valleys, 314 ; of watershed, 
323, 324^ 

Shineton Shales (Salop), 232 
Shingle, 61, 29, 60, 62 
Shore lines, 134 ; srmd, 15 
.Shoreluuji ( kip (Siissc.x), ^17 
Shrewley (Warwickshire), 267 
Shrinktigi! crack.', iiSj *^51 
of earth, 173 

Shropshiie, r72| 227, 228, 229, 
23_I, K3'2, 235, 237, 244, 259 
Sis^ilfai irt, 256, 257, afjc 

concretions of, 91 ; deposit 
of, 78 _ 

Silicate of lime, 37 ; potash, 
.87 

Silicates, 120, '135, 1:28, 37 ; 
anhydrous, 125 ; basic, 128 ; 
hydrous, 125, 130 ; normal, 


Siliceous rocks, 132 ; sancl- 
_stone, 133 

Sills, 139, 170 /• 

^ilurian cliffs, 243 ; .Sy.stem, 
236, 2,(0, 242, 239 
Silver ores, 333 
Si/i/ioiiia, 202 
Skeleton deltti, 70 
Skiddaw (Cumberland), 182, 
251, 303 

Skye, iBi, 294 ; g.abijros, 
^ 182 

Slagigy structure, 132, 169 
Slates, 136, in, 232, 329 
Slatjf cleayage, in 
Slickensides, log, no, 214 
Sloths, 298 

Slow cooling, '175 ; deposit, 
79. 24" ", 

Snowdon (Carnarvon), Pror- 
iispiece, 160, 237, a'jy, 239, 

scSsss" 

Siiow-iine, 40 

.Soft rocks make valley,s, 312 
Soil, 47, 48, 306, 331 
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Soll-crccp, .)o Stniit'.OM by glaciers, 53, 54 ■ 

Sails, fossil, ;;55, 294; of Strike of rocks, 96, 97; of 
licllas, 7s, 1)0 cleavage, 112 ; faults, 109: 

Solent, okl livec uf (Haifts), joints, 115 ; and ovitccop of 
, (21. -) fokkt* 99, 100; valley^' 313, . 

Sohition, 35, 3S, 79; ofiossilsj j 318 ' > 

014; rale of, (,t> 'Aring^oce^kahis, 1 

Somerset, 36, 272, 306 ^ Stromboli (near Sicily), 149 

Sorting, 69, 70 ; of volcanic Stfophomena, 231, 239, 241 
material-,, It 2, 154 Structure, 14, 15,88,106, 165, 

Soundings, 77 _ 181 ; of Archtean rocks, 

South America, elevation of, 229 ; of lavas, 163 ; of 
96; fauna of, 213; I'lio- I’lutonic rocks, 181 
■ eene, cftS Stunted fossils, 143 

Southern Upliim.ls. See Scot- Sub-kingdoms, 200 
land Sublimation, 146 


land Sublimation, 146 

Spur, .(r, 332 Submerged forests, 94,95, 5 

Spathose iriMl-ore, 335 306 

Species, 199 _ Sulrmergence, 93 

Specific gravity, te.t Subsidence, 93, 94, 96, 

Sph.'craiclal .strtictum, 166, 181 Sub-soil, 47 
S/i>’!e}!o/‘feyi::, 157 Substitute (fossil), 197, 

Spherulitic texture, 164, 170 Succession of life, 21: 


I Submergence, 93 
Subsidence, 93, 94, 96, 7 


S/i/ieiief-tryi::, 157 Substitute (fossij), 197, 198 

Spherulitic texture, 164, 170 Succession of life, 212, 213, 
Spicules of s)ioiiges, 202 ^ 210 

Spiral aiip'.-iulages of lliachio- Sulpliates, 120, 125, 127, 132; 

pods, 207 of barium, 90; of lime, 90 

Spiri/e.r^ 253, 249, 25R, 262 Siilpbides, 120, 125, 126 
Spirorhist, 258 ftun-cracks, 77, 76, 1-45, 267 

Sponges, 2o'.> ; deposits of, Superposed drainage? 322 
79, 138: spicules of, 202, Superposition, principle of, 
79, 2K0, ac-i 84, 2ifi ■» 

Spore-coal, 139, 235 Surrey, -46, 2S0, 317, 318 

.Slirings, 326! 327, 32S ; cal- Suspension, 44, 56, 6g, 70 
careous, 326 ; chalybeate, Sussex, 288, 317 ; marble, 33_t 
327 ; deep-seated, 327, 38, Sutures of AfnMonites, 276, 
39, .58, 59; deposit from, =o 3 , 269; Ceratiies, 269; 


39 ; ’hoc/ssr, 9“> : 

niugiiesian, 328 ; mineral, 
327 ; saline, 328 ; surface, 
326, 328 . 

Spurn 'Point (York), 63 
Stafta (Argyll), 166 • 

.Staflbrclshire, ssy, 267 
'* Stage,” 218 • 

Staiiunoor (York), 303 
Stalactites, 40, 39 
Stalagmites, 40, 305 
Star-iislies, 204 
Stauvolite, 18S 
Steam in volcanic action, 147 
.•stsip-fauUs, 109, 110 
Stismaria, 255, 257 
Super Stones (.Salc^t), 230 
Stncltboliti, 93 ' 

Stony texture, 112, 163, 170 
Strata, Ki, 84, 220 
'SRr.-uification, 21, 20, 33, 73; 
Irreuid.'i?? 73 ‘> pumnetiou 
O', 73 ; rofuilar, 73 


Cfymenia, 2^g, 248 ; Gama- 
Hies, 254 ; Nautilus, 254, 
208, 253 

Swallow-holes, 307, 322 
Sweden, 93, QS 
Swiss, Ohgocene, 294 
Syenite.-ji82, 178 
Symmetrical folds, loi 
Synclinal hills, 322 
Syncline, 90, 237, 252 
System, cubic, 121 ; dimetric, 
122 ; hexagonal, 123 ; mono- 
clinic, _ry.2 ; tricliaic, 122 ; 
trimetric, 122 

Sj'stems of rocks, 218, 219, 

Taiij.es, 66, t 5 t 9 | 124,3123, 
128, 132, 140, loS, 178, 1S3, 
210, 2H, 219, 220, 229, 23U 
Z35) S4Js 2487252^ 261, 2667 
271, 278, 288, 292, 296, 300, 


Tarannon Shales, 241 
Tarawera (New Zealand), 148 
Tardree (Antrim), 164, 171 
5 Taxus, 304 
Teleesaurus, 277 
Telerpeton, 268 
Tellina, 296 
Tellurides, 335 
Temperature told by fossils, 


Terebra-iula, 206, 207,, 253, 
275, 277, 281 ; T. liplicatQ., 
282 ; T. obovata, 277 ; T. 
o.xoniensis, 277 ; T. ptme- 
tata, 277; T. sella, 282; 
T. subsella, 277 
Terraces of gravel, 82 ; of 
Tarawera (New Zealand), 
148 

Terrestrial fossils, 74, 85 
Tertiary dykes, 172 ; granites, 
181 ; Group, 279, 2S7 ; 
limestones, 137 
Test-s of age, 84, 216 
Teiragraphts, 238 
Texiiilaria, 282 
(fexture, alteration of, 169 ; 
of crj'stalline rocks, loa, 
16S, 181 ; of lavas, • 162 ; . 
of plutonio roclts, 181 
Thames, River, 324 
Thanet Sand, 288 


Throw of faults, 109 
Thrust • congiomei ate, 11 1 ; 
planes, 106, _ 229, 230 ; 


Tills, 300 

Tilting of rocks, 88 _ 

Time registers (fossils), 23 
Tin-ores, 335 
finstone, 333 
Torquay (bevon), 94, 248 
Torridon Sandstone, 227, 

Tourmaline, 135, 188 
Trachyte, 16B, 171, 278 


o', ,jS, 73; rc-iuilar, 73 ■ Tabiilata, 2^. 

Str.itiSmd pa i,-., 2t Tachylyte, 172, 167, 168, (78 

Stu-aiu'-., 4 ', 4.'1; work of, eg X'dc-scliLst, 192 _ * 
Stretchiug i f Mraia, 108 Talus, 30, 133 ; internal, iS 5 i 

Slretton Hills (Salop), 240- 156 


I Transpartation, 44, 29, 34, 43, 
! 53 . ‘'2 

I Transverse streams, 311-31^ 
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Tree-ferns, 257 81 ^ 

Trees, fossil, 140, 256; in 
peat, 138 

Tremadoc Slates, 232, 231, 76, 
116 * 

'Vrematosaurus, 267 
Triarthrus Becki, 205 
Triassic System, 266, 222, 232 
Tributaries, 71, 313 
Trigonia, 275, 277 
Tnlobites, 205, 206, 214, 228, 
231, 232 ; limbs of, 205 
Trinucleus, 238 
Tripoli, 138 
Tyopkon, 297, 298 
li-ough, 99 ; core, 100 ; 

fault, log, no; limb, 100 
Tryfaen (Carnarvon), 237, 317 
Tufa, 40, 307 
Tufaceoiis limestone, 293 
Tuff, volcanic, 153, 152, 228 
Turriliies, 283 
Turtle, 291 

Twisting of rocks, :n6 

Uintatherium, 291, 292 
Unconformity, 221, 222, 223, 
236, 237, 240, 251, 259, 260, 
266, 27S, 294 ; model of, 22*: 
Underclay, 140, 255 
Undercutting, 35 
Unfossiliferous rocks, 23, 141, 
142, 214, 261 
Ungulata, 200 
Unio valdensis, 282 
Unstratified rock, 23, 146, 162, 
17s, 300 

Upper Cambrian System, 233 
Upper Patepzoic Group, 247 
Upper Silurian System, 240 
Uriconian rocks, 227, 22S, 

' 23^,40 , 

Valleys, destruction of, 
321; dry, 322: forms of, 
48 ; new, 320 ; origin of, 
310 ; shifting of, , 314 : 
system, 43 ; of Weald, 317 
Variability' of sediments, 
Veins, 332, 333 ; of granite, 
177, 178; of minerals, 41, 
126; of plutonic rocks, 180 
Velocity of stream, 46, St, 82, 
319 ; and deposition, 70 


Vents of volcano, 158, *39 

Vertebrate, 209 

Vertical axes, 123 ; section, 

^esuvijjn lava, 163 * > 

Wesuviiis, 130, 151, 157, 172, 
<*189 

View Edge (|l?alop), 317 
Volcanic action, types of, 147 ; 
agglomerates, 152, 153 ; 

ash, 151 ; bombs, 152 ; 
breccia, 152 ; cones, 155, 
156 ; conglomerates, 160 ; 
dust, 78, 133, 154; glass, 
152 ; islands, 240 ; mud, 
15 1 ; necks, 132, 133; pro- 
ducts, 132; rocks, 152, 153, 
134, t6o, 171, 178, 228, 229, 

230, 232, 235, 236, 237, 248, 

231, 260, 262, 263, 294, 295 ; 
tuff, 133; vents, 170 

Volcanoes, 26, 146, 130 : 

distribution of, 173 ; roots 
of, 176; submarine, 160, 
239, 240 
Volisia, 267 

Voluta, 290, 297, 298 '' f , 

Wales,^ii3, 171, 172, 182, 
183, 303 ; Central, 247 ; 

East, 233 ; lakis of, 303 ; 
mountains, 280, 317; North, 
227, 228, 231, 232, 235, 240, 
243 ; South, 113, 227, 228, 
232> "3 S > 239, 247, 249, 250, 
254, 2 39, 260 

Warwickshire, 227, 228, 259 
Wash (Norfolk), 310 
Water-bearing strata of Eng- 
land, 328 

Waterfalls, 3io,_3« 
Watersheds, shifting of, 323, 

Waterstones, 266 
Water-supply, eSi, 326 
Watson, Mr. C. J., 54, 

Waves, storm, 39 ; weight of, 
59; work of, 29, 59 
Wave-worn sand-grains, S 
Weald Clay, 278: of Kent, 
260, 317, 31S ; map of, 318 ; 
section across, 279; valleys 
of, 317, 3jS 

Wea^den Hills, 279, 317 ; 
Sands, 278 






Wfdges,, 

Weight of sediment, SS 
UWelch, Mr. R., 23, 43. ,07, 

vvii,!’,;,;!;!:, 

Wenlock^ Edge (.Salop), 92, 
240; iumestoiie, 24, g.-:, 137, 
241 ; Series, 241 ; Shale. 241 
Wey River in r:'\ ), it.i 
Wcyliouni Crag ' (Norfolk), 

Whetstones, 331 
Whittery (Salop), 236 
Whitesaiul Bay (Pembroke), 

(m. 

Willituns, Mr. (.irilhth. 178 
Willow, 284 

Wind, 33, 47 ; diibris borne 
by, 72 ; .sand-gruin.s worn 
by, 34, 268 waves, 59 
Wirral ((.Ibesliire), 9.), 93 , 

Wolds (York aiifi faiicoln), 


Wolverliamiiion (StalVsJ, -mi 
Woolhope l.imestoiie (Here. 

fonl), ; 

Woolwii; 

288, 289 
Worcestershire, 36, 227, 228 

Worm burrows, 48, 76, 77; 

tracks, 76, 228 
Worms, 205 
Wrekin (Salop), 228 

Yaumouth, 288 ' 

yellowstonu Park, 147 
Yorkshire, 63, 6.1, 133, 232, 
254, 259, 279, 280, 302, 303, 
306, 322, -3;'3_ 

Younger Schists,” 227, 228 

Zeolites, 130, 79, 

Zermatt (.Switzerland) 50, 31 
Zinc, 239, 334 

Zircon, 135, 182 
Zones of iXinmonites, 272 ; of 
Belemnrtes, 283 
Ztmites, 253 

Zwillinge (Switzerland), 50, 51 
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